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ADV ERTISEMENT. 


Amone the geographical problems which, during the last half 
century, have occupied the attention of the scientific world and 
awakened a spirit of adventure in enterprizing individuals, has 
been the existence of a large and populous city in the heart of 
Central Africa. The solution of this problem appeared to be a 
subject worthy of the solicitude even of Societies and Govern- 
ments; and various expeditions have been dispatched at their 
expense to explore the unknown interior of that continent, with 
a particular view to the settlement of this long agitated question. 
In vain, however, have Houghton, Browne, Hornemann, and Park 
—in vain have their successors, our countrymen, Tuckey, Peddie, 
Campbell, Gray, Ritchie, Bowdich, Oudney, Clapperton, Den- 
ham and Laing—in vain have other European travellers, Burck- 
hardt, Beaufort, Mollien, Belzoni, started from different points 
of the coast of Africa, animated with the hope of removing the 
veil which enveloped the mysterious city :—all have either perished 
or been baffled in the attempt. Ofthis number Major Laing alone 
reached the desired goal; but the results of his perseverance and 
his observations were lost to his country and to the world through 
the barbarous murder of that officer, and the consequent dispersion 
of his papers and effects. 

Our neighbours, the French, have therefore just ground for 
exultation in the fact, that what British enterprize, seconded by 
the liberality of the British government, failed to accomplish, has 
been achieved by avery humble individual of their nation, and 


a 
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by means of his own slender unassisted resources ; and they have 
certainly a right to boast that M. Caillié, the author of the work 
here presented to the public, is the first European who has suc- 
ceeded in the attempt to penetrate to Timbuctoo, and returned, in 
spite of the perils interposed by the climate and by the still more 
destructive passions of men, to communicate all the information 
that circumstances enabled him to collect. 

Of the importance of this information the adjudication of a 
premium of 10,000 franes (upwards of £400 sterling) by the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris to the traveller, affords presumptive 
evidence. When it is considered that, pursuing his course east- 
ward from the French colony on the Senegal, he advanced by 
way of Kakondy, Kankan, and Timbo, to the distance of two 
hundred miles beyond Soulimana ; that he then proceeded north- 
ward through more than one hundred villages to Jenné; that, 
there embarking on the great river Dhioliba (the Joliba of Mungo 
Park) he enjoyed the best opportunities for observing its course, 
its islands, and the extensive lake of Debo, which has afforded 
matter for so much discussion, during a voyage of nearly a 
month to Timbuctoo; that he has furnished positive information 
of high political and commercial interest respecting that city ; and 
that he has proved the practicability of reaching it from the coast of 
the Mediterranean by traversing the great Desert which girdles 
Africa, and through which he returned to the territories of 
Moroceo :—when all this is considered, it must be admitted that 
his merits have not by any means been overrated. 

In this country also, which has long taken the lead in the 
encouragement of geographical discovery, it is fair to presume 
that the work in which M, Caillié has recorded, in language of 
unaffected simplicity, the observations made in a journey of 4500 
miles, (of which 3000 were through regions either absolutely, or 
nearly unknown), cannot but possess powerful attractions for every 
class of readers, whether pursuing the career of trade, of science, 
or of politics, whether in quest of individual advantage or per- 
sonal information. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Havine cherished from my earliest infancy a strong 
desire to become a traveller, I have always seized with 
avidity any occasion that could facilitate the means of 
acquiring knowledge; but, notwithstanding all my efforts 
to supply the want of a good education, 1 have not been able 
to procure more than a scanty store of information. My 
thorough conviction of the inadequacy of my means fre- 
quently grieved me, when thinking of all that I needed for 
the performance of the task which I had imposed on myself ; 
but still, while reflecting on the dangers and difficulties of 
such an enterprise, I hoped that the notes and observations 
which I should bring back from my travels would be received 
with interest by the public. I did not, therefore, relinquish 
for a moment the hope of exploring some unknown portion 
of Africa ; and in the sequel the city of Timbuctoo became 
the continual object of all my thoughts, the aim of all my 
efforts, and I formed a resolution to reach it or perish. Now 
that I have had the happiness to accomplish this design, the 
public will perhaps grant some indulgence to the narrative 
of an unpresuming traveller, who relates simply what he has 
seen, the events which have befallen him, and the facts which 
he has witnessed. 
VOL. I. B 
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I was born in 1800, at Mauzé, in the department of 
the Deux-Sévres; my parents who were poor, I had the 
misfortune to lose in my childhood. I received no other 
education than what the charity-school of my village afforded ; 
and as soon as I could read and write, 1 was put to learn a 
trade, to which I soon took a dislike, owing to the reading of 
voyages and travels, which occupied all my leisure moments, 
The History of Robinson Crusoe, in particular, inflamed my 
young imagination: I was impatient to encounter adven- 
tures like him; nay,I already felt an ambition to signalize 
myself by some important discovery springing up in my 
heart. 

Geographical books and maps were lent to me : the map 
of Africa, in which I saw scarcely any but countries marked 
as desert or unknown, excited my attention more than any 
other. In short, this predilection grew into a passion for 
which I renounced every thing: | ceased to join in the sports 
and amusements of my comrades; I shut myself up on 
sundays to read all the books of travels that I was able to 
procure. I talked to my uncle, who was my guardian, of 
my desire to travel: he disapproved it, forcibly representing 
the dangers which I should incur at sea, and the regret which 
I should feel far away from my country and my family—in 
short, he neglected nothing to divert me from my project. 
My resolution, however, was irrevocable; | still insisted on 
setting out, and he made no further opposition. 

All that I possessed was sixty francs, and with this 
trifle I proceeded to Rochefort in 1816, and embarked in the 
brig La Loire, bound to Senegal. 

This vessel, as it is well known, sailed in company with 
La Méduse, on board which was M. Mollien, with whom I 
was not then acquainted, and who has since made such in- 
teresting discoveries in the interior of Africa. Our: brig, 
having luckily parted company with La Meéduse, arrived 
without accident in the road of St. Louis. From that place 
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I proceed to Dakar, a village in the peninsula of Cape Verd, 
whither the unfortunate persons saved from the wreck of La 
Méduse were conveyed by La Loire. After a stay of some 
months at this dreary spot, when the English had restored 
the colony to the French, I set out for St. Louis. 

At the moment of my arrival, the English government was 
preparing an expedition, under the direction of Major Peddie, 
for exploring the interior of Africa: when ready, it proceed- 
ed to Kakondy, a village situated on the Rio Nunez. The 
major died on his arrival there. Captain Campbell, who 
assumed the command of the expedition, set out with his 
numerous caravan to cross the high mountains of Fouta- Dial- 
lon: ina few days he lost part of his beasts of burden and 
several men; he nevertheless determined to pursue his 
journey, but no sooner had he entered the territories of the 
almamy* of Fouta-Diallon than the expedition was detained 
by order of that sovereign. It was obliged to pay a heavy 
contribution to the almamy for permission to return by the 
way it had come, to recross rivers which it had passed with 
great difficulty, and to endure such persecutions that, to put 
an end to them and to render his march less embarrassing, the 
commander caused the dry goods to be burned, the muskets 
to be broken, and the gunpowder to be thrown into the 
river. On this disastrous return Captain Campbell and 
several of his officers ended their lives at the same place 
where Major Peddie died: they were interred at the same 
spot with him, at the foot of an orange tree, at the factory 
of Mr. Bethmann, an English merchant. 

The rest of the troops of Captain Campbell’s expedition 
sailed for Sierra Leone. 

Some time afterwards, a new expedition was formed, 
and the command of it given to Major Gray. The En- 
glish spared neither trouble nor expense to render it still 
more imposing and more numerous than the first. To 


* A title given to several African sovereigns. 
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avoid the terrible almamy of Timbo, the travellers proceeded 
by water to the Gambia and sailed up the river. As soon 
as the expedition had landed, it traversed Oulli and Gabou, 
and at length arrived in Bondou; but the inhabitants of 
Bondou are like those of Fouta-Diallon, equally fanatic, 
and equally malevolent, and their king showed not less ill 
will towards the English. Upon pretext of some old debt 
or other contracted by the English government, he de- 
manded such a quantity of goods that Major Gray was soon 
entirely stripped, and obliged, as will be seen hereafter, to 
send an officer to the Senegal to procure more, in the hope 
of obtaining a passage by means of them. 

I was ignorant of these unpleasant circumstances when 
I heard of the English expedition; and not doubting that 
Major Gray, standing in need of hands, would eagerly 
accept the offer of my services, though I was a stranger to 
him, I determined to proceed by land to the Gambia. I set 
out from St. Louis, accompanied by two negroes who re- 
turned to Dakar, and took the road leading from Gandiolle 
to the peninsula of Cape Verd. We travelled on foot: I was 
then very young, and my companions were two vigorous 
walkers, so that I was obliged to run in order to keep up 
with them. I cannot express the fatigue I felt, under the 
oppressive heat, journeying over a burning and almost 
moving sand. If I could but have obtained a little fresh 
water to allay the thirst which consumed me!— none was 
to be found but at some distance from the sea; and we were 
obliged to keep near the beach, that we might have a more 
solid footing. My legs were covered with blisters, and I 
thought that I should have been knocked up before we 
reached Dakar: at length, however, we arrived at that 
village, where I made no stay, but immediately took a pas - 
sage in a boat which conveyed me to Goree. 

The torments which I had already endured led me to 
reflect on the still greater hardships to which I was about 
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to expose myself: the persons who felt a friendship for me, 
and M. Gavol in particular, had not therefore much trouble 
to divert me from my design; and, to gratify in some 
measure my fondness for travel, that worthy officer pro- 
cured me a gratuitous passage on board a merchantman 
which was sailing for Guadeloupe. 

I arrived in that colony with some letters of recom- 
mendation, and obtained a petty appointment, which I held 
but for six months. My passion for travelling began to 
revive; the perusal of Mungo Park gave new strength to my 
projects ; and lastly, my constitution, having withstood e 
residence of some length at the Senegal and in Guadeloupe, 
gave me hopes of this time executing them with success. 

I sailed from Pointe-a-Pitre for Bordeaux, and thence 
returned to the Senegal. Arriving at St. Louis, at the con- 
clusion of 1818, with scanty resources, for I had exceedingly 
diminished them by useless voyages, I was not to be deter- 
red by any consideration: every thing seemed possible to 
my adventurous spirit, and chance scemed to second my 
designs. 

M. Adrien Partarrieu, who had been sent by Major 
Gray to purchase at St. Louis the goods required by the 
King of Bondou, was preparing to rejoin the expedition. I 
called upon M. Partarrieu, and proposed to accompany 
him without salary or engagement of any kind for the 
moment. He replied that he could not promise me any 
thing for the future, but that I was at liberty to join him if 
I pleased. I had soon decided—happy to seize so favourable 
an’ opportunity of visiting unknown countries and_parti- 
cipating in an expedition of discovery. 

M. Partarrieu’s caravan was composed of sixty or 
seventy men both white and black, and thirty-two camels 
richly laden. 

We set out, on the sixth of February, 1819, from Gan- 
diolle, a village in the kingdom of Cayor, situated at a short 
distance from the Senegal. The damel, or king, whom our 
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presents had rendered favourable to us, issued orders that 
we should be well treated; we met every where with an 
hospitable reception, and in several places the people carried 
their generosity so far as to subsist our whole company with- 
- out accepting any remuneration. On reaching the frontiers of 
Cayor, we came to a desert which separates it from the 
country of the Yolofs. It is well known that formerly these 
two countries belonged to the same sovereign, who governed 
them with the title of boor, or emperor, and that the damel 
is only an independent vassal: we experienced the same 
kind reception from the subjects of the boor of Yolof. 

It was not long before we had to regret the generous 
hospitality of the Yolofs. On quitting their country we en- 
tered a desert, where, for five days’ journey, we were ex- 
posed to a thousand hardships. I hope to be forgiven for 
entering into these details, the only ones which could have 
fixed themselves in the memory of a mere youth, travelling 
rather in quest of adventures than for the purpose of making 
observations. 

Our camels were so laden with goods, that we had been 
able to take with us but a very small quantity of water: it 
was soon found necessary to deal out but avery small por- 
tion to each person: mine was not more abundant. How 
could I complain— I, a useless consumer, attached to the 
expedition through the mere condescension of the leader! 
Ihad no right to find fault, but I suffered extremely from 
thirst. I was sometimes reduced to extremity ; for, having 
no beast to ride upon, I was obliged to follow on foot. I 
have been since told that my eyes were hollow, that I panted 
for breath, and that my tongue hung out of my mouth: for 
my own part, I recollect that at every halt, ! fell to the 
ground from weakness, and had not even the courage to eat. 
At length my sufferings excited the pity of all; and M. 
Partarrieu had the kindness to divide with me his portion 
of water as well as a fruit which he had found. This fruit 
resembles the potatoe ; its pulp is white and of an agreeable 
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flavour: we subsequently found many such, which were of 
great service to us. 

A sailor, having in vain tried all means to allay his 
thirst, and set about seeking fruits, was deceived by the re- 
semblance borne by one to that which M. Partarrieu had given 
to me. He ate it, and it set his mouth on fire as if it had 
been pimento : from the retching and the violent pains with 
which he was seized we concluded that he was poisoned ; 
every one cheerfully gave up to him some of his allowance 
of drink ; but he appeared to be relieved so suddenly that I 
have since thought his illness was only a feint to excite 
pity and get alittle more water. I was not, however the worst 
off, for 1 saw several drink their urine. 

We arrived at length at Boulibaba, a village inhabited 
by pastoral Foulahs, who live during part of the year in 
the woods and subsist entirely upon milk seasoned with 
the fruit of the baobab. To us Boulibaba was a paradise ; 
we there found limpid and abundant springs: the water 
which we eagerly drank seemed to us excellent, but we had 
to pay a high price for it, the Foulahs to whom it belonged 
being poor and very selfish. We encamped near the village, 
the straw houses of which are in the form of a sugar-loaf 
truncated at top: the door is so low that, in order to enter, 
the inhabitants are obliged to crawl on all fours. 

No sooner was our arrival known than the whole vil- 
lage sallied forth to look at us: a Foulah came to the foot of 
the tree where 1 was resting and asked me in the Wolof, 
which I understood, for a grigri* to confer riches. 1 wrote 
one for him, and out of gratitude he gave me a bowl of milk. 
I was nevertheless his dupe, for scarcely was he gone when 
I perceived that he had stolen my black silk cravat. 

On quitting Boulibaba we had another desert without 
water to traverse: before we entered it, we thought it ad- 
visable to recruit ourselves from the fatigues which we had 


* Grigri a kind of writing which these people consider as a talisman. 
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undergone and to sojourn some days with the Foulah herds- 
men. A stock of water was procured: guides were hired, 
and we set out. 

After we had made half a day’s journey we arrived at 
Paillar, where we laid in a fresh store of water. It would 
not have been prudent to traverse Fouta-Toro, the inha- 
bitants of which are thieves and fanatics : we avoided it by 
turning a little to the south. The precautions which we 
had taken to obviate the want of water cheered our minds. 
The country in general appeared to us to be fine: we beheld 
with admiration trees of great height, with umbrageous fo- 
liage, covered with birds of various kinds, which by their 
song enlivened these solitudes. It was no doubt the agree- 
able sensations produced by this scenery that caused us 
partly to forget our fatigues, though we travelled from sun- 
rise till near ten o’clock at night, taking but a few moments’ 
rest during the day. On the fifth day, however, we were 
all exhausted: we suffered from thirst, and our water was 
nearly spent. European ingenuity came to our succour: 
peppermint-drops were distributed among us, and we ex- 
perienced immediate relief. Our camels suffered severely 
for want of water and forage, having no other food than 
young branches of trees, cut off here and there. 

At length we reached a hamlet where the negroes 
readily brought us some calebashes of water, but they were 
not prodigal of it, and this was prudent, considering the 
number of men and animals to be supplied: for my part, I 
received no more than about a large glassful. But no sooner 
did we begin to drink than swarms of bees settled upon the 
vessels containing the water, and even upon our lips, dis- 
puting it with us; and to this horrid punishment, these grie- 
vous pangs, we had been several times exposed during the 
journey. I have frequently seen the water-skins covered with 
bees, which we had no means of driving away but by burn- 
ing green wood, the smoke of which forced them to quit. 
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At length we entered Boudou. M. Partarrieu, who was 
extremely afraid of falling in with the almamy, wished to 
avoid Boulibaneh, his usual residence, and to reach Bakel 
speedily and by the direct route ; but the inhabitants of Po- 
tako, the second village we came to, manifested a disposition 
to oppose this design. It was therefore necessary to encamp for 
the purpose of holding a palaver.* ‘This palaver still conti- 
nued; we were near wells, but were not supplied either with 
water or provisions; no millet was brought, and a war of fa- 
mine was commenced. This system of attack upon us was the 
worst and the most dangerous of all: it behoved us to meet 
it with firmness and resolution. M. Partarrieu, who was not 
deficient in these qualities, was preparing to pursue his route 
directly towards Bakel, and we were on the point of start- 
ing, when Major Gray, the commander of the expedition, 
who came to meet us, appeared on horseback, and directed 
us to go to Boulibaneh, under the idea that the almamy 
would keep his word, and that, after he had received our 
goods he would suffer us to pass. Major Gray was rather 
credulous. For the rest, the inhabitants, as soon as they 
saw us change our route, readily permitted us to draw water 
and brought us abundance of provisions of all kinds. Peace 
being concluded and both parties on good terms, traffic com- 
menced. 

The day after the arrival of Major Gray we received or- 
ders to set out and to take the roadto Boulibaneh: we could 
do no other than obey; but, that the inhabitants of that ca- 
pital might not remark the great quantity of goods which we 
brought with us, we entered the place at night. I was in 
the rear-guard, with some English soldiers mounted on asses : 
these poor fellows were exhausted with fatigue: never had 
they made so arduous a campaign; they proposed to stay 
behind: I prevented them from so doing and we at length 
rejoined, though rather late, the head of the caravan, which 


* Negociations, traffic. 
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we found asleep in the camp that it had formed outside 
the town. This camp was nothing more than a cluster of 
straw huts, surrounded by a palisade four feet high, formed 
of trunks of trees interlaced with branches. 

Our people had neglected to inclose the wells within the 
palisade of the camp—an unpardonable oversight, which in 
the sequel exposed us to the most severe privation. ‘The 
chiefs of the expedition proceeded on their arrival to pay 
their respects to the old almamy, carrying with them valuable 
presents to dispose him in our favour. 

This was not all: they were obliged to make him fresh 
presents every day, for the greedy almamy was incessantly 
craving. Curious to see this sovereign, I repaired to his 
residence: I penetrated thither without impediment, and 
found the king of Bondou seated on a mat spread upon the 
ground, watching a negro mason belonging to our expedition, 
for whom he had applied, that he might build him a stone 
powder-room destined to contain the ammunition with which 
we had presented him. 

The almamy of Bondou, a man of about seventy, had 
quite white hair, a long beard, and a face deeply wrinkled. 
He was dressed in two pagnes* of the country and covered 
with amulets down to the ancles. He eyed me with a look 
of indifference and seemed to pay much more attention to the 
work of the mason than to my presence, which afforded me> 
leisure to examine without giving him offence. 

Having staid some days at Boulibaneh, during which 
we were on the best terms with the inhabitants, Major Gray 
made arrangements for quitting this royal residence. But 
before his departure he deemed it right to make the almamy 
a farewell present: it consisted of a piece of Guinea cloth,f 
and a few trifling articles. Whether the prince was dissa- 


* A piece of cotton cloth of the country, six feet long and two and a 
half wide. 
+ Blue Indiacalico. The pieces are about sixteen yards long. 
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tisfied with it, or apprehensive that the English were going 
to join the French for the purpose of attacking his domi- 
nions, or had vowed not to allow us to pass, he declared with 
feigned regret that he could not permit us to proceed to Ba- 
kel; that he would suffer us to goto Clego, but we must 
traverse his territories and those of Kaarta: otherwise there 
was no alternative for us but to take the road of Fouta-Toro, 
to reach the Senegal. ‘These two routes were equally arduous 
and dangerous for us, since we were sure to find in both 
those countries people as fanatic and as barbarous as the 
inhabitants of Bondou. It was evidently the almamy’s de- 
sign to cause us to be plundered and perhaps murdered. Our 
situation became alarming. A council was held, and the in- 
dignation excited by the almamy’s conduct caused the adop- 
tion of the violent measure of opening by force a passage to 
Bakel. The animals were immediately laden, and prepara- 
tions made for breaking up: but no sooner was our intention 
known than the king’s soldiers, fifty in number, armed with 
lances and muskets, came and possessed themselves of the 
wells and surrounded our camp. We had but little water, 
through the imprudence which I have mentioned above ; and 
notwithstanding the economical manner in which we em- 
ployed it, we were on the point of being totally cut off from 
it. In Africa it is easier to reduce a place by thirst than by 
famine. 

This was not the only danger that threatened us; the 
war-drums were already heard on all sides. At the sound 
of this tocsin of alarm, crowds of armed men hastened to 
obey the summons of their chiefs; and a tremendous 
uproar every where prevailed. In less than two hours a 
numerous army was on foot, ready to rush upon us: resist- 
ance became impossible, since we were no more than one 
hundred and thirty persons. Notwithstanding the ardour 
and the despair which animated all of us, we could not hope 
to withstand so many foes united. It was useless therefore, to 
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think of fighting, and all that could now be done was to 
endeavour by new negociations to avert the calamities which 
threatened us: such were the sentiments of the chief officers 
of the expedition ; they conceived that a battle could not 
fail to have a most disastrous issue; and that, independently 
_ of the loss of men and the pillage of goods, it would thence- 
forward render the whites objects of horror and execration in 
the interior of Africa. These prudent reflexions induced 
our chief to demand a palaver, which was granted by our 
enemies, but with the superiority and haughtiness of men 
sure of victory. 

The almamy rejected all the propositions that were 
made to him, and arrogantly dictated the conditions of 
peace: all that could be wrung from him by dint of solici- 
tations and presents was permission to keep as near the 
Senegal as possible, that we might not be in want of water : 
but he was inflexible in regard to the route which we were to 
pursue; Fouta-Zoro, or no water, was his definitive answer. 
We submitted thankfully to every thing, and, when once 
assured of our obedience, he made a sign to the soldiers who 
guarded the wells to retire, and we could then drink with 
security. ‘The anxiety in which we were during this parley, 
added to the heat, caused us to consider this permission of 
the almamy’s as a kindness, especially for our animals, which 
had been on their legs with their loads ever since day-break, 
without eating or drinking. 

Our departure for Fouta-Toro was deferred till the 
following day. Our caravan resembled a long file of pri- 
soners : a multitude of horsemen hovered upon our wings, 
to prevent our straggling. The almamy was more vigilant 
on this point than any other ; the traitor, to make the more 
sure that this valuable booty would not escape his allies of 
Fouta-Toro, followed us to our first halting-place, and did 
not leave us till he had received a fresh present; but, on 
retiring, he committed the duty of superintending our march 
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to several princes of his family, who accompanied us with 
a numerous escort of soldiers, horse and foot. Night having 
come on, a large fire was lighted, and, that we might no 
longer be embarrassed by the baggage which retarded our 
progress, orders were issued that every one should throw - 
into it all he possessed, excepting such articles of clothing 
as were absolutely necessary. ‘This useful sacrifice was 
made before the faces of the Foulahs, who in vain en- 
treated us to desist. In our just indignation against them 
we would rather have suffered death: than have allowed them 
to save so much as a handkerchief from the flames. 

At day-break the next morning we entered Fouta-Toro 
preceded by a very bad reputation. The people of Bondou 
had so effectually recommended us to their neighbours, that 
wherever we went we met with only hostile looks and inimi- 
cal dispositions ; neither were we any where suffered to 
supply ourselves with water till the price of it had been 
fixed: the reader will perhaps scarcely believe that fre- 
quently it cost us six francs per bottle. If we ever deviated 
from the track prescribed by our convention with the al- 
mamy of Bondou, the natives immediately secured all the 
wells, and we were obliged to return to the route agreed upon 
lest we should perish with thirst. At another time, on the 
contrary, the people of a village would have forced us to 
quit the road we were pursuing for another which would 
have taken us to a distance from the Senegal. I know not 
how we should have been able to withstand this fresh vio- 
lence, since we were to have been allowed access to the wells 
only upon the dreadful condition of pursuing this latter route; 
as we were all reduced to extremity and our strength ex- 
hausted, two wretched blunderbusses would not have suf- 
ficed for laying siege to the wells. Fortunately, M. Par- 
tarrieu found means to gain a chief, who procured us two 
skinfuls of water ; they cost us nearly ten francs a bottle ; 
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but having allayed our thirst we somewhat recovered our 
eur spirits and pursued our journey. 

Having got out of.this dilemma, we proceeded to another 
village, situated at a little distance from the Senegal, in- 
tending to take the first opportunity of approaching the river. 
Here we halted to hold council: it was resolved that we 
should rest there, and break up secretly in the middle of the 
night for the purpose of gaining the bank of the river. This re- 
solution of M. Partarrieu’s was opposed by Major Gray ; he 
objected that we might be attacked by the way, and that, after 
having broken the convention we should be treated as deserters, 
and surely murdered ; adding, that he had better take with 
him one attendant and make the best of his way to the French 
factory at Bakel, to solicit succour. In vain did M. Partar- 
rieu strive to convince him of the imprudence of such a plan 
and the danger in which we should be left by his absence, 
** When the Foulahs,’’ he added, “ shall know that our 
chief is no longer with us, they will consider us as a body 
All was to no 
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without head and not hesitate to attack us.’ 
purpose ; the major would not listen to any remonstrance, 
and departed. In the morning, the Foulahs discovered his 
absence ; they came in crowds, accusing us of treachery, 
and using terrible menaces; they were even preparing to 
fire, when M. Partarrieu conceived the happy idea of telling 
them that he had quarrelled with Major Gray, and that he 
would rather die than suffer him to come back to us. This 
tale was believed ; the Foulahs were appeased and permitted 
us to go to a village situated near the river. 

Major Gray accordingly repaired to Bakel, where he 
obtained a few blacks, with whom he set out to rejoin us ; 
but, like ourselves he did wrong in coming off without water ; 
having been unable to procure any by the way, he dispersed 
his men to seek for some. They not only found none, but 
lost themselves in the woods, where they fell in with the 
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Foulahs, who, apprized of their departure, had gone in force 
to oppose their junction with us, and easily made them 
prisoners. In this affair a few shots- were fired : several 
French negroes were dangerously wounded, and one of them 
had his thigh broken : Donzon subsequently performed am- 
putation at Bakel. 

The news of this disaster soon reached us; without loss 
of time M. Partarrieu repaired to the village where Major 
Gray was detained; entreaties, presents, threats, nothing 
could prevail upon the Foulahs to release him; and the 
joy we felt on being allowed to proceed at not too great 
distance from the river was embittered by grief at seeing the 
major conducted on horseback, under a strong escort, by a 
contrary route to ours. The Foulahs took him away solely 
with a view to induce us to turn back and follow him; but, 
conceiving that this proof of our attachment to the major 
would only have involved us in destruction, we took good 
care not to run into the snare which was laid for us, as, by 
so doing, we should in all probability have merely increased 
to no purpose the number of victims to an imprudence, 
which no solicitations could dissuade the major from com- 
mitting. 

We continued our route, still proceeding northward. After 
suffering at several places a repetition of the same torments, 
we reached Adgar, a village only a day’s journey and a half 
distant from Bakel. Here M. Partarrieu halted and encamp- 
ed close to the place, as if he intended to make a long stay 
there: he then visited the chief, and talked to him of send- 
ing off his sick to Bakel, that he might afterwards proceed 
with more ease to Fouta-Toro; but, perceiving that this 
plan displeased the village chief, he had recourse to a stra- 
tagem to gain his consent: he told him that, not having 
animals enough to carry all his baggage, he should leave 
part of his goods with him. The chief, perceiving in this 
proposition the means of subsequently possessing himself 
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of a valuable booty, assented to every thing. M. Partarrieu 
immediately directed part of the chests with which the 
camels were usually laden to be filled with stones, and hav- 
ing locked these chests, he had them carried to the chief of 
the village; he then put aside the chests containing our 
goods. ‘The camels, it is well known, are accustomed to cry 
when they are loaded; to obviate the danger in which this 
cry, the signal for our departure, might have involved us, we 
took care to make cur camels utter this cry for several suc- 
cessive nights, that the inhabitants of the village might not 
know the moment of our flight. 

All the arrangements being made, a very dark night was 
chosen, and as soon as we judged that every body was asleep, 
we started, leaving tents, huts, and palisades, standing, 
without extinguishing the fires which we had kindled, without 
even removing the pots which had been set on them for our 
supper, that the discovery of our departure by the inhabitants 
might be delayed as long as possible. The justice of this 
calculation of a prudent foresight was speedily demonstrated. 

Part of the caravan pushed on before by a route which it 
opened for itself. I remained with the rear-guard, under the 
direction of M. Partarrieu and an English serjeant who had 
the superintendence of the baggage: this division set out 
an hour later than the other. 

Such was our fear of being discovered, and so sensible were 
we of the imminence of our danger, that our march was 
more like a rout than a retreat. Forsaken chests and bales 
were to be seen every where; nay the very animals, as if 
aware of the peril and anxious to avoid it, were more un- 
tractable than ever, and scampered away across the country 
after throwing off their loads. It was more than two hours 
before we came up with our first division. Gracious Heaven ! 
what anxiety we felt during those two painful hours! scarcely 
durst we ask what had become of our companions, scarcely 
durst we think of them; we fancied that they were taken, 
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and had every reason to apprehend the like fate ourselves. 
A horn was blown from time to time: this signal of distress, 
amid the silence of night and the horror of the desert, had 
-something doleful which made us shudder. Could we but 
have heard some answer to it! but no, not the faintest 
sound, not even the shriek of a night-bird enlivened the 
woods which we traversed in the utmost haste. Presently 
we perceived nothing but ambuscades on all sides; every 
bush, every tree, assumed to our agitated minds the form of 
armed enemies; every branch was mistaken for a levelled 
musket. At length we had recourse to a final expedient to 
convey to a distance an intimation of our approach. A gun 
was fired: echo by repeating the report several times, in- 
creased our consternation without imparting a hope that we 
were heard. I then compared our situation with that of the 
victims on the raft of La Méduse, cast upon the bank of 
Arquin, without hope of relief. Excessive fear gave us the 
courage of despair, and we made such a noise with our horns 
that the first division at length heard it and answered us. 
With what joy did we accelerate our pace to come up with 
it! at last we joined it just as day began to dawn. We 
hastily deliberated on the course to be pursued. On all 
sides we were surrounded with dangers; but, at any rate, 
the farther we proceeded from the village which we had left 
the preceding night, the nearer we should approach to the 
Senegal. This plan was unanimously adopted; and to carry 
it into effect with the greater chance of success, we aban- 
doned baggage, animals, goods of all sorts; such was the 
panic that had seized every mind. 

Day-light appeared, and enabled us to discover a village 
close to us; but fortunately its inhabitants had not yet risen, 
and we were not perceived. We soon came to a stony road 
which indicated the vicinity of the river; the hope of pro- 
curing water rendered our thirst more tormenting, and agita- 
ted our minds to such a degree that we kept advancing with- 
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out knowing where we were: and we might have continued 
thus but fora negro whom we met and forced to conduct 
us to the river: he first led us past a field, where several 
negroes, who were at work, fled at sight of us towards their 
village. At length, at ten o’clock in the morning, we arrived 
at a hamlet situated on the left bank of the Senegal, at a 
little distance from Bakel. Without halting there, we lost 
no time in availing ourselves of a ford a short way off to 
cross the river. Though the water was then low, yet in 
some places it was up to our chins, so that every man was 
obliged to carry his things upon his head for fear of wetting 
them. 

We were now on the right bank of the river, and it was 
high time we were, for some of our number were still cross- 
ing when multitudes of Foulahs appeared on the other side 
armed with pikes and arrows. It had been all over with us 
had we fallen in with them in the woods, for they were the 
neighbours to our camp, enraged at having been deceived 
by our stratagem. They durst not cross the river; but 
reckoning upon our simplicity, they made signs to M. Par- 
tarrieu to come to them and explain himself. The latter 
replied, that if they would call upon him at Bakel he would 
hear what they had to say. This invitation was not accept- 
able to them; accordingly they never came, but returned 
immediately to their village. 

After crossing the river we were still a day’s journey 
from Bakel: and though it would have been more prudent 
to push on to that place at once, we were all so overwhelm- 
ed with fatigue that we were obliged to encamp by the way 
before night. We went to sleep in the most complete 
security, under the idea that the sentinels would keep good 
watch; but these sentinels having undergone the same 
fatigues as ourselves fell asleep too. No accident, however, 
befel us, and early next morning we arrived at Bakel. 

The reader may conceive our joy on entering that fort, 
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especially when we observed the generous zeal with which 
Messrs. Dupont and Dusseault, who commanded there, 
hastened to relieve us. We were treated with the kindest 
attention and supplied with refreshments of all sorts; and 
our joy was at its height, when we saw Major Gray return, 
the negroes having released him as soon as they ascertain- 
ed that he could not serve them for an hostage to bring us 
back to them: nay more, their envoys, more tractable under 
the cannon of the fort of Bakel, restored to us part of the 
things which we had abandoned on our flight, and which 
they had picked up. 

The rainy season, upon which we were entering, shed 
its baleful influence over meas well as the others. I had 
the fever, which soon assumed so alarming a character that 
I quitted the expedition and embarked on the Senegal to 
descend to St. Louis. I hoped, by the aid of medicine and 
the effects of a more salubrious climate, to recover my 
health in that town; but my disorder was so violent, that 
my convalescence was long and difficult. To complete my 
recovery, | saw no other way but to return to France, and I 
sailed for L’Orient. 

There I learned that Major Gray, after making fresh 
purchases of goods at the Senegal for the purpose of con- 
tinuing his journey in the interior, had failed in all his at- 
tempts, not without injuring the French commerce, a species 
of success which can have made but poor amends for the 
enormous loss which he has occasioned to England: for his 
enterprize, and those of Peddie, Campbell, and Tucker, 
have, it is said, together cost England eighteen millions in 
French money (£750,000 sterling). 

In 1824, I returned to the Senegal to try my fortune 
with a small venture, for which M. Sourget, a merchant of 
distinguished merit, made advances for me: the paternal 
sentiments which he manifested for me I shall ever hold in 
grateful remembrance. 

CQ 
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I need not observe that, at the bottom of my heart, I 
still cherished my design of visiting the interior of Africa: 
and it seemed as if no obstacle could any longer impede me, 
when I saw at the head of the colony Baron Roger, whose 
philanthropy and enlightened understanding promised me a 
patron of all great and useful enterprizes. 

I solicited therefore his authority for travelling in the 
interior, with the support and under the auspices of the 
king’s government: but M. Roger strove in the kindest 
manner to damp my zeal. He represented to me that the 
business in which I had embarked offered chances of fortune 
which it was imprudent to sacrifice; and that my youth and 
inexperience might moreover ruin my future prospects, and 
perhaps endanger my life. These representations entitled 
him to my gratitude, but did not shake my resolution. 

I was bent on going, and I declared that if the govern- 
ment would not accept my offers, I would carry my plan 
into execution with my own unaided means. This deter- 
mination made an impression upon the mind of the governor, 
who granted me some goods, that I might go and live among 
the Braknas and learn the Arabic language and the religious 
ceremonies of the Moors, in order that I might subsequently 
be able to lull their jealous mistrust, and thus penetrate the 
more easily to the interior of Africa. 
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On Tuesday the 3rd of August 1824, at four in the after- 
noon, I set out from St. Louis, accompanied by two men 
anda woman, allthree inhabitants of N’pal, to which vil- 
lage they engaged to serve me as guides. About seven, we 
arrived at Leybar, a village situated two leagues S.E. 4 
E. from St. Louis. We there passed a wearisome night, 
on account of the musquitoes which devoured us. The 
weather was stormy; the thunder rolled the whole night, 
and the rain fellin torrents. We went to bed on our arrival: 


at ten o’clock we were called up to supper, for which a very 
good fish couscous* was provided. 


* Couscous, a kind of pottage made with millet. 
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On the morning of the 4th we pursued our journey. 
My fellow-travellers met with a little incident which delayed 
our progress: a sheep, destined for the celebration of the 
festival of the Tabasky*, escaped from the negress who was 
driving it; we were obliged to run after the animal, but after 
several useless attempts to catch it, we continued our route. 
At ten in the morning we arrived at Gandon, a village only 
one league E. ! S.E. from Leybar. A most delightful 
country presented itself to our view. I saw many fields of 
cotton, which the negroes cultivate with success; indigo 
grows there without culture ; there is but little millet in the 
environs of the village. 

We sat down under a great tree, where travellers 
usually rest themselves till some one comes to offer them 
hospitality : on that day there was a great number of them, 
who took me for a Moor, because I wore the Moorish dress; 
but, being undeceived by my guides, who told them that I 
was about to become a convert to Islamism, they congratu- 
lated me upon my intention. 

My companions, who were much grieved at the loss 
of their sheep, went back to look for it. I rested myself 
for about an hour, and then proceeding eastward, set out 
alone for N’ghiez. Between these two villages the traveller 
who pays any attention to the beauties of nature is enchanted 
by the view of the groups of verdure scattered over the plain. 
They consist of mimosas, the thick branches of which sup- 
port the slender and flexible stems of asclepias and of dif- 
ferent species of cynanchum, which, after climbing to their 
tops, droop down in garlands, and by the diversity of their 
flowers produce an admirable effect. They frequently meet 
with other plants; their stems mutually entwine, and their 
numerous branches become so closely united and twisted 


* The Tabasky is the last day of the Ramadan: it may be likened to our 
Easter Sunday. 
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together as to form an aérial canopy, through which the 
eye perceives at a distance other groups, frequently fan- 
tastic, but always wonderful. The plain is covered witha 
carpet of verdure, the pleasing smoothness of which is 
broken by numerous shrubs, all differently decorated by 
the climbing plants which grow about them. 

The parinarius senegalensis, which is very common 
in the plain, also embellishes the scene, and heightens the 
interest of the view to the traveller reposing in the shade of 
its thick foliage. All these beauties, with which nature is 
adorned, irrestibly lead the mind up to its Creator and fill 
it with admiration of his profound wisdom. 

These delightful plains are intersected by marshes, where- 
in grow a great number of aquatic plants; as the road cros- 
ses these marshes, I was up to the knees in water. I 
reached N’ghiez about one in the afternoon: I rested there 
but a very short time; then, continuing my course east- 
ward, I passed through some fields of millet. My way 
then led me into a desert plain, but clothed with vegetation, 
and [| arrived at N’pal by sunset, quite tired with my day’s 
journey, which I had performed barefoot and carrying my 
baggage on my head. I soughta lodging with a woman of 
St. Louis, who had her family at N’pal: she received me 
very kindly, and thanks to her attentions, I passed a good 
night, which made me some amends for the preceding one. 

On the 5th [remained at N’pal. I spent the day in 
visiting the environs of the village, which is charmingly 
situated, amidst an immense plain, fertilized by the rains 
of the tropic. The inhabitants grow in abundance all that 
is requisite for their wants : accustomed to lead a very tem- 
perate life, they frequently have a surplus, which they carry 
for sale to St. Louis, bringing back in exchange fire-arms 
for their defence, and amber, coral, and glass trinkets to 
adorn their wives. This villageis reputed to be the weal- 
thiest in the neighbourhood of St. Louis. Its population 
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may be estimated at two thousand, all marabouts. The natu- 
ral advantages of their soil and situation have a visible in- 
fluence on their manners; less slothful, less insolent, and 
less treacherous, than the negroes of other parts, they bestow 
hospitality without ostentation, and always in a generous 
manner which heightens its value. Every stranger is sure of 
_ finding an asylum among them. 

Situated between the country of Cayor and Walo, twenty 
miles eastward of Gandon, this village, entirely independent, 
is governed by a marabout who is its absolute master. At 
his death he is succeeded by his eldest son; if the latter dies 
without children, the supreme power devolves to his nearest: 
kinsman. This chief levies an impost on millet, which is 
paid to him in kind at harvest-time, and amounts to one tenth. 
The inhabitants are armed with muskets and lances. When 
the neighbouring villages are threatened with pillage by the 
damel, or king, of Cayor, their inhabitants seek refuge at 
N’pal, where they are not only received, but also find gene- 
rous allies who take up their defence. 

Throughout the whole country the huts are small, ill 
constructed, and extremely filthy ; the door is so low that to. 
enter you are obliged to crawl on all fours. The residence 
of each family is composed of several huts surrounded by 
quick hedges, planted at random and without taste: some- 
times this inclosure is formed merely of posts and rails, or a 
kind of palisade of straw. The streets are extremeiy narrow, 
winding, and dirty, all sorts of filth being thrown into them. 
Both men and women are very uncleanly, as in all the negro 
villages in this country, and they rub a great quantity of 
butter upon their heads. 

Few idle persons are to be seen among them. ‘The men 
employ themselves in the cultivation of their fields during the 
rainy season, and in clearing the land required for fresh crops 
during the dry season: the women have to attend to the 
household concerns ; they spin cotton; some dye cloths blue 
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with the indigo which the country supplies almost. without 
culture; and the cleverest of them traffic in the productions 
of the soil, which they procure in exchange for the glass beads, 
amber, and coral, purchased at St. Louis, whither they repair 
to sell the corn and cloths, by which they make a great 
profit. 

Though better than the other negroes, their neighbours, 
they are not exempt from superstition : the scarcity of stones 
in the neighbourhood has given rise toa fable which, being 
generally believed, may long contribute to the security of the 
country. There is one, about a quarter of a mile E. } S. E. 
from the village. The absurd stories which I heard con- 
cerning this stone made me desirous to see it. It is by the 
road side, about eighteen inches in length and eight broad, 
the top of it projecting about four inches above the surface of 
the ground: in colour it is ferruginous and it has a volcanic 
appearance: I would have broken off a piece, but the negro 
who accompanied me prevented it. According to an ancient 
custom, all the inhabitants, when they pass this stone, draw 
a thread from their pagne, which they throw upon it, as a 
sort of offering which they make to it. 

The marabouts assert and firmly believe, that when the 
village is threatened with any danger, for instance, pillage, 
this stone moves thrice round it in the preceding night, by. 
way of warning; and all the warriors arm themselves in 
consequence. The two following tales are related by them in 
proof of the virtue of their stone. The Moors, joined by the 
people of Walo, advanced to the vicinity of N’pal with the 
intention of plundering the place. This was in the dry sea- 
son. ‘The stone, after making the circuit of the village in the 
night, caused it to rain so vehemently, and blue flames to 
issue from the ground in such great quantity, that the Moors, 
struck with terror, betook themselves to flight: the inhabi- 
tants pursued and made a dreadful slaughter among them, 
and took prisoners a great number of WaAlo blacks, who were 
sold as slaves and carried to the colonies. 
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On another occasion, they were attacked by two Moorish 
kings, who carried off some of the inhabitants into slavery. 
These two kings, they say, were taken suddenly ill and died 
by the way: they did not fail to attribute their death to the 
power of the stone; the slaves were nevertheless carried 
away and have never returned. In short, the veneration ex- 
cited by this stone has always been so great, that only ten 
years ago it was the object of a sort of religious worship. 
A festival was held and all the inhabitants were obliged to 
attend it: in the evening, calebashes full of nicely prepared 
couscous were placed near the stone, and as it was always 
eaten by the animals, the people believed that a spirit dwelt 
in the stone, and considered the acceptance of the offering as 
a happy omen. The greatest part of the day was spent in 
prayer; after which, on asignal given by the chief marabouts, 
all present ran away. If any one, in running, happened to 
fall, the accident was always regarded as an indication of his 
speedy death. | 

As I have already observed, the plain through which 
runs the road from N’ghiez to N’pal is not cultivated, though 
the soil is capable of being rendered very productive. The 
woods consist principally of mimosas; and the various species 
of grasses which cover the ground attract thither abundance 
of all sorts of game. The soil in the environs of N’pAl is of 
two kinds: you meet with hollows in which the rain water 
settles, and this renders them far superior to the rest of the 
plain: they are composed of black sand, enriched by the 
mud which the water deposits, and by the remains of the 
vegetables which rot in it: these are the most productive 
spots. The rest of the land, though of inferior quality, is 
very fertile ; it contains fields of considerable extent, culti- 
vated with the greatest care; each marabout has his own, 
which he tills himself with his slaves. ‘The inhabitants grow 
abundance of millet, cotton, water-melons, and a sort of 
beans, of which they consume a great quantity. They have 
herds of horned cattle, sheep, and goats: they rear great 
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numbers of poultry, wild and tame ducks, Guinea fowl, and 
several kinds of game, the young of which they pick up in 
the fields. 

The water which they drink is bad: they collect it in 
ponds during the rainy season, for the wells are at a great 
distance from the village, and even these furnish water that 
is by no means agreeable: I meant to go to see them, but a 
violent storm prevented my making this excursion. 

On the 6th I purposed to set out, but it was Tabasky 
day, and I could not procure a guide. One offered himself 
for the following day, when I was seized with a fever, which 
confined me to my bed, and had such pains in all my limbs 
that I was unable to move. In the rainy season all the ne- 
groes are liable to this disorder, for which, however, they 
employ no remedy. | 

At length, on the 9th I was about to depart, when I was 
told that my guide was a thief, and that he would certainly 
rob me, or arrange with some accomplice to do it. As it was 
impossible for me to procure another, I deferred my departure 
till the following day. 

On the 10th I availed myself of the opportunity of some 
persons going to their fields on the frontiers. of Walo, who 
promised to put me into the right track. We proceeded 
N.E. ; N. for three miles; there they pointed out the route 
which I was to pursue, and then went to their work. I stop- 
ped for a moment, and then travelled on alone in a north-east 
direction toward Walo. About noon [ arrived much fatigued 
at Sokhogne, a village in the Wale country; the route which 
I had followed was covered with wood. The environs of 
this village are not cultivated. 

After resting myself under a tamarind-tree, I bought 
some milk and couscous. I went to see the chief of the vil- 
lage, who offered to conduct me to Merina, whither he was 
going, to ascertain the truth of certain rumours which were 
circulated, respecting a war between his country and the 
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Peulhs.* I accompanied him, in spite of the fever which 
had not left me, and we arrived there at three in the afternoon. 
This village is about eighteen miles N.E. from N’pal. We 
had still to travel through woods. I was extremely fatigued, 
and lay down in the shade of a hut into which 1 had been 
refused admission. The man, who had acted in the capacity 
ef guide, came and informed me that two men would set out 
the same evening for Mall, and he advised me to seize this 
opportunity. He asked me if I could walk well at night, 
adding that it was as far from that place to Mall as it was. 
from N’pél to Merina; and he assured me that on the follow- 
ing day I should not meet with a guide. I determined there- 
fore to accompany those whom chance offered me : I arranged 
with one of them to carry my baggage ; he agreed to do so for 
two quires of paper and four heads or three leaves of tobacco ; 
at sun-set we started. 

The direction we pursued was N.E. 3 E. One of my 
guides was on horseback ; we walked at a good pace. Travel- 
ling in the dark was very unpleasant; I ran so many thorns — 
into my feet that I was unable to proceed, and I offered the 
negro who had the horse the same price to let me ride as I 
paid for carrying my baggage: the negro accepted it and. 
made me get up behind. I found this position so inconvenient 
that I was as tired as if I had walked; my feet, however, 
became no worse. 

An hour before we reached the village, we entered some 
very fine fields of millet, which the moon-light enabled us to 
perceive. We reached Mall about one in the morning : at the 
noise made by the dogs on our approach, some of the inha- 
bitants rose to enquire who we were. A good old marabout 
offered me his hut: my feet were so swollen and so painful 
that I could not stir a step: the negro lent me his arm, and 
kindly leading me in, told me to lie down on his humble bed - 


*The Peulhs inhabit Fouta-Toro; they are also called Foulahs. 
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But for this attention of the humane old man’s, I should not 
have been able to prosecute my journey on the following day. 

Having extracted a great quantity of thorns from my 
feet, I thought myself capable of starting, when I was sud- 
denly seized with a most violent pain in my left arm, which 
obliged me to halt that day and the 12th at this village. I 
saw the lake of Panieh-Foul or N’gher; it is at this part 
about a mile broad. 

On the 13th at sun-rise I set out from Mall with my old 
marabout, who insisted on accompanying me to Nieyeh,* 
about three miles distant. The whole country between these 
two villages is highly cultivated. It was eight in the morning 
when I parted from my guide: I proceeded northward, and 
about ten arrived at Neyreh. 1 sought a lodging with the 
chief of the village, to whom the old marabout at Mall had 
directed me, and who received me very kindly. He ques- 
tioned me concerning the object of my journey ; I replied 
that I was going to embrace the Mahometan faith: he highly 
approved my design, and endeavoured to impress me with the 
notion that God was extremely gracious to me in thus deliver- 
ing me from the flames to which the christians are destined. 
My disguise deceived some persons ; for, being in the evening 
at the door of the hut for the sake of coolness, I overheard 
a dispute between two women, one of whom asserted that I 
was a Moor. 

On the following day, the 14th, I joined a Moor and 
three Moorish females who were travelling the same way as 
Iwas; they were mounted on carrier-bullockst. At the 
distance of about three miles, we met a troop of Moors and 
negroes of WAlo, who attempted to rob me. One of the Moors 


* Or Niegueh. 

+ The carrier-bullock is a particular species. It has a bunch on 
the back. After it has been castrated, it is accustomed while very young 
to carry burdens ; and to make it the more tractable, a cord is run through 
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thrust his hand into my bundle, which was placed on a 
bullock, and pulled out a roll of papers, among which were 
letters of the utmost consequence to me, and carried them 
off. Iran after him, and had a long struggle with him for 
the purpose of recovering them, but several negroes inter- 
fered and knocked me down : at length the Moor who acted 
as a guide to me came to my assistance and obtained restitu- 
tion of my roll. After some altercation they let me go; 
they nevertheless wanted to force me to give them some 
tobacco, which they had seen in my bundle; I would 
gladly have made a sacrifice to get rid of them, but this 
article was absolutely necessary to me, and I persisted in my 
refusal to give them any thing. They left us and we conti- 
nued our route, without any other accident, to the camp 
to which my guides were bound, where we arrived about 
two in the morning. By the way I had suffered severely from 
thirst ; I appeased it with milk and water, and lay down 
under a tent for about an hour, after bargaining with a man 
to take me on a carrier-bullock to the French settlements 
for a hundred head of cloves. 

I set out and at five in the evening arrived at Richard- 
Tol, where I waited for an opportunity of proceeding. On 
the 18th I embarked in the Active cutter for Dagana. The 
night which I passed on board was as harassing as that 
which I spent at Leybar : at this season it is impossible to 
get any rest on board these small vessels unless you are 
provided with a mosquito-curtain; the mosquitoes settling 
upon you in countless numbers and inflicting inexpressible 
torments. In the evening of the 19th I arrived at Dagana, 
where I sojourned eight days. During this time I took 
walks in the environs, especially towards the neighbouring 
marigot® to the east of the village, where I had occasion 
to notice the ingenious manner, adopted by the negroes of 
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Walo to catch the fish which are very abundant in these 
waters. ‘They have a net eight or nine feet square, sewed 
up at one end: two thick flexible sticks are securely fastened 
at the extremities to the lateral sides of the net in such a 
manner, that by means of them the net may be shut and 
opened at pleasure: the upper side is left open or but half 
sewed up; lastly, the two sticks being held together with 
the hand, the net has the form of a bag. The negroes 
drive a row of stakes into the bottom of the marigot, so as 
to divide it in two: these stakes are placed so close as to 
allow only very small fish to pass; and they fasten to them, 
two feet below the surface of the water, wooden cross-bars 
on which they stand. To catch the fish, they sink the net 
gently to the bottom, holding the two sticks apart, that is, 
keeping the net open; then bringing the sticks together, 
they close it and draw it out of the water: in this manner 
the fish are taken as in a bag. To manage it with the 
greatest ease, they take care to let the sticks project two 
feet beyond the top of the net, and support these ends 
upon their shoulders ; then with their hands they can move 
it about at pleasure. They have a stick about a foot long, 
with which they kill the fish, and then by means of an 
iron hook and a cotton cord they hang it to one of the 
stakes, to keep moist in the water till they have finished 
their fishery, which is always very productive. The nets 
are made of twisted cotton thread of the thickness of sail- 
makers’ twine. 

The fishermen cut open the fish, dry it, and take it 
for sale to villages at a distance from the banks of the river; 
carrying on a very extensive commerce in this article. 

On the 24th of August the steam-vessel, for which I was 
waiting to; be {conveyed to Podor, arrived ; we started at 
seven in the evening of the 27th, and landed there on the 
29th at two in the afternoon. It is an ancient French 
settlement, of which few traces only are now left. I went 
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to lodge at the house of Moctar Boubou, the chief of the 
village, and minister of Hamet-Dou, king of the Braknas, 
to whom I wished to go for the purpose of completing my 
Arabic education, that I might the more easily penetrate 
into the interior of the country, and visit every part of that 
immense desert, respecting which we possess but vague 
and scanty information. 

At this marabout’s I found the agents of Hamet-Dou, 
who had been to St. Louis to receive the customs which the 
government annually pays to that prince. They were de- 
lighted to hear that it was my intention to embrace Islamism, 
congratulating me at great length upon it, and encouraging 
me to persist in my resolution. They also promised to 
serve me as guides in my journey to their king; but, on 
the ist of September, when they set out, they refused to 
take me along with them, alleging that the camp was ten 
days’ march distant, and that I should not be able to sup- 
port the fatigue of the voyage. I guessed the motive which 
induced them to act thus: I offered two gouwrdes* to Bou- 
bou-Fanfale, the chief of the party ; he agreed to take me 
with him and we started at eight in the morning. 

We went back down the Senegal for two miles, towards 
the factory of the Cock or the Braknas. At the call of my 
guides, a negro brought us from the opposite bank a large 
canoe, into which the merchandise was put; we then went 
on board ourselves, ten in number. ‘They made the bul- 
locks swim after us, pulling them along by the cord passed 
through their nostrils: in this manner we reached without 
accident the right bank of the river. The bullocks were re- 
loaded, and about eleven we were ready to resume our jour- 
ney. The two negroes accompanied us to the marigot of 
Koundy. Our road lay through a black clayey soil, en- 
riched by the relics of vegetables which cover it. Large 


* Piastres: at the Senegal five and six franc pieces are called gourdes. 
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mimosas form a thick wood under which the zizyphus 
lotus grows in abundance. This soil would be extremely fer- 
tile if it were cultivated. 

Having reached the marigot the negroes began to look 
for their canoes which they had sunk in the water for con- 
cealment: they were very small, and could not carry the 
baggage across in fewer than six trips, which greatly de- 
layed our journey. 

When the negroes left us, the Moors would have obliged 
me to return with them, hoping no doubt to extort from me 
a fresh present: but I was firm, and reminding Boubou- 
Fanfale of the engagement which he made when receiving 
my two gourdes, I persisted in going along with them. At 
two o’clock we resumed our journey. We halted two miles 
N. E. of Koundy, on a pretty hill covered with verdure. 
The soil consisted of a reddish sand, and the ground was 
quite open. The bullocks there found abundant pasturage, 
and they were suffered to graze till five o’clock, when we 
resumed our route, proceeding N. E. 4 N. We travelled 
in the night: the bullocks were already extremely fatigued, 
and one of them lay down. The Moors, unable to make 
it rise by blows, had recourse to a method which I have fre- 
quently seen used since, and which is always successful : 
they bound a cord tight round the muzzle so as to prevent 
respiration and left the animal to itself. It struggled for a 
moment, and then jumped upon its legs: the cord was im- 
mediately removed, its load replaced, and it followed the 
others. After we had gone nine miles in the same direction, 
we halted at eleven at night. 

We were threatened with a storm: the firmament was 
on fire in the east quarter, and the thunder rolled inces- 
santly. The Moors dug large holes, into which they put 
their goods to preserve them from the rain which seemed 
likely to be very heavy. The wind blew with violence from 


the east, and raised clouds of sand, which, falling again, 
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annoyed us exceedingly. At length, the wind having ceased, 
the storm dispersed without rain. 

The weather having become calm, the Moors prepared 
our supper, which consisted of a little couscous, which we 
took without salt, my guides having forgotten to procure a 
supply at Podor; but, having eaten nothing all day, appetite 
compensated the want of seasoning. The soil was of the 
same nature as at our preceding halting place. 

September 2nd. At five in the morning we resumed our 
route proceeding N. FE, Our road led through a delightful 
country. The ground, diversified by hills covered with ver- 
dure, presented, with its numerous valleys, rich in vegeta- 
tion, a prospect of the most pleasing kind. Game is here 
very plentiful ; the woods abound in wild boars and ante- 
lopes. I saw a wild cat, which on perceiving us, set up a 
loud cry, and then scampered away. The generally received 
opinion that ferocious beasts are numerous in the desert 
is erroneous ; for, neither did I see any during my residence 
among the Braknas, nor did I ever hear of any accident in- 
dicating their presence. I have since remarked, during my 
journey to ‘Timbuctoo, that these animals are not more nu- 
merous in the interior. It is the inhabited tracts, or those 
contiguous to the lakes and rivers, which are the haunts of 
lions and leopards; it is there that they attack cattle, and 
sometimes, but very rarely, men. 

We halted an hour near a pool, by which stands a large 
baobab (adansonia digitata) ; the water was so muddy, 
that it was scarcely possible to drink it: the Moors, to ren- 
der it less disagreeable, mix with it a little treacle. This 
forenoon we travelled nine miles. At three o’clock we 
stopped for prayer, and continued our journey for the space 
of twelve miles to the N. E. over a tolerably rich soil, 
covered with zizyphus lotus and a species of the gramineous 
tribe, the prickly seeds of which adhere to the clothes and 
run into the flesh; I had my feet full of them, and they 
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caused me the most acute pain. This plant abounds in 
sandy soils; the negroes on the Senegal call it khakhame. 
No person ever visited the environs of that river without 
having been cruelly tormented by it. Fatigue, however, 
made me forget my sufferings, and I slept soundly. 

September 3rd. About one in the morning I was 
awakened to take a little sangleh,* and two hours after- 
wards commenced the preparations for departure ; at five we 
started. The heat during the day was excessive, augmented 
as it wasby a scorching east wind. My thirst was insup- 
portable; perceiving a group of trees, I ran to them, 
thinking to find water, but was disappointed ; and I must 
have been quite knocked up had I not met by the way with 
abundance of grewia, the yellow fruit of which, of the size 
of a pea, is very glutinous, though far from agreeable to 
the taste. I kept continually chewing it, which relieved me 
much. At length, about one o’clock, we reached a pool, 
where we rested ourselves till three. Here I quenched my 
thirst, and my companions bathed: we had travelled nine 
miles to the N. E.  N. over an absolutely sandy soil. 

Having resumed our route to N. E. + E. we came to so- 
lid ground, covered with small flints of a bright red which 
incommoded us much. We saw several ponds; and I re- 
marked one on the banks of which were six baobabs of pro- 
digious dimensions. At ten we came to a ravine where there 
was water: here we halted for the night. We were more. 
fortunate in the latter part of the day than we had been in 
the morning ; for there was no want of water, and we found 
in abundance a plant which I took for an anona, a foot 
high, and bearing extremely green foliage: its fruits is of the 
size of a pigeon’s egg, and contains several seeds ; the pulp, 
slightly acid, is very good to eat. The Moors fell upon this 
fruit with avidity and devoured it; I followed their example 


* A sort of gruel made of the flour of millet or other grain. 
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and experienced great benefit from it, for it is an excellent 
thing for cooling and allaying thirst. 

This day’s journey had greatly fatigued me; the sharp 
flints on which we had to walk, had cut my feet sadly. In 
vain did I entreat the Moors to permit me to ride for a short 
time on one of the bullocks; none of them would give up 
his place to me, so that I was obliged to follow on foot. 
Accordingly, the moment we halted, I threw myself on 
the ground, and slept in spite of the storm which came 
on. : 

September Athy An hour before sunrise we set out, di- 
recting our course eastward, and after proceeding three miles 
we found traces of a camp which appeared to have been left 
the same morning. We travelled about a mile to the south, 
to visit a small camp occupied by slaves of Hamet-Dou’s, 
who had been sent to this place to cultivate millet. Ina 
moment I was surrounded by the inhabitants of this camp, 
who thronged round to examine me, being the first Euro- 
pean-they had ever seen. An old marabout, who appeared 
to be the chief of these slaves, ordered them to retire, and 
asked me numerous questions respecting my conversion to 
Islamism: after making me repeat some words of the Koran 
he directed sangleh to be made. Each family brought us a 
small calabash full; but had we not been so hungry as we 
were, we could not have eaten it, for, it was not only without 
salt, but the poor creatures had not even milk to mix it with. 
The appearance of the camp gave no high opinion of the 
magnificence of the prince to whom it belonged: the huts 
were small and ill built, and they scarcely afforded shelter 
from the sun. Two very shabby tents were no doubt the 
dwellings of the marabouts appointed to superintend the 
slaves, whose only garment was a sheep-skin, which covered 
them from the waist to the knees: they were about fifty in 
number and lived in fifteen huts. 
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A Wolof* slave having heard me speak her language 
came up to me and inquired if J was acquainted with her 
country: I availed myself of this opportunity to learn some 
particulars concerning their occupations. She informed me 
that the wealthy Moors send out slaves every year to sow 
millet, and that after the harvest they return to the camp of 
their masters. I went to look at their fields and found them 
badly cultivated. The negroes were busy weeding the millet; 
they merely scratched the surface of the ground, which, from 
its clayey compact nature ought toe be turned up to some 
depth and broken. | 

At two o’clock we pursued our route to the E. } N. E. 
and, having proceeded eight miles, crossed a rivulet in which 
the water was up to our waists: its current, which is very 
rapid, runs to the N. N. W. I was told that this stream 
descends from the mountains situated near Galam, the di- 
rection of which was pointed out to me to the E. S. E.; ac- 
cording to the Moors, it is absorbed by a lake about three 
days’ journey from the spot where we halted. 

After crossing this rivulet, my guides changed their 
direction: we travelled five miles to the east over ground 
covered with khakames, which incommoded me exceedingly. 
It then became stony and hilly, and we proceeded a mile to 
the north that we might arrive at water ; and about eleven we 
reached a pool, the water of which was tolerably good. We 
kindled a fire for the purpose of cocking our supper, but, 
by the time it was ready, a violent storm came on. The 
Moors took off their coussabes—a sort of tunics—and put 
them into the pots to protect them from the rain: I did the 
same, so that we were all naked. We collected wood, made 


* The negroes who inhabit the countries of Cayor, Walo, and 
Ghiolof, are called Wolofs. They all speak the same language, with 
some modifications in the different countries. This language is understood 
by the Foulahs of Fouta Toro and their neighbours, the Serreres, as also 
by the Moors who travel in those parts, 
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a great fire, and huddled round it, and in this state were 
drenched with the rain, which fell for two hours in torrents: 
it was extremely cold, and as it may be easily conceived, 
we were very uncomfortable. When the storm had ceased, 
we again put on our coussabes, which were perfectly dry ; 
but a mizzling rain, which lasted all night, incommoded us 
much. ‘The bad weather having prevented us from getting 
our supper, we breakfasted at the dawn of day with a keen 
appetite, though our sangleh had been exposed to the rain 
the whole night. At sunrise we spread out the goods to 
dry ; all of them had got wet, the soil, composed of ferru- 
ginous rock, being too hard to allow us to dig holes to shel- 
ter them in. 

September 5th. At noon we resumed our route, travel- 
ling to the N. E. for the space.of twelve miles, and at ten at 
night we arrived at a camp situated on the bank of a rivulet : 
here we halted a moment, and one of our people went to 
apprize the marabouts of our arrival: he soon returned and 
we entered the camp; Iwas immediately surrounded. ‘The 
marabouts made me repeat the usual form of prayer of the 
Musulmans: There is but one God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet. I was besieged, and could not obtain a moment’s 
rest the whole evening. The females, squatted behind the 
men, thrust their heads between the legs of the latter to get 
a sight of me; but at every motion that I made they drew 
back their heads with loud screams, at the risk of upsetting 
the men, producing confusion among ‘the throng which kept 
constantly increasing. Being warned by my conductors not 
to leave the centre of the camp, lest I should be robbed, I 
lay down upon the ground, and covered myself with a 
pagne, hoping that the Moors would retire; but this precau- 
tion was of no avail; they continued to torment me: the 
women, having grown bolder, uncovered me ; the children, 
after their example, pulled me one by the leg, another by 
the arm, while others struck my feet or pricked me with 
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thorns. Being unable to endure this treatment any longer, 
I started up in a rage, and my persecutors run away: | 
then went to Boubou-Fanfale, and expressed my dissatis- 
faction at his conduct towards me. I represented to him 
that I was about to turn Musulman, and that on this account 
he ought to protect me and to procure me a little rest. He 
spoke to an old marabout, who had great difficulty to keep 
off the crowd; I then accompanied my protector to prayers, 
and on my return lay down upon a mat. A calabash of 
milk, containing about four quarts, was given me for sup- 
per; and more was offered me in case I had not had enough. 
‘This was the season when the pastures were in the best con- 
dition ; there was abundance of milk and we were supplied 
with more than we could drink. 

September 6th. At seven in the morning, we prepared 
to depart. The women and children had assembled round 
me; for more than half an hour the rabble of the camp 
followed at my heels ; the women, with their faces concealed 
by the end of the Guinea cloth which serves them for a gar- 
ment, affected to take no notice of me, and turned their 
heads when I looked at them, while the boys pelted me with 
stones, crying: Zahale ichouf el nasrani ! “‘ Come and see 
the christian !’’ I faced about several times, and then they 
all ran away ; but they returned the next moment, and were 
more troublesome than before. At length my guides, weary 
themselves of these importunities, drove off the crowd, who 
returned to the camp. : 

It was nine o’clock when we arrived at the camp of Sidi- 
Mohammed: we stopped there to obtain bullocks, for ours 
were exceedingly fatigued. The whole camp thronged round 
me, and I had to endure a repetition of all the annoyances 
of the preceding night. ‘To quench our thirst we were sup- 
plied with a large calabash full of sour milk mixed with three 
parts of water; this pleasant and wholesome beverage 
is called chent by the Moors, and is common in all the 
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Arab countries that I have visited.. We hired two carrier- 
bullocks, and at ten o’clock resumed our journey. I had 
walked all the way from Podor to this place; but, as we 
had increased the number of our oxen, I obtained permission 
to ride one of them. | 

After travelling eight miles to the N. E. over a stony 
soil, we came to a small camp composed of fifteen tents 
and some ill built straw huts, the dwellings of slaves. The 
baggage was deposited in a tent, and I was invited to retire 
to another. To avoid disagreeable visits, I pretended to be 
asleep, but it was to no purpose; the whole evening I had 
to endure the same kind of persecutions as I had suffered 
in the preceding camps. We supped very late ; our meal 
consisted of sangleh, made with fresh milk. Having ob- 
served that the grains of which this mess was composed 
were whole, I inquired the reason, and was told that it was 
not millet, but haze*, and that at this season the marabouts 
employ their slaves in gathering it. This grain is very 
common, and grows naturally without cultivation. Some 
slaves employed in this sort of harvest were pointed out to 
me: they were females, provided with a small broom, 
and two baskets, one of which, less than the other, is of an 
oval shape and has a handle above. When the haze is in 
the ordinary state and has not been trampled by cattle, 
they go along swinging this basket to the right and left, so 
as to rub the ears of the plants against it by striking them 
with their hands; the ripe grains fall into the basket, and 
when they have obtained a certain quantity they pour it into 
the larger one, which is destined to receive the produce 
of their labour. This method furnishes the grain in 
a much cleaner state than the second, but the quantity 


* This is the same thing as the bakat of the negroes of Walo; it is a 
holcus, the grain of which nearly resembles our millet—perhaps the holcus 


sorghum. 
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obtained is smaller, for, as it may be easily conceived, the 
whole of the grain beaten out does not fall into the basket. 
When the haze has been trodden, or a first gathering made 
in the manner just described, they cut the plant with a ser- 
rated knife which they have for this purpose, then sweep the 
grain together upon the ground into little heaps, which they 
afterwards take up; and, as inthis way they get more mould 
than grain, they separate them by means of the /ayot,* which 
requires a great deal of time. On their return home, they 
take from the quantity collected (which may be estimated at 
five pounds of haze in a day) as much as they need for their 
supper, and carry the rest to their master’s tent. The haze 
is not pounded like millet: it is separated from the straw, 
washed several times to clear it from all the particles of earth 
and made to burst: this grain swells much and makes a 
very white but not very nourishing sangleh. ‘To reduce it to 
fiour, a little water is thrown upon it, and after steeping a 
short time, a few strokes of the pestle are sufficient to 
pound it. 

In this camp we passed part of the 7th of December, 
because we were approaching that of the king, and my 
guides did not wish to reach the latter till night. We left it 
at two o’clock, and proceeded northward for three miles upon 
a soil composed of black sand, covered with ferruginous 
stones. The country is studded with patches of verdure, 
which afford pasturage for the cattle. 

It was near three o’clock when we arrived at the camp 
of Mohamed-Sidy-Moctar, head marabout of the king, and 
chief of the tribe of Dhiedhiebe. He had been apprised 
of my coming, and had waited for me, he said, with impa- 
tience: he came to meet us, took me by the hand, and 


* A small basket of straw, resembling those of our shop-keepers : it is 
used for winnowing the flour for the purpose of separating the bran. 
The negresses are very expert at this operation, turning out the bran and 
the imperfectly pounded grain; the flour is left on the layot. 
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having led me to the front of his tent, made me sit down 
upon a sheep-skin. He appeared highly pleased, seated him- 
self beside me, and having sent for Boubou-Fanfale, who 
spoke Wolof, to act as interpreter, he inquired what were the 
motives that induced me to change my religion; what I had 
been doing at St. Louis; of what country I was; whether I 
had any relatives in France ; and lastly, whether I was rich. 
I was obliged to answer these questions, for I perceived from 
the way in which they were put, that this marabout had con- 
ceived suspicions in regard to me, which, for my security, it 
was of consequence to remove: I replied therefore, that, 
having met with a French translation of the Koran, I had 
there found important truths, with which I was deeply im- 
pressed ; that ever since I had ardently desired to embrace 
Islamism, and had been incessantly engaged in devising the 
means of accomplishing this purpose, but that my father had 
opposed it; that since I had resided at the Senegal, where | 
had settled as a trader, I had received intelligence of his 
death, on which I returned to France to secure what property 
he had left ; and that, being then my own master, I had sold 
every thing I had in my country, and bought merchandise, 
for the purpose of carrying my design into execution. I 
added that, at the Senegal, I had heard the wisdom of the 
Braknas highly extolled, and had in consequence determined 
to come and live among them; but that, on entering the 
Senegal, the vessel which 1 was in was wrecked, and I had 
saved but a small part of my goods; that I had left them 
with M. Alain, who lived at St. Louis and was advantage- 
ously known to them, and intended to lay out the produce of 
the little pack which I had brought with me in the purchase 
of cattle, for the purpose of settling in their country, as soon 
as my education should be finished. He seemed satisfied 
with my answers; the intimation concerning the goods was 
what pleased him most, and I congratulated myself on having 
resorted to this artifice. It was agreed that I should remain 
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with him, that he should undertake my education and provide 
for my wants; and he added, in an emphatic manner, that 
he already considered me as one of his children. 

Several young persons, doubtless with a view to learn 
my business, invited me to accompany them to prayer ; but 
the chief marabout opposed it, alleging that I was not yet a 
Musulman. One of the sons of my host came and asked me 
if | would choose meat or sangleh for supper. 1 replied that 
all dishes were alike to me; on which he left me, and at nine 
o’clock a large plate of meat swimming in melted butter was 
brought to me: I have since learned that this dish is con- 
sidered as a great luxury by these people. After supper, 
Mohamed Sidy Moctar informed me that next day we should 
set out for the king’s camp, and that it would be necessary 
for me to bathe before I was presented to that prince; to 
this I agreed with the greater pleasure, as a bath could not 
but be very beneficial to me and refresh me much after the 
fatigues of the journey. 

September sth. When I had risen, I took out of my sack 
some articles which I had brought with me, and offered them 
as a present to my host, who seemed highly flattered and 
accepted them with pleasure. A little milk was brought to 
us; he then made me mount a camel with him and we set 
out for the king’scamp. We proceeded to the N. E.; the 
whole plain was studded with ferruginous rocks, and here 
and there small islands of sand remarkable for their verdure ; 
they are cultivated by the Moors, who sow them with millet. 
We passed on the way several camps of zenagues, or tribu- 
taries, but at great distances from one another. 

I saw some slaves employed in weeding millet; they 
used an instrument like a chimney-sweeper’s scraper, having 
a handle a foot long ; they knelt to their work. 

The motion of the camel fatigued me to such a degree 
that I was obliged to dismount. The country was open, and 
intersected by ravines : the soil was composed of a very hard 
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red sand, on which I saw a great, number of blocks of white 
marble ; several of these I examined to ascertain their nature. 
We halted at a small camp consisting of seven tents; the 
marabout ordered some milk and water to be given to me to 
quench my thirst. We remained there during the heat of 
the day; my marabout then desired me to perform the 
salam *, and we pursued our journey still in the same direc- 
tion. Before we reached the king’s camp, we passed near 
a pond, in which my guide caused ime to be again washed by 
a zenague Moor, to purify me, as he said. | 
It was three o’clock when we reached the camp of the 

king : we had travelled twenty-four miles, and that in a very 
short time, for our camel went at a great rate. The camp 
was situated at a place called Guiguis, near a pond which 
served for watering the cattle. 

Every body was apprized of my coming; in consequence 
I was presently surrounded by anumerous concourse. There 
were in the camp many marabouts who expected presents 
from this prince; they received me kindly: one of them, 
the Sherif Sidy-Mohammed, belonging to the Koont nation, 
proposed to me to take up my abode in his camp, promising 
to treat me as his son. I thanked him, and told him in 
answer to his politeness, that if I had not promised Moham- 
med-Sidy-Moctar, I should have given him the preference. 
I desired to be presented afterwards to Hamet-Dou; but I 
was told that this prince was lying down and that I could 
not see him till he awoke: in a quarter of an hour he sent 
for me, and [I found him with a negro who spoke a little 
French and served as interpreter. When J entered the king’s 
tent, he stretched out his hand with a smile, and addressed 
me with the customary salutation. Salam aleikoom, adding 
these words of French which he had picked up at the. 
Moorish market— Comment vous portez-vous, Monsieur ? 


* To say prayers. 
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Bien, merci, Monsieur.” He asked the question, and answered 
it himself, not understanding the meaning of the words, which 
he repeated several times ; he then asked me many questions, 
inquiring about the merchants of St. Louis with whom he 
was acquainted, and lastly about my own profession. I told 
him the same tale which I had got up the evening before for 
Mohammed-Sidy-Moctar ; he was perfectly satisfied with 
it, and I perceived (as I had on the former occasion) that 
what pleased them most was the account of my wealth. He 
reiterated his questions, to try whether 1 should repeat the 
same answers, and concluded by assuring me of his protection 
while I should remain in his dominions, and particularly 
against his great marabout. He told me not to be afraid of 
any of his subjects; to which I replied that I feared no one 
but God. This answer pleased him; he took my hand with 
an air of satisfaction, exclaiming at the same time: MWaloum, 
Abd-Allahi (that is right Abd-Allahi*) and then dismissed 
me, admonishing me to rejoin my mentor, and not to leave 
him again. As it was now dark however, and I did not 
know where to find Mohammed-Sidy-Moctar, I was lodged 
in a tent belonging to the king’s suite, many of whom 
crowded around me. 

I was not yet accustomed to the Moorish diet, and the 
small quantity of milk [ had drunk in the morning was very 
little support ; it was now late at night and I was ravenously 
hungry. I ventured at last, to ask those who were about me 
for something to eat. One of them repeated the request to 
the king, who sent for me again, made me say a prayer, and 
then ordered a slave to milk a cow for me. I had hoped for 
something a little more substantial, and I told Hamet-Dou, 
when they brought me the milk, that I should like to eat 
something before I drank, and that I was more hungry than 
thirsty. ‘These words excited ‘laughter unextinguishable”’ 


* T had chosen the name of Abd-Allahi as the most satisfactory to 
Musulman piety ; it signifies slave of God. 
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in all those who were in the tent ; the king himself laughed 
as if he would have split his sides, and then told me he had 
nothing better to offer me, for that he never took any other 
nourishment than milk. I drank a little, and then returned to 
the tent which was allotted to me. About ten o’clock at night 
a Moor brought me some scraps of mutton, which he carried 
in his hand; they were sent, as I found out, by my mara- 
bout, and the bearer sitting down on a mat very unceremoni- 
ously partook of the feast. The mutton was boiled and full of 
sand, but hunger gave it a relish, and I thought it good fare. 

In the night between the sth and 9th, Boubou-Fanfale 
arrived; they had only been waiting for him to break up the 
camp. 

On the 9th, early in the morning, preparation was made 
for departure. The queen sent for me, and gave me some 
milk for breakfast. At sunrise the slaves took down the 
tents, and loaded them upon camels, together with the 
stakes, each camel carrying a tent; the rest of the goods 
were borne by oxen, and the women were conveyed, on 
camels appropriated to that office. The saddles for this 
purpose are furnished with a sort of oval pannier, large 
enough for two persons to sit in, and lined with a handsome 
carpet; that the journey may be more agreeable to the 
Moorish ladies, their seat is shaded by an awning of their 
finest manufactures. 

The queen’s saddle was adorned with scarlet and yellow 
cloth, and her cloth housing embroidered with many colours 
in silk. Her bridle was enriched with three pieces of cop- 
per, which rose like pyramids from the nose of the animal. 
The camels of the princesses were also much ornamented ; 
and they sit in their saddles cross-legged like so many 
tailors. This position is so habitual to them, that they never 
change it, even on the couches, where they sit all the day. 
On the journey, their camels were led by slaves, and that 
on which Hamet-Dou rode was led also. The saddles for 
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the men are of a different construction from those used by 
the women ; they are high, narrow seats, on which a single 
man sits with his legs stretched out and crossed on the 
neck of the beast. If several men ride on the same camel, 
only one sits on the saddle, the others are behind; and it 
was thus that I rode with my marabout. 

Our party when on march resembled a routed army, 
all confusion. ‘The cattle went first, driven by a few men 
mounted on oxen; the mournful lowing of the animals, the 
shouts of the men, and the shrill voices of the women, 
resounded on all sides. Here a camel had disburdened 
himself of a woman, there a refractory bullock refused to 
proceed, a littie farther a restive horse threatened to throw 
his rider, and was rearing and plunging amongst oxen and 
camels; women losing their balance in consequence, were 
rolling on the ground screaming ; the hurly-burly was such, 
that there was no hearing one’s self speak. At last, after 
having proceeded three miles towards the north, we halted 
to pitch our tents, and the confusion subsided. The slaves 
unloaded the beasts and set up the tents, and as there was 
no water at this place, they went back for it to the lake of 
Guiguis which we had just left. Such of the slaves as took 
charge of the cattle employed themselves in cutting briars 
to make fences for the calves, and others went to seek fire- 
wood to light fires before the tents. ‘This article is so rare 
in this country, that when the camp remains long in a place, 
the poor fellows are obliged to go a couple of miles in search 
of it. | 

The Moors always burn fires before their tents; a cus- 
tom which is inconvenient on many accounts: in the day 
time the heat of these fires is unpleasant, and a multitude of 
grasshoppers and other insects, with which the country 
abounds in this season, take refuge in the tents and prove 
a great nuisance. . 

On the 10th of September, the king left us to carry a 
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present to his brother Sidy Aibi, chief of a tribe of Braknas ; 
he took my marabout along with him. At his departure he 
directed that I should lodge with his aunt Fatmé-Anted- 
Moctar, to whom he recommended me. I had not seen her 
before, but she treated me with great kindness, as did also 
two of her nieces who lived with her. They were consi- 
derate enough to send away all the curious who were in- 
cessantly besetting me. 

At noon, they gave me some sangleh, the first I had 
eaten since I arrived at the king’s camp. I was indebted 
no doubt to the protection of Hamet-Dou for the peace I 
enjoyed here; the women also were less annoying than I 
had found them in the districts I had lately traversed; their 
curiosity was sometimes vexatious, but I was no longer tor- 
mented as I had been elsewhere. ‘The wind was high, and 
it raised a prodigious quantity of sand, which fell like rain 
on our heads, and incommoded us for half an hour, so that 
we could not stir out of doors. In the evening we hada 
shower of rain, and I could breathe more freely again. On 
the 12th, the king returned; and on the 15th, we made our 
arrangements for proceeding on our journey, for we had only 
stopped to give Hamet-Dou the opportunity of visiting his 
brother. 

We advanced nine miles E. 3 N. E. on a stony ground 
covered with briars and abounding in pasturage. At noon 
we encamped in the vicinity of a range of mountains which 
they told me were called Zirih, but, as I afterwards learnt, 
Zirih signifies mountain. 
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CHAPTER ILI. 


The author is forced to turn physician.— Distrust of the Moors.—Descrip- 
tion of the camp of King Lam Khaté.—Schools.—Amusement of the 
women. 


On the 16th the king was indisposed; he sent for me and 
inquired if I could tell him of any herb which would ease 
him. I promised to make an excursion to look for some; 
and accordingly I ranged the neighbourhood, and found 
abundance of sweet basil, a plant which grows spontaneously 
in arich soil; I gathered also a number of seeds, which I 
concealed with care in a corner of my pagne. When I re- 
turned, I gave the sweet basil to the king, and advised him 
to make tea of it; he drank it and found himself better. 
The properties of this plant are entirely unknown to the 
Moors, and the circumstance made a great noise in the 
camp. All the princes sent for me to their tents, to consult 
me on their various complaints, and to ask me for remedies. 
A quack would have taken advantage of this event to levy 
contributions upon their credulity, and I do not doubt that 
one of their own marabouts would have played them this 
game; but I gave them simply the most innocent remedies, 
things indeed which | knew to be harmless, whenever I was 
compelled to prescribe. I was not ill-pleased with this 
transient celebrity, for it procured me the advantage of ram- 
bling about in the country without exciting suspicion, under 
pretence of collecting medicinal herbs. 

On the 20th of September, before sun-rise, I set off to visit 
the chain of hills two miles east of our camp. I crossed, on 
my way, a plain of rich black sand, intersected by ravines 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. [ made my way to the 
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summit of the loftiest of this chain, which may be about three 
hundred feet high, and is sprinkled with detached rocks 
of granite. Having reached the top of this, I discovered. that 
the chain extends far to the N. E.; the width from north to 
south being about three miles. The other hills of which it con- 
sists are much less considerable than that which I ascended ; 
among the rocks I found a quantity of cotton trees, with 
deeply indented leaves; the husks and seeds also being 
smaller than those of the cotton tree cultivated in our estab- 
lishments in Walo. I took some of the seeds of these and 
of many other shrubs which happened to be ripe, and hid 
them in the corner of my pagne; I also collected some 
plants. In descending the hill I was met by two Moorish 
hunters; they looked surprised to see me, and asked me 
what I came to look for so far from the camp; I shewed 
them my plants, and told them that I came to fetch medi- 
cines for Hamet-Dou, who was ill; they appeared satisfied, 
shewed me some young Guinea-fowl which they had caught 
and left me. I climbed another of these hills, composed of 
flesh-coloured quartz rocks, in smaller masses than those 
which I had remarked on the former. I found many re- 
sembling marble; the intermediate spaces are covered with 
pure reddish sand. 

On my return I searched the plain for cotton trees, like 
those I had discovered on the hill; but I could not find a 
single plant. ‘The two Moors whom I had met, had arrived 
at the camp before me, and given an account of my ex- 
cursion: the news had come to the ears of the king and 
awakened his suspicions. As soon as he was aware that I 
had returned, he sent for me, and I had not time to dispose 
of my seeds. When I entered, he asked me, with an air of 
dissatisfaction, whence I came, and why I went to a dis- 
tance from the camp by myself. There were plenty of herbs, 
he told me, close by, without my going so far to look for 
them. Some of the Moors who were present, perceived that 
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I had a knot in my pagne, and catching hold of it, they 
asked me what I had got there; and then, without giving 
me time to reply, they untied it themselves. ‘ What do 
you want with these ?”’ said they. ‘ These are to take to 
the white men when you go back to them;” and, without 
waiting for an explanation, they threw away the seeds. I 
tried to persuade them that these seeds had medicinal vir- 
tues, and that I had gathered them for the benefit of more 
than one of themselves ; but, not succeeding, I assured them 
that when I came to them, my connexion with whites had 
ceased, and that I could never return to their country. 

In the evening, being in the tent of a marabout, who 
gave instruction, I took advantage of a moment when I 
could procure some ink, and. fell to work upon my journal : 
i had written about a page, when the Koont sherif came in 
and caught me; he took the paper from me, and, amazed to 
see no Arabic characters, asked me what I was writing. I 
thought at first of saying that I had set down some prayers 
that I wanted to remember, but recollecting that I had not 
learnt prayers enough to take up a page, | told him it was a 
song, and I began to sing to convince him. ‘The incredulous 
sherif did not appear to believe it, and he accused me of 
coming to spy out their ways, that I might give an account 
of them to the christians. It was of importance to me to drive 
this idea out of his head, and I succeeded, by pretending the 
utmost indifference as to what 1 had written. I put the 
paper into his hands again with a smile, and said, “ Go to the 
factory and get this paper read ; you will see whether I have 
deserved the affront you have offered me.’ This stratagem 
had the effect I expected; he gave me back my paper, and 
asked me to read another verse. 1 sung another couplet ; the 
sherif appeared convinced, and left me, to my great joy, for 
his surmises alarmed me exceedingly. I thanked God that 
I had come off so well, and resolved to be more prudent in 
future. From that time forward, when I wanted to write, 
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I took care to get behind a bush, and at the least noise I hid 
my notes and took up my beads, pretending to be saying my 
prayers. This feigned devotion procured me much com- 
mendation from those who surprised me; but it was painful 
to me to perform such a part. 

For three days the wind had blown hard from the east ; 
the pastures were nearly bare, and messengers had been dis- 
patched to the north to see if they were more abundant in 
that direction. In the evening a tremendous storm came on, 
the thunder rolled awfully, and the rain fell in torrents; all 
the tents were blown over, and the utmost confusion per- 
vaded the camp. ‘The storm had taken every body by sur- 
prise ; there had been no time to take down the tents; the 
very huts themselves were carried away, the briars which 
had been used for fences were likewise torn up, and many 
persons were hurt. The Moors, though accustomed to scenes 
of this sort, seemed very much frightened. Nothing was to 
be heard but men and women recommending themselves to 
God: the tumult was increased by the doleful lowing of the 
cattle, which had been torn by the briars which the wind 
carried off, and were now wandering about at random. 
This was the first storm that I had witnessed in the desert, 
and the general consternation which I remarked, made me sup- 
pose that there was some imminent danger; for a moment I 
shared the terror of the Musulmans, but the wind subsided 
in about three quarters of an hour, and the rain ceased soon 
afterwards. ‘The people then bestirred themselves to set up 
the tents again, and to collect the scattered cattle; the fires 
which the wind had extinguished were re-lighted, and every 
one dried his clothes, for it is the Moorish custom to have 
only one suit. J had a dry pagne with which I covered my- 
self, and more than ten people asked me for it to change 
themselves; but I had too urgent occasion for it myself, to 
lend it, which drew upon me their abuse. I observed that 
the king himself had been exposed to the rain like the rest 
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of us, and that he had no more change of apparel than his 
subjects, for he remained all night in his wet clothes. 

I have already mentioned that this storm took every 
body by surprise; in a general way the Moors strike their 
tents when they are threatened by a storm, leaving only afew 
small ones, which almost always resist its force, and serve to 
shelter the king and the royal family; all the rest remain 
outside exposed to the rain. On this occasion the wind was 
so high, that the very smallest tents were thrown down, and 
the princes and princesses shared the common fate. 

On the 2ist of September, a Trarzas marabout, from 
Portendik, arrived at the camp: I was called to see some 
articles which he brought with him from that place: he 
showed me a pair of pantaloons, which I thought I recog- 
nized as having belonged to M. Lacaby, who was wrecked in 
the Rose Virginie, on the bank of Arquin; he had also a 
handsome little dressing-case, and seaman’s boots, which 
he used to protect himself from the thorns and khakhames. 
I should have liked to ask him a few questions, but I dared 
not for fear of exciting suspicions. The particulars of this 
shipwreck I had been acquainted with before I left Saint 
Louis, and I had even seen some of the sufferers. 

On the 23d of September, the messengers who had been 
sent to look for pasture returned, and said that they had 
found no water in the direction in which they had been: 
it was then determined to move to the N.E., where we 
hoped for better success. | 

On the 24th, the camp broke up. My marabout’s camel 
was ill, so I travelled on foot. We crossed the hills; about 
six miles from the place which we had left we came to a 
lake, called Lakhadou, surrounded by a fine plain of argilla- 
ceous soil, covered with vegetation: here we halted for 
several days. ‘This lake is pleasantly shaded by grewias. 

For the last three days, Fatmé-Anted-Moctar had 
omitted to send me a meal of sangleh, as she had been 
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accustomed to do;. I received nothing from her but a little 
milk morning and night, and was tormented with hunger. 
The king had told me, it is true, to ask him for every thing I 
wanted ; but I got no more for that; and the milk, instead of 
satisfying me, gave me the colic, and impaired my strength. 

This evening a Moor, called Moxé, arrived at the camp ; 
he is the interpreter in ordinary to the king when he goes to 
the coast, and speaks French perfectly well. Hamet-Dou 
sent for me to question me again, and I gave him the same 
replies as before. Moxé told me that he was come from 
Galam, where the agent of the commercial society had given 
him a piece of Guinea cloth and a gun, and that he should 
return very soon; he proposed that I should accompany him, 
adding that four or five days would be sufficient for the 
journey. I should have been very glad to take this trip, and 
alleged, as a pretext for it, the great need I had of some new 
clothes. I asked the king if he would lend me a camel for 
the journey, and he promised he would when the waters had 
subsided; for, he said, the roads are impassable at this 
season. At night he sent mea piece of mutton for supper. 

On the 25th of September, while I was at prayer, I felt 
myself ill from exhaustion: Moxé asked me if I had a fever, 
and I told him the cause of my illness, adding, that I had 
great difficulty to support this way of living; but I hoped, 
nevertheless, that I should become used to it in time. After 
prayer the king offered me a sheep, advising me to cook it 
myself, because, if I trusted to the Moors, they would devour 
it all. I accepted the offer; but, no doubt, fearful lest I 
should not take his advice, and with a view to save me from 
the rapacity of his subjects, he took care not to send me the 
sheep! It is probable that I owed this good turn to Moxé; 
for I was told by Fatmé-Anted-Moctar, that Moxé had en- 
deavoured to prejudice the king against me: he insinuated, 
as I found, that it was not the love of God, but curiosity, 
which had brought me among them, and that I should not be 
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likely to remain very long. Fortunately, some of the mara- 
bouts took my part, and the king said himself, that he could 
not believe that curiosity alone would have induced me to 
come amongst them to suffer such privations, and that God 
must have wrought a miracle in my behalf in operating my 
conversion. I thought I could perceive a little jealousy in 
Moxé’s conduct with respect to me, and he probably feared 
that my presence, when I should have learned Arabic, would 
render his own needless. No doubt this was what also 
induced the negro, whom I mentioned as my interpreter in 
the first conversation I had with the king, to tell him I had 
not been shipwrecked, but that I had committed some atro- 
cious crime among the whites, who had expelled me for it. 
Although the king laughed at all this, it did not fail to 
diminish his confidence, and I could perceive from day to day 
that I lost something of the esteem with which | had at first 
inspired him. I was extremely desirous to leave the camp, 
not only on this account, but because I could learn nothing ; 
it consisted entirely of warriors, who did not trouble their 
heads about study, and my marabout was too much engaged 
to give me lessons. I opened my mind to the marabout, 
who entered entirely into my views, and persuaded me to 
ask the king for a beast of some sort to convey me to his 
camp, where his son, he assured me, would undertake to in- 
struct me. Hamet-Dou told me to wait a few days and he 
would send me thither. 

On the 30th of September, the camp broke up, and we 
advanced nine miles to the north, over a sandy soil covered 
with khakham. As I wore sandals only, after the Moorish 
fashion, I suffered extremely from the prickles of this plant, 
and my feet and legs were covered with blood. I asked 
several of the Moors to take me up behind them on their 
camels, but they said that their beasts were weary, and I 
must apply to the king who would furnish me with one. 


The king was gone on before, and I had lost sight of my 
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marabout, so I had no hope except from the pity of those 
who were near me. I tried again to persuade them, for I 
was exhausted with pain and fatigue, but in vain; I got 
nothing but raillery in answer to my entreaties, and I was 
told that I should win heaven by suffering with patience. 
They spoke the truth ; but I am sure not one of them would 
have taken my place to earn heaven at this price. If they 
had even left me alone in my misery, it would have been 
more bearable ; but the young princes, mounted upon their 
fine horses, came bounding about me, running against me, 
and rallying me upon my dress, which consisted only of 
a coussabe* made of coarse blue pagne, and falling to pieces. 
I found on the road some water-melons, which I ate to 
quench my thirst, and when it became still more intolerable 
I was forced to beg some water, with my beads in my hand, 
and then I sometimes succeeded in obtaining a little. 

At last, about eleven o’clock we stopped near a lake 
called Tobaiti. I perceived the tent of the king, which was 
pitched, and thither I went to rest myself. Several mara- 
bouts came and took out the numerous thorns which had 
run into my feet, and the king appeared sorry to see me 
suffer; he assured me that if he had fallen in with me by 
the way, he would have ordered a beast for me, and he sent 
me some milk and some water to refresh me. When I had 
rested a little, I went to the tent of Fatmé-Anted-Moctar, 
the residence which had been assigned me. In the evening, 
at the usual hour, milk was distributed among us for supper, 
and as soon as I had received my portion, I inquired if there 
was any body to be found who would exchange a little sangleh 
for milk; upon which I was referred to an old female slave 
who was seldom without it. She accepted my proposition 
and gave me a little at the time, promising me the same 
quantity every day. I, on my side, promised her a reward. 
This poor creature was in the habit of going, when her 


* A sort of round frock without sleeves. 
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master could spare her, to pick up haze for her subsistence ; 
she only received the milk of one cow for her share, and care 
had been taken to allot her one of those that gave the least ; 
nevertheless, in her forlorn state, she found means to soften 
my lot; so true it is that the wretched are the most compas- 
sionate. During the whole week that I remained after this 
time in the camp, she did not fail once to bring me a little 
calabash of sangleh. 

October the 7th, 1 requested the king to send me to the 
marabout’s camp as he had promised. He gave me a bullock 
to ride upon, and a slave to guide me. At nine in the morning 
we set off, but had scarcely proceeded a quarter of a mile 
before the bullock stopped, and would not go further, upon 
which we were forced to return to the camp. 

On the 8th, Hamet-Dou having provided me with ano- 
ther bullock, I set off at six o’clock in the morning, travelling 
to the 8. W. 3 W. over a sandy soil covered with khakham. 
Our journey was very painful, on account of the thirst we 
endured; for there was not a drop of water to be found on 
the road. At two o’clock we found traces of a camp, which 
we followed. Climbing some hillocks of loose sand, we per- 
ceived to the south a streamlet running from W. to S.W.; 
its banks were bordered with mimosa, zizyphus lotus, and 
nauclea, which appeared in full verdure. My guide told me 
that the rivulet was called el-Hadjar, and that it overflows 
the plain in the rainy season. I thought that it was probably 
the same which I had passed with Boubou-Fanfale. I saw 
some smoke rising from the banks of the river, which seemed 
to indicate the vicinity of a camp, and I rejoiced at it, hop- 
ing that I should have an opportunity of quenching my thirst; 
but, on advancing a few paces towards it, I perceived that the 
whole plain was on fire. Some person had set fire to the dry 
herbage, and the birds of prey were hovering around to catch 
the insects and reptiles as they were escaping from the 
flames. 
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When we reached the bank of the streamlet, we found a 
number of slaves employed in collecting haze, and some of 
the Moors superintending. I went up to them, and obtained 
a little water to drink; one of the Moors took me by the 
hand, and told me’ he was delighted to see me; he made me 
repeat a short prayer, and then, having cailed for a little pot, 
containing sangleh, he took me to the side of a pool, a few 
paces off, in the bed of a rivulet, which is dry at this season, 
and shaded by the green foliage of a beautiful tufted tree, 
which keeps the water cool. While I was sharing the 
sangleh with the Moor, I learned that when the grass is too 
short to be cut they burn it, that they may afterwards gather 
the haze. 

We had travelled twenty-three miles since morning, and 
we had still three miles to go to the camp of Mohammed 
Sidy, /akariche, or prince. Having rested, and quenched 
our thirst, we proceeded to the N.W. The road that we - 
pursued was crossed by banks of moving sand. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon we arrived at the camp. 

As soon as I made my appearance, | was here, as in the 
other camps, the object of universal curiosity ; all its inmates 
collected about me, and I was compelled to repeat prayers 
for great part of the evening. Some of the women inquired 
if | would accept a share of their bed; and on my replying 
in the affirmative, they ran off with bursts of laughter. One 
of them wished to examine whether I had undergone the rite 
prescribed by the law of their prophet, but I did not think 
proper to satisfy her. The site of this camp was called Lam 
Khaté. I had nothing but milk given me for my supper, 
and I was not allowed to add sangleh to it, as in the camp of 
the king. In the night, there was a hurricane from the 
east, which overthrew the tents, and prevented us from 
sleeping. 

On the 9th of October, the guide who had been sent 
with me by Hamet-Dou, refused to go any further; [ em- 
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ployed all the means in my power to induce him, but in vain; 
he chose to return to his master. I must stop at Lam 
Khaté to give a description of the royal camp. | 
This camp comprises the tribe of Oulad-Sidy, otherwise 
called the lakariches, or princes ; and from this tribe spring 
all the kings of the Braknas. In some circumstances, the 
camp is divided into two or three parts, all retaining the 
original name, but distinguished also by the name of the 
chief who commands them. The camp of Hamet-Dou pro- 
bably contained at the time of my visit about one hundred 
tents, and four or five hundred inhabitants. When the king 
receives his customary tribute, his camp is filled with 
strangers, who come to ask for presents. JI have seen some 
of these gentry who had staid for three months in the hope 
of at last obtaining ten ells of Guinea cloth, worth, perhaps, 
about eight shillings. These parasites establish themselves 
in the first tent where they can procure lodging, and twice a 
day, morning and night, they sally forth, with their beads in 
one hand, and a tin can in the other, to beg milk from door | 


to door. In the day time they walk about the camp, two — a 


and two, or assemble in tents to converse; and here they 
commonly fall asleep, while they are ridding each other of 
the vermin with which they are infested. I was a great 
source of amusement to them, and when they came about me, 
they were sure to pass a part of the day in questioning and 
tormenting me. I suffered most from the hassanes,* or 
warriors ; fanatical, idle, and ignorant they were never con- 
tented but when they annoyed me, and they added to all 
their other insults an insupportable ironical laugh. They 
were continually asking me whether I meant to be circum- 
cised. I replied, that I had referred the affair to my ma- 
rabout, who, to my great satisfaction, declared that the 


* Or hassanyéh. The Moors call those who bear arms hassanes ; they 
are also called harabis. 
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operation was unnecessary, that it was dangerous at my age, 
and that I could go to heaven without it. 

The marabouts* do not usually inhabit the same camp 
with the hassanes; four of them only were to be found in 
that of Hamet-Dou. One of these was very poor; he was 
a schoolmaster, taught girls and boys, and when their edu- 
cation was completed the parents presented him with a cous- 
sabe or a bullock. Jivening and morning the children are 
engaged in picking up fire-wood; it is always after dark at 
night, and before it is light in the morning that they take 
their lesson. By the light of a great fire, they recite some 
verses of the Koran, chanting them in a loud tone; these 
verses the master writes upon their boards and they have to 
learn them by heart. At night they meet again at the 
master’s tent to repeat theirlesson. Whilst he is hearing his 
class, the master walks round the fire, singing himself to give 
the note to his scholars, and holding in his hand a long 
stick, with which he lays about him, when he sees any one 
inattentive. When a pupil is perfect in his lesson, he goes 
all round the camp repeating it, and obtains great applause. 

The Moors have a profound reverence for the Koran ; 
they never lay it on the ground, not even on a mat, without 
putting a pagne under it. Before they venture to touch it 
they perform an ablution, raising their hands above their 
heads first, and then rubbing them over their faces and arms; 
any one who should do otherwise, would be despised and 
considered as an infidel. 

The boys are not admitted into the schools till they 
have been circumcised, and before this epoch they are for- 
bidden to touch the holy book. The slaves are never al- 
lowed to handle it, being regarded as impure. When the 
boards, on which the Koran has been written, are removed, 
they must be taken by the cord which serves to hang them 


*The marabouts are the priests; they are not armed and do not go 
to war. 
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up by, and neither be turned wrong end upwards nor trailed 
on the ground. When school is over, these boards are laid 
upon the thorn fence, and a slave who should presume to 
meddle with them would be beaten without mercy. 

The education of the girls is very limited; they are 
taught to repeat the salam, and a few prayers, but seldom 
to write; some of them however are tolerably well in- 
formed. The boys learn the Koran by heart; but it is to 
the education of the marabouts that most attention is paid; 
some of them are very well read in the precepts of their reli- 
gion, and pretend to know more than we do of sacred histo- 
ry. They were quite surprised that I should know any thing 
of the Bible, and | gained great applause by reciting some of 
the adventures in the lives of the patriarchs ; but they were 
still more astonished that I was acquainted with the history 
of Mahomet, and this gained me their good-will more than 
any thing else. 

Till the education of the children is supposed to be fi- 
nished they go very ill clad, or even naked; the boys have 
only a coussabe made out of a pagne; the girls are usually 
naked till the age of puberty; some wearing a small guinea 
cloth when they have left school, or when they have made 
especial progress in their studies, by way of distinction. 

A father seldom instructs his own children, unless there 
is no school in the camp, in which case he teaches the girls, 
because it is not the custom to send them to school in another 
camp. ‘The father does not complete the education of the 
boys; they commonly learn the first elements from him, 
and are then sent to some marabout who keeps school. The 
parents give each of them two cows, the milk of which sup- 
plies them with food; the master does not receive his salary 
till the education of the pupil is finished. The hassanes sel- 
dom learn to write, and their principal ambition is to ride a 
horse well and to fight. 

The Moors assemble to prayers five times a day, the 
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king always attending. Amongst the Braknas the mosque is 
formed by an enclosure of thorns, sometimes under the shel- 
ter of a mimosa, if there happens to be one at hand. The 
Moors often meet here to discuss affairs of business or poli- 
tics; they even pass the whole of the day in chatting on 
indifferent subjects; but this holy place the women are not 
permitted to enter; they perform the salam before their own 
tents. Even the men, when they enter the mosque, observe a 
peculiar ceremonial, which consists in putting the right foot 
first, and leaving it with the left foremost: on entering the 
mosque they perform an ablution. They have no public 
crier, as amongst the negroes, to call them to prayer; but, 
according to ancient custom, one of the oldest marabouts 
summons them together by calling dilah akbar; several of 
the other marabouts repeat this cry on entering the mosque; 
the practice is not obligatory, but they seem to consider it 
as a duty. 

The king’s tent differs in nothing from those of his sub- 
jects; itis twenty feet long and ten wide, and covered like 
all the others, with a stuff made of sheep’s hair;* at each end 
are eight leather straps, and as many stakes, upon which it 
is stretched. Two upright poles ten or twelve feet long, 
crossing at top and fitting into a cross-piece a foot long and 
six inches wide, are placed in the centre to raise it; this cross- 
piece rises above the uprights, and prevents their ends from 
piercing the awning. A carpet of sheep’s hair manufactured 
in the country surrounds the interior of the tent; four stakes 
are driven in at one end, supporting two cross-bars, over 
which a cord or string is passed in the form of a net, and upon 
this is placed their baggage. Their things are stowed in square 
leather sacks shaped like portmanteaus with an opening 
at the end; and these bags have a lid secured by a padlock. 


* Instead of wool the sheep of this part.of Africa are covered with 
hair: the coat of some of them is so short that it is impossible to shear 
them. 
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The harness of the horses and camels hangs up round the 
tent. The king’s bed is after the same fashion as that of the 
negroes, consisting of a hurdle covered with mats, and raised 
by stakes and cross-bars about a foot from the ground. A 
mat spread on the ground covers the unoccupied part of the 
tent, and serves the king’s attendants for a bed. The com- 
mon people lie on the ground on mats, under which they 
sometimes spread a little straw. A matting is put round the 
goods at the end of the tent, to preserve them from thieves. 
The store of water is kept in skins upon stakes in the inside 
of the tents; it is reserved for the masters and the calves, 
and refused to the slaves; and even she who has had the 
trouble to fetch it cannot obtain a little but by dint of entrea- 
ties and after enduring all sorts of mortifications. 

The king’s table service consists of six or eight deep 
round wooden dishes, each containing about three quarts, 
and used to hold milk and other articles; three metal pots 
and two of earthen-ware, which they obtain from the Fouta, 
form the cooking apparatus, and complete the list of the 
furniture. ‘This description will serve for all other tents as 
well as the king’s, except that the poorer class have mats 
instead of a carpet. 

Hamet-Dou is almost always surrounded by guéhués or 
strolling singers, who abound among the Moors, and are 
always to be found in the train of the princes, from whom 
they obtain whatever they want, sometimes by threats, at 
others by the basest flattery. Every prince has one of these 
men in his retinue, and Hamet-Dou’s guéhué follows him 
wherever he goes. When they are seated together in the 
tent, he sings the king’s praise, and loads him with such out- 
rageous panegyric, that none but an African monarch could 
hear it without blushing; the king’s wife and children usually 
join and repeat in chorus all the absurdities he can invent. 
These parasites have contrived to make themselves as much 
feared as despised by the Moors; they understand the art of 
persuasion in perfection; and though they are noted impos- 
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tors and consigned to everlasting fire by public opinion, their 
calumny is so ingenious that it always injures the character 
of those against whom it is aimed. The marabouts have the 
greatest contempt for the guéhués, but they always receive 
them politely when they make their appearance, for fear of 
the false reports which they would raise if they were offended. 
The instruments which the guéhués use to accompany their 
songs are of two kinds. One, in the form of a guitar, is no- 
thing but an oval gourd, covered with a well dried sheep- 
skin; this is crossed horizontally by a stick a foot long, 
upon which the strings of the instrument, five in number, 
are fastened: these strings are made of twisted hair, and 
the tone of this instrument, which is touched by the hand, 
is pleasing enough. The second is a sort of harp with 
fourteen strings of sheep’s gut, mounted upon a stick two 
feet long, and placed obliquely in a round calabash of much 
larger dimensions than the other. A leather thong, stretched 
horizontally over the skin which covers the gourd, serves 
to fasten the lower end of the strings, or sometimes they 
are attached to a bit of wood placed across. At the edge 
of the calabash and under the last string is a piece of iron, 
flat and oval, about five inches long, and set round with 
small iron rings, which tinkle when the harp is played 
upon, and add to the effect. The musicians never fail 
to ask for presents from the princes whose praises they 
sing, and as they are seldom refused they have numerous 
flocks and good beasts of burden. Sometimes they make 
presents to the marabouts to conciliate their esteem; and 
the marabouts accept the gift and despise them never- 
theless. 

During the month that J passed with the king, I never 
once saw him take any solid food, or drink any thing but 
milk. When I asked him why he took neither sangleh nor 
meat, he replied that he preferred milk to all other food. To 
distinguish themselves from the common people, the king 
and his nobles always drank camel’s milk, and said they pre- 
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ferred it; but I always suspected that their only motive was 
the difficulty of procuring it, which prevented the slaves 
from drinking it also; a sort of distinction of which they are 
jealous. I have seen the queen several times eat meat swim- 
ming in melted butter. 

In the rainy season the Moors seldom take any other 
food than milk, which they have in abundance at that period 
of the year. The rich sometimes kill a sheep, but not often. 
The king’s guéhué killed a sheep one day, and was roasting 
it on the embers while I was in his tent; presently as many 
as thirty Moors collected, having found out what was going 
on by the smell of the meat ; and they watched like so many 
ravenous beasts for the moment when they could satisfy 
their voracious appetite. The guéhué hoped to have got rid 
of them by distributing some small pieces among them; but 
no sooner had he sat down to the feast with his wife, than 
the Moors fell upon it and carried it all off, tearing the scraps 
from one another’s hands and mouths; they even fought for 
the bones, and dispatched the poor guéhué’s sheep without 
giving him a taste. I could only compare them to dogs 
fighting for a piece of meat that one of them had stolen ; 
and I, who had been invited to partake with the lawful pro- 
prietor, was not more fortunate than himself. This was a 
great disappointment to me, as I was very hungry. I was 
told that this scene could not have taken place except at a 
guéhué’s, and that they would not have dared to behave so 
to a person of more importance. 

I sometimes suggested to the Moors that they would 
improve their fare by sending their slaves to collect haze, 
and making it into sangleh, but this hurt their pride: “ It is 
’ said they, “ and for slaves ; 
we do not condescend to eat it.”” Those who have a little 
millet left from their stock save it for the return of the dry 
season, when milk becomes scarce. 

The Moors have large herds of oxen and camels; and 
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food for the common people,’ 
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they have also a number of fine horses, of which they take 
great care; giving them milk when it is plentiful, morning 
and night. When a horseman arrives at a camp, he goes 
about inquiring for milk and for water for his beast. 

The care of the camels is committed to the Lara- 
tines* or the zenagues, and very seldom to negro slaves. As 
soon as acamel is foaled, its legs are tied under its body, 
to habituate it from the first to the posture in which it is to 
receive its burthen. When it is old enough to carry a load, 
a month is sufficient to teach it to rise with its burthen, and 
to balance itself. When it is to be weaned, they thrust a 
splinter through its nose, and fasten some thorns to the 
splinter, that it may prick its mother whenever it comes 
near her, and she may prevent it from sucking. They also 
tie a cloth round the teats of the mother, and fasten it over 
her back. The black slaves attend on the bulliocks, driving 
them to pasture at seven o’clock in the morning, and bring- 
ing them back at sun-set. ‘The cows are not milked till ten 
o’clock at night, after the last prayer ; those who took care 
of them in the day time performing the office. The wooden 
vessel which they use to milk into is never cleaned except 
by holding it over the fire for about ten minutes; by this 
method of purification, it contracts a smoky taste, which it 
imparts to the milk, and this renders it very unpleasant. 
The Moors let the calves suck, because they fancy that the 
cow would cease to give milk if they did not. A boy is em- 
ployed to lead them out one after another, as soon as they 
are milked. ‘The calf runs to its mother, and is suffered to 
suck for a few minutes; they then tie it to one of its mo- 
ther’s legs, and she permits herself to be milked without per- 


* The Laratines are the offspring of Moors and female slaves; they are 
slaves themselves, but are never sold, and proud of their origin ; they 
sometimes refuse to obey their master. They are an intermediate race be- 
tween the Moors and the slaves. 
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ceiving the change. The calves are left for a short time 
with their mothers, and are then shut up again in the thorn 
enclosure, where they remain the rest of the night and all 
day. 

The favourite female slaves of the princes receive the 
milk in calabashes, and distribute it again to their masters. 
Beauty amongst the Moors consists in enormous embon- 
point; and the young girls are therefore obliged to drink 
milk to excess; the elder ones take a great quantity of 
their own accord, but the younger children are compelled 
by their parents, or by a slave whose office it is, to swallow 
their allowance. This poor creature commonly takes 
advantage of the “brief authority” that is granted her, to 
revenge herself by her cruelty for the tyranny of her masters. 
I have seen poor little girls crying and rolling on the ground, 
and even throwing up the milk which they had just drank ; 
neither their cries nor their sufferings making any impression 
upon the cruel slave, who beat them, pinched them till they 
bled, and tormented them in a thousand ways, to force them 
to take the quantity of milk which she thought proper. If 
their food were heavier, such a system would have fatal con- 
sequences ; but it is so far from hurting their constitutions, 
that they grow visibly stronger and fatter. At twelve years 
old they are enormous, but at twenty or twenty-two they 
lose their embonpoint; I never saw a woman of that 
age who was remarkably corpulent. 

The largest women are reckoned the handsomest. The 
Moors have no taste for beauty of form or mind; on the 
contrary, what we consider a capital defect is an attraction 
with them; they admire women who have the two front 
teeth of the upper jaw projecting from the mouth; and am- 
bitious mothers employ all possible means, to make their 
daughters’ teeth grow in that direction. 

The men, as I have said, feed also on milk; but they 
drink less than the women. The slaves live upon cows’ milk, 
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and in the season when milk is scarce, they are allowed a 
staall portion of grain, about three quarters of a pound, 
without milk; at that season they eat only at 11 o’clock at 
night, when their masters are in bed. Such of the Moors 
as have young slaves ten or twelve years old, send them to 
the enclosure where the calves are, at milking time; and 
from every cow they let them drink a mouthful of milk ; 
which is all the food they receive, so that they suffer much 
from hunger. 

When supper is over, the milk which is left is put in a 
leather bag, called sowcou, to curdle. In the morning, after 
the cows are milked, they breakfast as they supped over- 
night, that is to say upon milk; the difference being that 
they have less of it, because the calves are allowed to suck 
in the morning. | 

At noon, a slave churns the milk to make butter; filling 
the soucou which holds it with wind, and then shaking it 
on her lap for a quarter of an hour. When the butter is 
made, they work it into little balls of the size of a walnut, 
and add three parts water to the milk, which is set by in 
calabashes to be distributed at dinner. The balls are put 
into the portion destined for the women, and they swallow 
them in drinking; this beverage of milk and water is called 
chen. 

The Moors are naturally filthy ; and they seem to chuse 
the dirtiest slave on purpose, to make the butter and appor- 
tion the cheni. I have seen the women making the balls 
of butter with their hands wipe their fingers on their 
hair, and then plunge them again into the calabash containing 
the butter and milk. They disgusted me to such a degree 
by their uncleanly ways, that I have often suffered hunger, 
rather than accept a drink which they had prepared so fil- 
thily. 

If the slaves are ill treated by the hassanes, those who 
belong to the marabouts fare still worse. I have mentioned 
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that the hassanes allow them to gather haze for themselves, 
which tends much to alleviate their condition ; the mara- 
bouts, on the other hand, make them collect it for them, 
and give them a very small quantity of it, and that without 
milk. 

The herds of the hassanes are less numerous than those 
of the marabouts ; they have hardly ever any thing in their 
camp but a few cows and oxen; the rest of their cattle, the 
camels excepted, are entrusted to zenagues, or tributaries, 
who are responsible for them, and bring them back when 
they are wanted. Each tribe has a distinct mark for its 
herds, to which the proprietor adds his own counter-mark. 
The wooden vessels which they use for milking are mad: 'y 
their workmen; they take a piece of the trunk of a tree of 
suitable size, cover it with cow-dung except where they 
mean to hollow it out; then putting fire under it, they blow 
up the fire with bellows, driving the flame towards the wood ; 
and thus, the dampness of the cow-dung on the outside 
preventing it from burning too far, the vessel is hollowed. 
They make wooden funnels also by this process, which is 
very tedious, but the only one with which they are ac- 
quainted « 

I have already mentioned that I was on the point of 
continuing my journey, and that my guide had left me at 
Lam-Khaté. On the 10th of October, one of the sons of 
Mohammed-Sidy, lakariche, gave mea slave for a guide; we 
set off at seven o’clock in the morning, and advanced a mile 
to the west along the bank of a large lake, where I saw 
plenty of ducks, teal, and coots. The soil in the neighbour- 
hood of the lake is argillaceous and rich; I observed there 
some stems of millet of the preceding year. After having 
passed this lake, we directed our course to the S. W. and 
proceeded fifteen miles on stony ground covered with dog- 
grass. J had nothing to hold water, and suffered from . 
thirst. On the road we met a marabout riding on an ox; 
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I begged him to give me a little water, and accompanied my 
request by a short prayer in Arabic; he gave me some rather 
grudgingly, and told me that I should have had none if it 
had not been for the prayer. At noon we arrived at the 
camp of Boubou-Fanfale, situated on the bank of the 
Hadjar ; he seemed pleased to see me, and gave me a bit 
of mutton for dinner. My guide returned and Boubou 
sent one of his sons to conduct me to the camp of my 
marabout. At two o’clock we set off again, directing our 
course over a stony soil. At six in the evening, having 
travelled about ten miles, we arrived at Ténéque, the camp of 
the zenagues belonging to the king; we passed the night 
there. My host gave me for supper a bowl of sangleh, 
which I enjoyed very much. In the evening, I was visited 
by all the women of the camp. 

On the Lith, at five in the morning, we continued our 
journey still in the same direction. One of the marabouts 
was going the same way, and we travelled in company. The 
soil, consisting of yellow sand, was covered with khakhames. 
We passed near eight or ten tombs, and as soon as my fel- 
low-travellers descried them at a distance, they exclaimed : 
Salam aleycoom; la allah ila allahou! (Peace be with 
you; there is only one God.) We stopped to pray, which 
gave me time to examine the tombs. Mounds are raised 
upon the bodies, and at the head of each is a flat stone, on 
which is written the name of the deceased. After a short 
prayer, we each threw a small branch of a tree on the tombs ; 
my companions then went to the grave of a celebrated mara- 
bout which had a hole a foot deep at the head; they took 
earth from this hole, and rubbed their foreheads, breasts, and 
backs with it, and then invited me to follow their example ; 
from which I inferred that all passers-by were expected to 
perform this ceremony. 

At eleven o’clock, we arrived at the camp of the Dheio- 
lebere tribe, of which my marabout was the chief; we had 
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then travelled ten miles. We rested here during the heat of 
the day, and they gave us water to refresh ourselves. At two, 
we continued our journey towards the west, over a rich black 
argillaceous soil. We came again to the rivulet, and at six 
o'clock we halted at el-Khara Hett-Louhed-lahi. A little 
before we reached the place, we were espied by a troop of 
women, who were gathered around a drum; two youths, with 
each a stick, were beating this drum; and the women kept 
time, clapping their hands, singing, and making a thousand 
contortions without changing their places. As soon as they 
perceived me, they left their amusement and came to tor- 
ment me; gathering around the bullock on which I was 
seated, they pulled me by the legs, pinched me, and screamed 
frightfully whenever I moved. In vain the marabout who 
was with me attempted to drive them away, and assured 
them I was a Musulman; they pursued me, shouting el- 
nasrani! el-nasrani! (the christian! the christian!) while 
the children threw stones at me. A girl struck me witha 
stick, and fairly exhausted my patience; I snatched the stick 
from her, and gave her a such a stroke on the face, that all 
the rest were frightened and ran off. We visited a friend 
of my guide’s, where I was well received, and had some 
couscous given me for supper which I thought delicious ; for 
it was the first time I had eaten any since I had been 
amongst the Moors. I was afraid that I should have been 
tormented again in the evening, but the stick had frightened 
the curious, and I was left in perfect quiet. 

On the 12th of October, at six in the morning, we re- 
sumed our route to the south. The soil, though stony in 
some places, is good. I remarked on the road some indigo 
plants of great beauty; the Moors are not aware of its 
properties. We travelled for six miles, and towards nine in 
the evening arrived at the camp of my marabout, where 
I was received with great joy by the inhabitants. 

On the 13th, the youngest son of Mohammed-Sidy- 
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Moctar cut off my hair, and made me a pair of breeches out 
of my coussabe, and a coussabe out of a pagne which I had 
with me. 

On the 14th, we went to visit his aunt, whose camp was 
not far from ours. All the marabouts welcomed me politely, 
and I was happy to find that [ should be less tormented than 
I had been by the hassanes. One of the marabouts brought 
me a slave who had a cancer in her breast, and begged me to 
tell him of some herb which would cure her, offering me six 
oxen as a reward; I bade him observe that vegetation was 
all dried up at this season, and that it was impossible to pro- 
cure any herbs. After him, came a multitude of invalids, 
all entreating that I would cure them; some I remarked were 
suffering acutely, and it grieved me extremely that I could 
afford them no assistance. In vain I told them that I was 
not a physician, and that I had no medicines with me; they 
renewed their entreaties, and I could only escape from this 
scene of woe by leaving the camp. It was one o’clock when 
I returned to my marabout. 

I have observed that the Moors in general are not 
subject to severe illnesses, an exemption which they pro- 
bably owe to their temperance; but they are very suscep- 
tible of pain, and the least suffering unmans them. I have 
seen a Moor witha slight head-ache cry like a child. The 
remedies most in vogue amongst them, are the following: 
when ill, they diet themselves and take nothing but milk, 
and as soon as they are convalescent, they feed upon flesh 
only, that they may recover their strength the sooner. 
When they have a head-ache they bind a cloth round the 
forehead, as tight as they can. For a cold, they introduce 
melted butter into their noses, by means of a pipe fitted into 
a vessel, and they pretend that they derive much benefit 
from this, especially for a cold in the head. When troubled 
‘with pain in the stomach, they make a drink of half a glass 
of camel’s urine mixed with two bottles of water ; the bark 
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of mimosa burnt and reduced to powder serves for all 
sorts of cuts, burns, contusions, &c. They make an oint- 
ment of it, by mixing it with butter, and rub it on the part 
twice a day. The leaf of the bauhinia pounded, and mixed 
with powdered gum and water, is a recipe for aches ; they 
lay it likea poultice on the part affected, and the gum when 
dry forms a crust, which they leave to fall off of itself; 
they sometimes burn the gum before they make use of it. 
For pain in the face occasioned by cold, they have a special 
remedy in a certain very hard red stone, which they find 
on the mountains; they reduce it to powder by grating it 
against a flint, and rub the powder in a dry state upon the 
part. It is common to see people with half the face red— 
sometimes an eye, or part of the cheek: this stone is called 
lahmiri ; I consider it to be a sort of red lead, and the 
Moors make ink of it by mixing it with gum water. I 
wished to have brought home a specimen of this stone, but 
1 looked for it in vain, and could never persuade any one 
to give me a bit. The Moors are subject to fever, for 
which they have no remedy, but they drink gum and milk 
when they are attacked with it. I saw awoman, who had 
had a fever for a month, rub her head with very hot butter, 
in which pounded cloves had been steeped. 

Aperients are seldom employed, although they are 
acquainted with the use of them. They collect senna, and 
call it falagé ; when they mean to make use of it, they 
bruise it in a mortar with the fruit of the ziziphus lotus, 
and dilute the powder in a considerable quantity of water, 
which they give to the patient to drink. They have another 
plant which they use as an aperient, which is less potent 
in its effects. 

The itch, so common among the negroes, is rare with 
the Moors. Whoever is attacked with it is shut out from 
society ; he is forbidden to enter the mosque; a mat is 
spread in one corner of a tent for his bed, and nobody drinks 
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out of the same vessel with him till he is cured. Gun-pow- 
der steeped in. water is the remedy, and with this the 
patient rubs his body all over. Such is the medical practice 
I have seen in this country, from which the Moors appear 
to benefit very little. I saw during my stay, one case of 
elephantiasis, one blind man, but not a single leper ; with 
the last disease they seem not to be acquainted ; I never 
once met with a cripple. 

When I returned to the camp, I asked the marabout’s 
son, who was about eighteen years of age, to repeat some 
verses of the Koran, which I wanted to write down, that 
I might learn them by heart. At the second line, how- 
ever, he stopped and refused to proceed, telling me that it 
was unlawful to write the words of God with a profane 
hand; he afterwards consulted one of the marabouts on this 
point, who was wiser and bade him to continue. 

Walking about in the camp, I remarked some heavy 
black stones lying loose on the soil; one of these I broke ; 
and found that it contained a great deal of iron; a specimen 
of these stones I have sent to the governor. The Moors 
smelt this ore, and make locks, fetters, and other things, of 
the iron. To smelt it, they dig a hole in the ground, a 
foot and a half deep, over which they build a furnace in 
the shape of a pyramid five feet high, leaving at the bottom 
four holes for the bellows. They fill the furnace with ore 
broken into small pieces, and heat it with sheep’s dung, 
which when dry makes a very strong fire. Four men, placed 
at the apertures of the furnace, blow the fire, till the iron 
is melted, after which they leave it to cool without giving 
it any form, which renders it very difficult to work, so 
that they prefer what they buy of us. 

On the 15th of October, the pasture being exhausted, 
we broke up the camp, and removed four miles to the S. W. 
; W. to a peninsula formed by the bed of a rivulet, and 
called by the Moors Guigué; it was then covered with 
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pasturage, which is inundated in the rainy season, and the 
trees are finer there than elsewhere. 

On the 2st, I suffered much from the colic. One of 
my marabout’s sons repeated prayers, and then spat on my 
stomach, assuring me that it was an excellent remedy ; he 
did the same to the milk which I was to drink, and I let 
him have his own way, disgusting as it was, rather than 
contradict his opinions. ; 

In the evening, a caravan on its way to Fouta, to ex- 
change salt for millet, stopped at our camp, and took up 
its quarters in the midst of us; mats were brought to 
serve as beds for the travellers. At ten o’clock at night, 
milk was brought to the marabout, from all sides, and cala- 
bashes full of sangleh and milk, which were distributed 
among the zta/is, or travellers. 

When a caravan is small, only a part of the camp contri- 
butes to the supply of its wants, and the inhabitants take their 
turns to do so: if it is large, every body furnishes his 
quota. If it arrives in the day time, the chief of the camp, 
when he goes to the mosque to prayer, makes a collection for 
the ziafis, and each person sends a measure or two of grain - 
according to the number of the strangers. A slave is 
appointed to pound the corn and prepare the sangleh. When 
a traveller arrives alone, he goes to any tent he pleases, and 
the owner supplies him without having recourse to his neigh- 
bours. As strangers always prefer the best-looking tents, 
the same tent is often visited five or six days in succession. 
Travellers freyuently stay some time in the camp; for the 
first three days they are fed as a matter of right, after which 
the master of the tent is at liberty to refuse them provisions. 
The hassanes when they travel are always unwelcome guests, 
on account of the arbitrary manner in which they exact what 
they want. If they are not waited upon as quickly as they 
expect, they clamour and threaten, and call their host an 
infidel—the most opprobrious epithet that can be bestowed 
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onamarabout. If a stranger arrives amongst them, he is 
ill-treated, and ill-fed ; hence their camps are always avoided, 
and the burden of entertaining travellers devolves in conse- 
quence upon the marabouts. 

The Moors, as has just been observed, afford one another 
hospitality, but they do not deserve to be called hospitable, 
for nothing annoys them so much as the sight of strangers. 
They receive them not out of humanity but from fear, par- 
ticularly when they happen to be hassanes, who would not 
fail to plunder, if they were not treated as they liked. They 
seldom afford assistance to travelling negroes; if any such 
pass through a camp, they beg morning and night when the 
cows are milked for a draught, going about with a jotala in 
their hand, and receiving so little, that they are obliged to 
traverse two or three camps before they obtain sufficient for 
a meal. 

Many negroes from Fouta-Toro come amongst the 
Moors to study the Koran; they often remain five or six 
months, and have no other means of subsistence but alms. 
Though Musulmans, they are in bad repute, and very gene- 
rally despised amongst the Moors, who say they are fit for 
nothing but slaves. The negroes take nothing with them, 
because they would be sure to be stripped by the hassanes; 
they always travel on foot, and carry at their backs a small 
board, on which they write passages of the Koran. 

There are amongst the Moors a sort of vagabonds called 
Wadats ; these are the very poorest hassanes, who have often 
neither tents to lodge in, nor cattle to feed them; and being 
too idle to work, which indeed they consider as a disgrace, 
they like better to run from tent to tent and beg for a living. 
The insolence of these troublesome parasites is without 
bounds ; when they arrive at a camp they throw it into con- 
fusion: nothing is heard on all sides but the disputes which 
they cause by their importunities. Impudent as they are, 
they get whatever they ask for; because, if they were to 
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complain to their tribes that they had been ill received in 
a camp, the hassanes would carry off the herds belonging to 
that camp while feeding in the woods, and the marabouts 
would be obliged to give many head of cattle to redeem them. 
The parties of Wadats are chiefly composed of women and 
children; there are seldom any men amongst them: they 
travel on foot or mounted on asses, and always apply 
to the chief of the camp, who is obliged to find them pro- 
visions. ‘To get rid of them, it is common to give them food 
enough for three or four days, and send them off; they then 
go to another camp, where they beg again, and as they know 
that they shall always obtain as much as they want to eat, 
they sell what they can spare for Guinea cloths, often to the 
very people who afford them hospitality. If they have no 
beasts to carry what has been given to them, they borrow 
some to go as far as the next camp. They visit only the 
marabouts, for the hassanes and zenagues refuse to receive 
them. 

At the time when the gum is collected, these vagabonds 
beset the marabouts, and follow them into the woods, requir- 
ing to be fed, and worrying them till they can get a good 
share of gum, which they carry to the markets. The mara- 
bouts dare not refuse them, for the Wadats would join 
together ifthey did, beat them, and steal their gum. Such is 
the life of these people. It is worthy of remark, that when 
they are with the marabouts they are very exact in perform- 
ing the salam; but they trouble themselves no further about 
it when they are out of their sight. 

I had now been nine days with Mohammed-Sidy-Moctar, 
and not a word had been said about teaching me. I applied 
to the eldest of Mohammed’s sons, who wrote the Arabic 
alphabet upon a board for me, and told me to learn it by 
heart ; I could not do it alone and begged him to help me; 
and I afterwards applied to his brothers, but seldom found 
them disposed to take the least trouble with me: they liked 
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better to loll in their tents and to chat or sleep. In other re- 
spects, my situation was more agreeable than in the king’s 
camp; I never suffered from hunger, for I had commonly 
sangleh twice a-day with a little milk to it. At noon and at 
ten o’clock at night they gave me my allowance. At noon | 
had sometimes cheni instead of sangleh, and sometimes my 
sangleh was moistened with cheni and butter ; but this mess 
was always so filthy, that I often went without my dinner on 
account of the nasty way in which the butter is made; 
nevertheless it is a great luxury amongst the Moors—none 
but the rich eat it, and they very seldom. The marabouts 
live better than the hassanes because they employ their slaves 
in gathering haze; the men eat sangleh once a-day, and drink 
milk at night ; the women live entirely upon milk. In the 
dry season, when milk is scarce, the marabouts go to Fouta 
to buy millet in exchange for cattle and Guinea cloth. Those 
who have no means of buying it, content themselves with 
what milk they have; and toa certainty they are very ill-off, 
for in the months of February and March the best cows do 
not give above two bottles a day. The poor who have no 
herds of their own are maintained by their tribe, every 
inhabitant of the camp in turn giving them the milk of one 
cow; this however is only amongst the marabouts. 

Those who have large herds and flocks kill a cow or a 
sheep, but it is a rare event: during the seven months 
that [I spent in Mohammed-Sidy-Moctar’s tent, only ten 
were killed, and those during the dry season, for they are 
never killed when milk is abundant, or after the millet 
harvest. 

The wealthiest hassanes eat meat once a day; some, 
however, from economy, refrain from it for several days. 
They are great gluttons, and if they were to eat as much as 
they liked, their flocks would not be capable of supplying 
their wants. They never eat to their heart’s content except 
on a journey, when they can levy contributions upon their hosts. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


Method of cultivating and using millet.—Character of the hassanes or 
warriors.—The balanites wgyptiaca, its fruit, method of extracting oil 
from it.—Quarrel excited by a woman.—Manner of protecting oneself 
from cold in the tents.—Method of collecting gum.—Marriages of the 
marabouts, and of the hassanes.—Inheritance of property.—Method of 
tanning leather.—Dress of the Moors. 


THe millet is reaped at the end of May; at that time the 
marabouts receive it from their slaves and the hassanes from 
their zenagues, or tributaries. This millet supports them 
till the month of July when the rainy season commences ; 
they then withdraw from the banks of the river, and live 
entirely on milk. If any millet remains, it is laid by till the 
next dry season. 

In the month of November, when the waters begin to 
subside, the Moors send their slaves to sow the ground which 
has been flooded by the rains, or by the overflowing of the 
river. It is at this season also, that the zenagues come 
down to the banks of the river to cultivate millet. The 
slaves of the same camp lodge together, and cultivate the 
same district ; each field is marked out, and the produce 
carefully kept in a separate place. ‘Their method of cultiva- 
tion is exceedingly bad, but it gives them little troubie. 
With a thick stick they make holes in the ground six inches 
deep, and into these holes they drop three or four grains of 
millet, covering them with sand or light mould. They never 
prepare the ground in any way, and only weed it after the 
millet hascome up. To save themselves trouble they select 
a poor soil, because a richer would require more weeding, and 
they are naturally lazy. When the seed is sown, they wait 
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quietly till the millet makes it appearance, then thin it a 
little, and weed round the roots to give it air; many do no 
more than this, and suffer the grass te grow up between the 
roots. | 

When the ear begins to show, they stay in the field to 
drive away the birds, which would devour the grain before 
it is ripe; and this occupation does not allow them a 
moment’s rest: they walk about the field incessantly, shout- 
ing and throwing stones, and at night they lie down among 
it to protect it from gazelles, porcupines, and wild boars, 
which would make great havoc. 

When the millet is ripe, they cut it, and thrash it 
with sticks. The grain is put into sacks, and carried.to 
the camp, and those who have reaped more than they are 
likely to want carry the surplus to the markets, and sell 
it to the dealers. 

On the 4th of November, the son-in-law of Mohammed- 
Sidy-Moctar came to the camp. As he did not lodge with 
his father-in-law, I conclude that they were not on good 
terms. I went to pay him a visit; he was very polite, and 
asked me many questions about the resolution which I had 
taken, congratulating me upon it, and telling me that he 
was very much afraid the christians would detain my 
goods, or, if I returned to fetch them, would detain me 
by force. I endeavoured to correct a mistake which pro- 
ceeded from his religion, and assured him that the chris- 
tians would leave me at perfect liberty to do what I pleased ; 
and that as to my goods they would be as safe in their hands 
as in myown. ‘The whites,” said I, ‘rob nobody ; their 
laws punish such crimes with severity, and they would do 
justice to the poorest Musulman exactly as they would to 
a christian of the first importance; both are equal in the 
eye of the law.” I seized this opportunity to ask him, 
why the Musulmans pursued a conduct with regard to 
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christians, so contrary to religion; and why they ill-treated 
and made slaves of those who ventured amongst them for com- 
mercial objects, without having committed any offence. “I 
cannot believe,” added I, “ that a good and merciful God 
approves of such conduct. If you want to convert the 
christians, it can only be effected by intercourse with them, 
and by excelling them in justice and kindness—not by 
ill-treating them. For my part, J am a Musulman, but 
I shall never approve of doing ill to those who have done us 
no harm.” The marabout allowed the truth of what I ad- 
vanced; but he said it was unbearable, that when a Mu- 
sulman spoke to a christian about the prophet, the christian 
should laugh in his face; that none but an infidel would 
do so; and that it would be a good action to kill him, 
that they might both go to heaven. I wished to enter into 
some particulars respecting christianity ; but I durst not 
let my zeal run away with me, and I contented myself with 
telling him that the christians adored the same God as the 
Musulmans. “ Yes,” said he, “I know that; but they 
never pray ; they drink wine and spirituous liquors, which 
is displeasing to God; and the religion of Mahomet, which - 
alone is agreeable to him, condemns to everlasting fire those 
who do not adopt it.” He asked me afterwards if I meant 
to make a journey to Mecca; to which I replied that it 
was the duty of every good Musulman, and that I hoped to 
discharge it. He took me by the hand, and answered : 
“¢ That is right, Abdallahi, you love God and the prophet.” 
Boubou - Fanfale served as interpreter in this con- 
versation. 

The same day, a young Moor invited me to accompany 
him into the woods, where I was to meet a number of other 
young men from the same camp. When we came to a very 
thick part of the wood, he sat down, and a moment after a 
slave brought a sheep; he then picked up wood, and lighted 
a fire, after having made a hole in the ground, in the form 
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of an oven; a marabout then killed the sheep,* and the slave 
skinned it. The marabouts took the intestines, which they 
emptied by squeezing them between their fingers; and then, 
without washing, they made puddings with them; these 
were put over the fire, and eaten when they were half cooked. 
When there was a large quantity of embers, they were 
removed from the hole, and the sheep put in their place ; 
embers and ashes were then spread over it, and fire kindled 
above. In half an hour’s time, my companions considered 
that the sheep was sufliciently dressed; they took it out of 
the hole, gave the head and a scrap of the neck to the slave, 
and divided the rest into as many portions as there were 
persons present; lots were cast after this to determine to 
whom each share should belong. Feasts of this kind are 
much in vogue with the Moors; five or six young men join, 
and furnish each a sheep in their turn, which they eat in the 
woods, that they may not be beset as they would be in the 
eamp. When they have had as much as they can eat, they 
carry the rest to their relations; but there is never much left 
for this purpose, and sometimes none at all. Of the skins of 
their sheep and goats they make leather bags, and use them 
to keep and carry water in; for that purpose, they slit the 
skin of the animal from the knee nearly to the shoulders, 
loosen it with their hands and turn it back, and then take 
out the flesh through the opening. 

On the 6th of November, the camp broke up; we then 
marched three miles W.+N. W. along the bank of a stream, 
where pasturage was abundant. Part of the camp remained 
behind, and rejoined us on the 8th. I was informed by a 
marabout that Mohammed-Sidy-Moctar was then on the road 
to his camp. 


* Among the Moors, and also the negroes, it is always a marabout 
who kills the animals intended for food; they would not eat meat which 
had been killed by a slave, or even by a man who was not a marabout. 
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The ground in the vicinity of el-Hadjar is rich, and 
covered with fine vegetation. The periodical inundation of 
the river deposits a slime which improves the soil, and it is 
also enriched by the numerous flocks and herds which are 
attracted by the pasturage. This virgin soil wants nothing 
but the hand of the husbandman to produce in abundance all 
the plants which it might be desirable to cultivate; but it 
would be in vain to suggest such a thing to the Moors, and 
the distance from the coast will never admit of a European 
establishment. Half a league from the banks of this stream, 
the nature of the soil changes, and it becomes ferruginous ; 
vegetation is to be found only on little patches of very hard 
yellow sand, where the rain brings forth a few species of 


grass. 
On the 9th of November, some Moors came and asked 


me to shew them the proper way of taking sweet basil ; 
Mohammed’s eldest son advised me not to tell them till they 
had given me a new coussabe; but I replied that if I was 
fortunate enough to have it in my power to render any ser- 
vice to the Moors, I would do it for the love of God, and not 
to gain a reward. I mention the fact to shew how little idea 
those people have of generosity. I have already said that 
the sons of my marabout gave me very few lessons; I did 
not, however, neglect any opportunity of gaining instruction ; 
I applied to the other marabouts, who taught me some 
verses of the Koran, and I also learnt from them the Arabic 
letters. The news of their father’s speedy arrival rendered 
my hosts more attentive; they now furnished me with a 
regular scholar’s board, and I was set morning and night 
to sing the praises of God and his prophet, by the light of 
a small fire. 

On the ioth, as I was boiling a little milk for my break- 
fast, two hassanes, who had lately arrived at the camp, came 
tome; one of them threw a dirty rag into my milk, and 
then began scolding his companion, as if he had done it, 
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and pretending to take my part. ‘This anecdote will give 
a correct idea of this class. Both these men were still 
with the camp on the 12th, when we were preparing to re- 
move. ‘They had found a poor wretch, a haddad, or black- 
smith, and wanted to force him to give them a coussabe: the 
poor fellow had not one for himself, for he was naked ; they 
struck him, threatened him, and at last put a cord round his 
neck, and tied him to a camel to take him off with them; 
but, at this moment, a marabout interfered, and obtained his 
release after many entreaties. When I inquired the cause 
of this cruelty, 1 was told that the hassanes always treat the. 
zenagues, or tributaries, in this way when they want to ex- 
tort something from them; they make them run to keep up 
with their camels, beating them unmercifully, and do not 
let them go till they get what they want. 

The artizans are always zenagues; they are generally 
despised by the other classes, and perpetually exposed to 
the rapacity of the hassanes. When they have earned any 
thing by their labour, they give it to a marabout to keep, 
for it would not be safe in their own hands. They are 
either shoemakers or smiths ; the shoemakers do all kinds 
of work in leather, make shoes, portfolios, saddles, etc.; 
the smiths make locks, fetters, poniards, and other iron 
articles ; they are also goldsmiths, and are extremely in- 
genious ; though they have few tools, they produce astonish- 
ing pieces of workmanship. Those who employ them com-. 
monly supply them with metal, and pay them with millet, 
milk, or stuff for clothing. 

It was eight o’clock when the camp broke up. We 
travelled six miles N.N.W., ona soil covered with iron- 
stone, and three miles over yellow sand. The tree named 
balanitis egyptiaca, grows here in great abundance; the 
Senegal negroes call it soump. The Moors collect the fruit 
of this tree, from the kernel of which they make a kind of 
sangleh, which they relish much, because it is very greasy. 
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This kernel contains much oil, and the inhabitants of Sene- 
gal extract it for their use when they are short of olive oil. 
I tasted it at St. Louis, and found it tolerably good, but lL 
think it might be better if more care were taken in gathering 
the fruit, and expressing the oil. If government were to 
afford encouragement to this culture, this fruit might become 
an important article of commerce. ‘The tree grows every 
where near the Senegal. ‘To extract the oil, the inhabitants 
pound the kernels in a mortar; when reduced to a paste, 
they make a hole in the middle, into which the oil flows 
speedily and abundantly ; they lade it out by degrees, until 
no more runs; they then squeeze the paste in their hands, 
and it yields a little more oil, but not so clear as the first. 
A quart of kernels produces about a bottle of oil; hence it 
might be inferred, how much might be obtained by a better 
process. The negroes eat the pulp of the fruit, either raw 
or baked inthe ashes. The trunk of the balanite furnishes 
yellow wood, easily worked, and firm; the Laobés* make 
mortars, pestles, baganes unas sodden bowls) and many 
other things of it. 

On the 24th of November I was witness to a scene which 
diverted me extremely. I saw a number of women outside 
- the camp, who were uttering shrill cries, and some children 
who were throwing stones; I approached to see what was 

the matter, and found a woman in tears, muffled up in her 
garments, and supported by her friends. While I was in- 
quiring the cause of her affliction, I espied some men and a 
crowd of women at a distance, quarrelling about the loads 
of two oxen; three slaves with leather straps attacked the 
women when they came near the oxen, and the women in 
their turn laid on with sticks, and pitched off the loads. 
While the men were engaged in replacing them the wo- 


* A wandering tribe, spread all over the western parts of Africa. The 
Laobés are carpenters and pedlars; they are the Jews of this country. 
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men snatched what they could reach, and carrried it off 
towards the camp in triumph, singing as they went. This 
contest lasted more than two hours, and the baggage was 
perceptibly diminished, when the wife and daughter of the 
great marabout interfered; they seated themselves on the 
remainder of the baggage, and the two parties began to 
listen to oneanother. ‘The distressed female was born in this 
camp, and had married a marabout of a distant camp. 
Wishing to see her relations again, she had persuaded her 
husband to accompany her; some days after their arrival 
the husband was desirous of returning, he put off his journey 
however, at the request of his wife. At last, his business 
required it, and he was determined to return; but his wife 
who was bent upon keeping him, got up a quarrel, struck 
him, and collected all the women of the camp round 
him. The women flew at the husband like furies ; 
the husband was supported by some of his friends ; 
they tried to load the oxen again with the goods which 
the women had thrown on the ground; the women 
pushed and pulled, and sent them rolling with the bales ; 
and the oxen were four times loaded and unloaded in my 
presence. In vain did three strong negroes, slaves of the 
husband, lash the women by the order of their master ; 
they could not keep off the crowd, but were beaten them- 
selves ; and the boys, who are always fond of mischief, threw 
showers of stones upon them and the marabouts. At last, 
the wife and daughter of the grand marabout having taken 
possession of the baggage, a capitulation ensued; the women 
were desired to disperse ; and the marabouts promised to 
take the goods back to the camp till the morrow. When 
every body was gone, they loaded the oxen again and set 
off, taking with them about a fourth of their goods; and in 
the evening the lady departed to rejoin her husband. 

The Moorish women have great influence over their 
husbands, which they frequently make a bad use of. Poly- 
gamy is not practised by the inhabitants of this part of 
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Africa, and their wives would not permit them even to have 
concubines. The king himself has, like his subjects, only 
one wife. 

On the 25th of November, an hassane stole some oxen 
belonging to a marabout of our camp, which caused a great 
bustle; every body was on foot all the evening, and two 
friends of the injured man went to the hassane’s camp to 
demand the oxen. I was told that if the king had been there 
the thief would have been severely punished. The same 
evening Mohammed-Sidy-Moctar arrived ; I expected to see 
his family very joyful upon the occasion, and was surprised 
that nobody went out to meet him. He entered his tent, 
and saluted them all; his greeting was very coldly returned ; 
his daughter alone rose, and laid her hands respectfully upon 
his head, without any demonstration of affection. I have 
never seen the Moors embrace each other; even a lover does 
not kiss his mistress; he lays his hand on her lips, and then 
puts it to his own, no doubt to convey to it the kiss which 
she has impressed on it. The next day the marabouts who 
went to demand the oxen returned ; but without success. 

On the 28th, the grand marabout went himself to claim 
them, and they were given up; he had much difficulty in 
prevailing, and did not return till the 6th of December ; the 
oxen arrived shortly after him. 

The Moorish laws are very severe against theft, but they 
are hardly ever enforced. If the thief is taken in the king’s 
presence, the king may order him fifty or sixty stripes on the 
back, or have his ears cut off, without any form of trial. 
Capital punishment is sometimes inflicted upon the tributaries, 
but never upon hassanes or marabouts. By the law of Ma- 
homet, a thief is to have his hand cut off; but every body 
has an interest in mitigating this clause, for the Moors would 
all be one-handed if it were rigorously enforced. The law 
does not apply to those who pillage christians ; on the 
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contrary, that is considered a meritorious action, and they 
lose no opportunity of plundering them. 

On the 10th of December, the camp moved twelve 
miles W.} N.W. toa spot three miles east of lake Aleg, 
whither a party went to fetch water for the use of the camp. 
The women are charged with this labour; they fill the skins 
and load them upon asses; at nine they left the camp, and 
they were back again in an hour. 

It was now beginning to be cold; the north wind blew 
violently, and rendered the nights very unpleasant. At this 
season the Moors set up the varroi, a large covering made of 
tanned sheep-skins sewed firmly together; they stretch it 
over stakes in their tents, with the sides hanging down, so 
as to keep off the wind during the night. They have also 
woollen counterpanes, or cloaks, which they buy from the 
Koont traders, who bring them from Walet, or other great 
towns in the interior. They wrap themselves up in these 
counterpanes at night, and also in the day, when the cold is 
severe. The slaves sleep also under the varroi, upon the 
ground, with no other covering than the sheep-skin which 
serves for their clothing. 

On the 11th, I saw an ox killed: the four feet were first 
tied by slaves, who knocked the beast down, and thrust a 
stake through the skin of his throat to prevent him from 
moving his head; a marabout stuck him, and the slaves 
took off the skin. The flesh was cut into thin slices and 
hung upon cross-bars, fastened to poles, to dry. A fence 
of briars was formed round it to keep off the dogs, and it was 
covered with mats to preserve it from being spoiled by the 
sun. A slave slept by it till it was dry, and kept up a small 
fire at night to counteract the effect of damp. The meat 
thus dried was put in leather sacks to preserve it. When it 
is well dried, it will keep a long time, and has no disagree- 
able taste. The Moors generally eat it without further pre- 
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paration or cooking. The slaves who flay the ox receive the 
neck and some bones; the head is given to the haddads, and 
the other bones are distributed as presents. 

The Moors never invite their friends, not even their 
relations, to eat meat; what they have they keep for them- 
selves. Sometimes a number of them join together, each 
furnishing his ox, which they kill in turn, and eat the flesh 
in common, as I have before said respecting the young men 
and the sheep. ‘ This is a sort of carnival amongst them, and 
they give it a name which signifies ‘‘a party to eat flesh.” 

On the 12th of December I went to lake Aleg, it was 
surrounded by camps of marabouts, for it is the rendezvous 
of all those who travel on the banks of the river. The 
environs are broken by little hillocks covered with iron-stone. 
The voscia integrifolia grows abundantly in the plain; the 
Moors collect the fruit, which they call iré, and eat it cooked 
with meat. The banks of the lake are covered with mimosa, 
sizyphus lotus, and nauclea africana. Its breadth does not 
exceed three miles; it stretches from south to north, and 
terminates in a north-westerly direction; the circumference 
may be about twelve leagues. It overflows periodically, like 
the river, and inundates the contiguous lands for a mile 
round. These lands are particularly productive, and are 
cultivated by the Moors when the waters have subsided. 
The lake is fed by the el-Hadjar, and by an immense number 
of ravines, which collect water during the rainy season. 

The season for collecting gum had now arrived, and 
every body was employed in making preparations; I inti- 
mated a wish to accompany those who were going out for 
that purpose, but I could not get leave. I attribute this re- 
fusal to distrust ; for the Moors conceive that the Europeans 
wish to take possession of their country as being the finest 
in the world. Not being allowed to gratify my wish of ob- 
serving these operations, I tried at all events to obtain ac 
curate information on the subject. 
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On the 13th the slaves destined to this labour set off 
under the direction of several marabouts; it was not till 
some days afterwards that I learnt from my host’s wife the 
particulars which I am now about to relate. It has been 
believed, but without foundation, that there were forests of 
gum-bearing trees in the desert ; travellers have fallen into 
this error from the inaccurate accounts of the Moors, who, 
to do honour to their country, always profess that every thing 
is to be found there in the greatest abundance. ‘The acacia 
which furnishes gum grows singly in all the elevated parts 
of the desert, never on argillaceous or alluvial soil, but on 
dry sandy ground; it is very rare on the banks of the Sene- 
gal. The tree is not the same with the mimosa gummifera 
of the botanists, which I had seen in our settlements ; its 
leaves are regularly pinnated; the folioles are broader, 
thicker, and of a darker green; in its shape and appearance 
it more nearly resembles the acacia cultivated in France. 

The wells which have been dug in the interior, where 
the operation of collecting the gum is carried on, have given 
their name to the neighbourhood, and such has been the 
origin of the names that have been given to the fictitious 
guin forests. Near these wells the marabouts take up their 
abode, and the slaves cut straw to make huts; a single ma- 
rabout superintends the slaves of his whole family, or of 
several of his friends; and he assembles them all, sometimes 
to the number of forty or fifty under the same hut. Every 
marabout sends as many slaves as he can spare, and they 
are sometimes joined by a few wretched zenagues. The 
superintending marabout takes with him two cows, and 
carries a bag of millet for his food. 

When a zenague joins the slaves, he applies to the ma- 
rabout, who gives him a cow and what else is needful, and at 
the end of the gum-harvest he receives half of what he has 
collected. The zenagues are only permitted to gather upon 
this condition ; if they were to attempt it on their own ac- 
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count they would be plundered by the hassanes. [Every 
detachment is provided with a pulley and cord to be used at 
the wells, and a leather bag which is to serve as a bucket 
for drawing up water. I have been assured that those wells 
are very deep, and the ropes which I saw were thirty or 
forty fathomslong. ‘The pulley is fixed to two stakes driven 
into the ground on each side of the well, and meeting at 
their extremities ; the end of the rope passed through it, 
is tied round the neck of an ass, which, driven by a mara- 
bout, draws up the bucket ; another marabout receives it, 
and pours the water into a wooden trough for the use of the 
cattle. The superintending marabouts are charged with this 
duty. The slaves fill their leather bags with water every 
morning, and, furnished with a great forked stick, they tra- 
verse the fields in search of gum; as the gum-bearing 
trees are all thorny, this stick is used to knock off 
from the higher branches the lumps of gum which could not 
be reached by the hand. As they pick it up they put it in 
their leather bags; and thus they spend the day, without 
any thing but a little water to refresh them. At sun-set 
they return to the hut; a woman prepares sangleh for the 
marabout’s supper; another milks the cows; and each 
drinks the milk of that which is allotted for his subsistance. 
When the gum is plentiful each person employed collects 
about six pounds a day, which proves that the trees are de- 
tached; for if they grew in forests, as some say, and no time 
were lost in running from one to another, the quantity of 
gum collected must be much greater. 

The superintending marabout receives a proportion of 
the gum ; the slaves work five days for their master, and the 
sixth for the superintendent, who thus comes in for the 
greater part of the produce. The Moors have neither ves- 
sels nor bags to carry home their gum ; when they have col- 
lected a certain quantity, the slaves make holes in the ground 
and there deposit what they have collected. When these holes 
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are full they are covered with ox-hides, straw, and earth ; 
care is also taken to give the surface of the soil above 
the same appearance as it has round about ; for, if discovered, 
the treasure would be carried off by other Moors; when 
they remove from the spot, they make a mark on some tree 
or stone near the hole, and the gum is left there till it is 
taken to the markets to be sold: it is then put into large 
leather bags ; and carried byoxen and camels. 

There is no private property in gum-trees; every mara- 
bout has a right to send as many slaves as he likes, without 
asking leave, or paying any additional contribution. It 
would assuredly be a great source of wealth to them, if they 
consulted their own interest better, but they are so indolent 
that they not only do not try to augment the number of their 
slaves, but do not even send as many of those they possess 
as they might do. Their wants however are limited; a 
single garment suffices them. 

On the 14th a young man belonging to a neighbouring 
tent, having a mistress in the camp of the Oulad Biery tribe, 
invited me to accompany him, with some other friends, to 
pay her a visit; thiscamp was a mile to the north of ours. 
I accepted the invitation, for I sought every opportunity of 
obtaining an insight into the character and customs of these 
people. I was politely received; all the women collected 
around me, talked to mea great deal, and asked me many 
questions ; our conversation was pretty lively; for they 
asked me amongst other things if I intended to marry, and 
on my replying in the affirmative, they desired me to chuse 
one of them, and pressed me to say which I liked best. I 
told them that the choice was too embarrassing, and that I 
would rather marry them all, for I thought them all equally 
beautiful and agreeable. This joke amused them; they 
were very much pleased with it and even thanked me. Per- 
ceiving that the marabout lover was absent, I inquired what 
had become of him, but could get no information except that 
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he would come again towards night. Several of the women 
were employed in adorning the betrothed lady, and they had 
just put on the henna to render her more lovely in the eyes of 
her admirer. This henna, lawsonia inermis, is found in 
great plenty in the interior ; the Moorish women bruise the 
leaves, and obtain from them a pale red tincture which they 
use to brighten their charms. The leaves being bruised and re- 
duced to pulp, this pulp is applied to the various parts of the 
body which they are desirous of staining ; it is kept covered, 
to preserve it from the action of the air, and moistened at in- 
tervals with water in which camel dung has been steeped. The 
colour is five or six hours in fixing; after that time the pulp is 
removed and the flesh to which it has been applied is stained 
a beautiful red. Henna is applied tothe nails, the feet, and 
the hands; upon which last they make all sorts of pat- 
terns; I have never seen it applied to the face. The colour 
remains a month without changing, and does not disappear 
entirely in less than twelve months. It is not only an orna- 
ment with the Moors, but a religious ceremony for women 
who are about to be married. When a woman has used 
henna she takes care to show it, and to attract attention to 
her hands and feet, that she may be complimented ; women 
are coquettes all the world over ! 

The toilet of the Moorish ladies is not confined to the 
use of henna; the lady in question had her hair dressed ; her 
tresses, whick hung on her shoulders, were smeared with a 
sort of ointment, made of butter, pounded cloves, and water ; 
and adorned with amber, coral, and bits of glass of different 
colours. I had never seena Mooress so bedizened before. 

In the evening | went to look for the lover; a young 
Moor accompanied me. We met him close to the camp, 
and I concluded that he was going to his intended; but he 
told me, on the contrary, that he did not chuse to pass by 
her tent, and that he was on the way to one of his friends. 
I expressed my surprise, and he told me that he wished to 
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were employed in adorning the betrothed lady, and they had 
just put on the henna to render her more lovely in the eyes of 
her admirer. This henna, lawsonia inermis, is found in 
great plenty in the interior; the Moorish women bruise the 
leaves, and obtain from them a pale red tincture which they 
use to brighten their charms. The leaves being bruised and re- 
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colour is five or six hours in fixing; after that time the pulp is 
removed and the flesh to which it has been applied is stained 
a beautiful red. Henna is applied tothe nails, the feet, and 
the hands; upon which last they make all sorts of pat- 
terns; I have never seen it applied to the face. The colour 
remains a month without changing, and does not disappear 
entirely in less than twelve months. It is not only an orna- 
ment with the Moors, but a religious ceremony for women 
who are about to be married. When a woman has used 
henna she takes care to show it, and to attract attention to 
her hands and feet, that she may be complimented ; women 
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use of henna; the lady in question had her hair dressed ; her 
tresses, whick hung on her shoulders, were smeared with a 
sort of ointment, made of butter, pounded cloves, and water ; 
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avoid the lady’s relations; on this subject we had a long 
conversation, the substance of which is as follows. 

When a young man becomes attached to a girl, and 
wishes to marry her, he seeks her in secret, and obtains her 
consent. ‘That point secured, he commissions a marabout to 
treat with the girl’s relations, as to the presents which he is to 
make, the number of oxen he is to give to the bride’s mother 
&c. This being arranged, the marabout who has undertaken 
the negociation informs the other marabouts, when they 
are assembled to prayer, the lover himself being present. 
From this moment the lover is not to see the father and mo- 
ther of his future bride; he takes the greatest care to avoid 
them, and if by chance they perceive him they cover their 
faces, as if all the ties of friendship were broken. I tried in 
vain to discover the origin of this whimsical custom; the 
only answer I could obtain was, “ It is our way.” 

I did not like to suppose that a connexion of this kind 
could destroy the esteem and affection which had previously 
subsisted between the two families, and I took some pains to 
ascertain whether it was so or not; I often talked to a father 
of his son-in-law and vice versd ; and I found that the indif- 
ference was only feigned, that they felt the same affection as 
before, and in conversation extolled one another’s merit. 

The custom extends beyond the relations; if the lover 
is of a different camp, he avoids all the inhabitants of the 
lady’s camp, except a few intimate friends whom he is per- 
mitted to visit. A little tent is generally set up for him, 
under which he remains all day, and if he is obliged to come 
out, or to cross the camp, he covers his face. He is not 
allowed to see his intended during the day, but, when every 
body is at rest, he creeps into her tent and remains with her 
till day-break. This indiscreet method of courtship lasts 
for a month or two; after which the marriage is solemnized 
by amarabout. The mother of the bride gives a feast, and 
kills an ox if she can afford it; providing abundance of cous- 
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cous and sangleh for the guests, who are sure to be nume- 
rous. The women collect round the bride, singing her 
praises and amusing themselves the whole of the day; I 
have seen some of them dance. 

The hassanes are not obliged to conceal themselves 
from their new relations; they meet as usual both before and 
after the marriage: their feasts are also more gay and bril- 
liant, and they admit the guéhués to them. Whatever may be 
the difference between the ceremonial however, the woman 
and her husband are in all cases subjected to the parents of 
the latter. 

When the marriage is celebrated, the husband may take 
away his wife forthwith if he has a camel; in that case the 
mother-in-law supplies the equipage for the beast, the cradle, 
and the carpet which lines it; she adorns the daughter with 
her finest ornaments, gives her a mat to lie upon, and a sheep- 
skin for a coverlid; the husband leads the camel, and keeps 
his face covered till he is out of the camp. If he has no ca- 
mel, he leaves his wife in the camp till he can procure one, 
for it would be a terrible disgrace if the woman were 
brought home to her husband’s camp on a bullock. Some- 
times he settles in his wife’s camp, sends for his flocks and 
herds, and ceases to hide himself. 

It often happens that the husband and wife cannot 
agree, or are desirous of a separation; one of them then 
quarrels with the other, and they part without having re- 
course to the marabouts who brought them together. The 
one who wishes for a divorce makes a present to the other. 
If there are children, the boys go with the father, and the 
girls remain with their mother; if she is pregnant at the 
time, and brings forth a boy, it is sent to the father who has 
it nursed by a zenague. 

When the husband dies, his wife goes into mourning 
and wears it four months and ten days; during this time, 
she puts on her worst apparel, receiving nobody into her 
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tent but her nearest relations, and covering her face when 
she goes out. The husband, on the other hand, does not 
wear mourning for his wife, and may marry again the next 
day. 

The law of inheritance is as follows: when a man 
dies his wife receives one fourth of his goods; the mother 
of the deceased has a tenth of the three other fourths, and 
the father a fourth of the remainder; the children’s share, 
which is thus reduced to one half, is so divided, that each 
boy shall have twice as much as each girl. When the 
husband inherits, he takes half the property of his wife, and 
the other half is divided among the grand-parents, and the 
grand-children, in the same proportions. At the death of 
husband and wife without offspring, the property goes back 
in the ascending line ; for collateral branches never inherit. 

At the death of husband or wife, the uncle of the 
deceased becomes guardian to the children, until they are 
eighteen, which is the age of majority ; the oxen which they 
are to inherit are confided to the grandfather until that time. 
Children who are still at the breast are sent to the zenagues, 
till they are two years old, and then return to their uncle. 

The Moors never grieve for any body’s death, and would 
think it very improper to shed tears over the deceased, being 
persuaded that his soul has ascended straightway to heaven! 
They shave the whole body with the exception of the beard, 
and wrap it in a white shroud, after having washed it with 
care; it is then left exposed in the tent for four days, during 
which time the marabouts assemble round it and sing verses 
of the Koran. 

If the relations of the deceased are rich, they kill an 
ox to regale the singers; if they are poor they only give a 
little sangleh every evening. On the fifth day, they dig a 
grave about two feet and a half deep, and the body is laid 
in it on one side, with the face towards Mecca. Briars are 
placed upon the grave to protect it from wild beasts. If 
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the deceased was a person of consequence, the grave is lined 
with mats ; when itis filled up, an inscription is placed upon 
it; the marabouts perform the salam and return to the camp. 

The hassanes and zenagues do not bury their own dead, 
but have recourse to the marabouts, who undertake the 
business for a small remuneration. The women are not 
present at the interment of a man, nor the men at that of a 
woman. 

When a child is born its body is rubbed all over with 
fresh butter, which is also given to its mother to take; her 
face is likewise rubbed with it; she eats nothing but meat till 
her complete recovery. The husband takes care to be ab- 
sent himself when his wife is in labour, for no sooner does a 
woman feel her pains coming on, than she screams in the 
most frightful manner, and assails her husband in the most 
abusive and indecent language. This is another of their 
customs! When the child has acquired a little strength, it 
is slung in a pagne, tied at the four corners to serve as a 
hammock. ‘The mother usually suckles the child herself. 

The country of the Braknas is situated about sixty 
leagues E.N.E. of St. Louis ; it is bounded on the south by 
the Senegal ; on the east by the country of the Douiches ;* 
on the N. E. by that of the Koonts ;¢ and on the north, by 
the tribe of Oulad-Lame,t which is united with another 
neighbouring tribe; these two compose a nation formidable 
on account of the depredations which they commit; they 
are not Mahometans. The tribe of Labohs§ is on the N.E., 
and to the west of the Trarzas. This nation is composed 
of several tribes, some hassanes, and others marabouts. 


* Or Douichs, see the Map of the Course of the Senegal below 
Moussala. 
+ Perhaps the Teja-Kants, or Takants, reputed to dwell further east- 
ward. 
..} Or Ouled-Douleeme. 
§ Perhaps the Abou-Sebahs. 
VOL. I. H 
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The principal tribes of hassanes are: Oulad-Sihi, Oulad- 
Aly, Oulad-Hamet, Oulad-Makhso, Oulad-Abdallah, Oulad- 
Baicar, Oulad-Pis-nem-Nematema ; of the marabouts, Dhie- 
dhiebe-Touaryk, Oulad-Tandora, and Oulad-Biery-Togat. 
Each of these tribes has its separate and independent chief. 
Hamet-Dou is recognised as king by the French govern- 
ment, and the duty on the trade in gum is paid into his 
hands; he receives also the tax which is levied on merchant 
ships ; but the goods derived from these sources are divided 
amongst all the chiefs and princes. The marabouts receive 
nothing from the princes. 

These tribes are often engaged in war with one another, 
which they undertake without the king’s consent. The 
crown is hereditary only when the king leaves a son who is 
ef age ; if he leaves no children, or minors only, it devolves 
to his brother, who enjoys it during life; after his death, if 
the sons of the preceding king are of age to inherit, the 
eldest succeeds to his father’s rights... The population of 
the Braknas is not very numerous ; it is divided into five 
classes, which have been already mentioned: hassanes, ma- 
yabouis, zenagues, laratines, and slaves. 

The hassanes may be considered as the aristocracy 
of the country and its warriors; their armies consist of 
themselves and their slaves; the zenagues join also, in the 
hope of pillage; the common people, that is, the poorer 
hassanes, are attracted by the same hope, but they serve 
only as volunteers, and the princes have no power to compel 
free men to enlist in their armies. 

When the chief of a tribe is cruel or unjust towards his 
subjects, or even deficient in liberality, it is at every man’s 
option to remove with his flocks, and to join any other tribe 
which he pleases ; hence nothing is more uncertain than the 
population of a tribe, which increases or diminishes according 
to the reputation of its chief; even the king’s own tribe is 
not exempt from desertion. 
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When the Moors make war upon one another, they take 
no prisoners; if any of their enemies fall into their hands, 
they kill them immediately, and the spoils of the slain belong 
to the conqueror. They fight from a distance, and only 
attack by surprise. The chiefs fight like their subjects; I 
have been told, however, that when Hamet-Dou goes to war, 
he is always accompanied by one of his ministers, whose 
business it is to hold him by his coussabe and to keep him at a 
safe distance : report says the coussabe has never been torn ; 
but this may be a calumny. It is the hassanes who always 
make excursions against the negroes to pillage them, and 
carry off slaves; and on these occasions they are seldom 
accompanied by the zenagues. The hassanes are idle, men- 
dacious, thievish, envious, ‘superstitious, and gluttonous ; 
they combine in short, all possible vices. An hassane who 
possesses a horse, a gun, and coussabe, thinks himself the 
happiest of mortals. Filthiness they seem to consider as 
a virtue. The men swarm with vermin, of which they 
take no pains to rid themselves. ‘The women are disgusting; 
lying always upon their couches, with their heads besmeared 
with butter, which, being melted by the heat, runs down their 
faces and their whole bodies: they exhale in consequence a 
perfume which to Europeans is any thing but agreeable. In 
idleness they surpass the men, for they will not even rise to 
take their food, but rest on their elbows while a slave gives 
them their milk. 

The commerce of the Braknas is carried on by the 
marabouts, It is they: who collect all the gum, for which 
they pay no tribute; and when they have disposed of it to 
Europeans, they travel into a distant part of the country, to 
sell the guns and Guinea cloth which they receive in ex- 
change. They often stop at Adrar, seven days’ journey north 
of lake Aleg; this town gives its name to a small kingdom, 
and is inhabited by a number of marabouts who are wholly 
engaged in agriculture, and keep numerous herds of cattle. 

H 2 
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Dates are plentiful in this part; the fields are surrounded by 
date-trees. These marabouts do not live in tents, like the 
Braknas ; they have mud houses one story high, and flat at 
the top. They barter their dates and millet, for the guns and 
Guinea cloth of the Braknas; of the Guinea cloth they make 
garments, for they grow no cotton. They have many slaves, 
who are employed in the cultivation of rice and millet, and 
in the tending of the cattle. Pasturage is not abundant in the 
neighbourhood of the town, so that they are obliged to send 
their flocks to a distance to graze: it is said that the slaves 
who take care of them are sometimes absent for one or two 
months. ‘This nation is peaceful, and only takes up arms to 
defend itself against the depredations of its neighbours. It 
is during the rainy season that the Braknas undertake their 
trips to Adrar, in which they are compelled to cross a 
desert of four days’ journey. ‘These particulars I received 
from some marabouts who have visited that country several 
times. I intended to accompany those who were going the 
following spring, if I had remained among them. 

The Brakna marabouts are as idle as the hassanes; they 
take no other exercise than walking to the mosque; and 
their only diversion is reading the Koran. ‘They sometimes 
converse together as they lie on the sand, and go to sleep 
while talking over religion and politics. | 

Of all the classes of Moors the marabouts give the least 
and require the most; their quality of priests causing them 
to be considered as the dispensers of favours, they are 
never refused any thing, especially as the Moors are persuaded 
that they shall gain heaven by liberality. It is not to the 
hassanes alone that they apply; they harass one another 
also, and they torment the poor zenagues more especially. 
This class, despised by the others, is oppressed by them all. 
If the marabouts do not maltreat them as the hassanes do 
they threaten them with everlasting fire; and the poor 
zenague, in the hope of a happier life hereafter, strips himself 
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to comply with the demands of his insatiable masters in this. 
Those marabouts who have no slaves to collect gum, being 
far too lazy to work for themselves, would be without clothes 
if the zenagues did not supply them with the means of pro- 
curing them. In the same way they obtain bags of butter to 
sell at the markets for Guinea cloth. It may be thought, 
perhaps, that the marabouts are grateful, and know how to 
appreciate the sacrifices which the zenague makes to please 
them ; but ingratitude is one of their vices, and scarcely have 
they obtained what they want before they slander their 
benefactors, curse them, and devote them to eternal fire. 

Some of these wretches, who have no other means of 
subsistence, settle amongst the zenagues to instruct their 
children: besides their food, they receive in payment sheep, 
butter, tanned hides, and stuff for tent-covering. 

The marabouts are not more susceptible of friendship 
than of gratitude. I told Mohammed-Sidy-Moctar one day, 
that I should like to go and see his son-in-law; he tried 
immediately to dissuade me. “ He is a good-for-nothing 
fellow,” said he; ‘‘ he ought to have given you an ox the first 
time you went to his tent, and he only gave you a coussabe ; 
he never gives me any thing; he does not like me.” I asked 
him if he liked Hamet-Dou, who had made him presents 
before my eyes: ‘‘ Oh,” said he, “ Hamet-Dou is rich.”’ 

I recollect, that when I was leaving the camp, I gave a 
pagne to a slave who had taken care to supply me with 
sangleh ; my marabout, who was near, took the pagne from 
her, and gave her a severe scolding. I insisted that the 
pagne should be returned, but he would not hear of it, and 
he scolded me in my turn, and told me that a marabout 
ought never to give, but always to receive. At last he 
handed the pagne to my guide, and bade him put it with the 
rest of my goods. This trait conveys a good idea of their 
character. 


If they are ungrateful, they are also inhuman. They 
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treat their slaves with barbarity; calling them by insulting 
names, beating them, and requiring a great deal of service 
in return for very little food, and having no other garment 
than a sheep-skin. I sometimes protested against the cruelty 
with which these wretches were treated. ‘“‘ They are slaves, 
they are infidels,” was the reply; “ you see that they never 
pray; they know neither God nor the prophet.’ I have 
seen slaves however who prayed with the utmost regularity, 
and were no better treated for it; neither did it save them 
from the degrading appellation of slaves. 

The office of the marabouts renders them more dissem- 
bling than the hassanes ; they are less cruel, and more hos- 
pitable ; but I have found repeatedly that they receive stran- 
gers unwillingly, rather from the fear of insult or pillage than 
from humanity. 

A European traveller who should not make up his mind 
to dissemble, as I did, if he were to escape the fanatic fury 
of the hassanes, would probably not be murdered by the 
marabouts ; but they would forbid him to enter their tents ; 
and they would afford him no sustenance ; or if they gave 
him a little milk to save him from dying of hunger, it would 
be in the hope of being well paid. If a christian were to 
fall into the hands of the hassanes or zenagues, there is no 
kind of torture to which he would not be exposed. 

The marabouts wander less from the banks of the river, 
than the hassanes ; they remove their camps less frequently, 
and never change their place except to seek pasturage. 

The zenagues, or tributaries, are the most wretched of 
the Moors; they are the serfs of the hassanes, and every 
hassane has more or fewer under his command. ‘They exact 
from them annual contributions, consisting in general of a 
mator (about a quarter of a barrel) of millet, a calabash of 
butter, a few sheep-skins, and a laize of stuff for a tent; 
or a cow and a calabash of butter from each. The tribu- 
tarles pay with the utmost exactness; but their unjust and 
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grasping lords always claim more than is due, and inflict the 
most horrible tortures to extort what they want. I have 
already mentioned how they drag them at the camel’s tail; 
but their cruelty goes still farther; if nothing can be got by 
torturing a poor zenague, his barbarous master not unfre- 
quently stabs him. They are never safe from these tyrants, 
who pursue them even into their camps; where they some- 
times take up their abode for days, and call for whatever 
they like. 

The zenagues possess few oxen, but large flocks of sheep 
and goats, of whose milk they make butter, which they can 
exchange at the markets for Guinea cloth. They are allowed 
to keep a few slaves, who are employed in taking care of their 
flocks ; but they must not send their slaves to collect gum, 
or the hassanes would take it all for them. ‘They seldom go 
far from the river, and usually encamp ina thick wood, to avoid 
as much as possible the troublesome visitations of the hassanes 
and other travellers. They prefer marshy land, because it 
affords most food for their cattle, They have a great deal of 
milk, but its flavour is unpleasant, owing to the many rank 
herbs which the ewes and goats feed upon; it is so bad 
indeed, that the hassanes and marabouts who come amongst 
them will hardly drink it, and never if they can procure any 
other. 

Immediately after the waters retire, the zenagues come 
down to the banks of the river to sow millet ; they work 
in the fields themselves with their slaves. The women, 
laborious through necessity, spin and weave the hair of the 
sheep and camels, to form coverings for their tents; they also 
sew them together; tan leather, make the varrois and every 
thing else except iron-work. Their method of tanning is as 
follows : if it is an ox-hide, they cut it down the middle; they 
then make a pit in the ground and plaster it with cow-dung ; 
after having moistened the hide, and rubbed it with ashes, 
they put it into the pit, and cover it carefully with ashes. 
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Having thrown water upon the ashes so as to wet them tho- 
roughly, they close up the pit with a layer of cow-dung. 
The hide is left in this state for six or eight days, at the end 
of which time they scrape it with a knife to take off the 
hair, and then wash it well to cleanse it from the ashes. 
When cleaned it is put into a large calabash with the bark 
of the boscia and the seed of the mimosa, (the same that 
is known in commerce by the name of babela, and on the 
Senegal by that of nem-nem,) taking care to rub and mix 
them well. Water is poured upon it to soak it thoroughly ; 
in this state it is left for four days or more, then taken out 
again and scraped, to remove any hair that may have re- 
mained after the first operation. When thoroughly cleaned, 
it is again put into the calabash with an increased quantity 
of seed, reduced to powder and sufficiently moistened. 
Four days suffice to tan it completely. At the end of 
this time, itis well washed, and scraped with sharp-edged 
shells, which the Moors bring from the sea-shore. Sheep 
and goat skins are tanned in the same manner, only more 
quickly, from being thinner. The leather which is tanned 
by this process, is exactly of the same colour as ours, and 
very good. For common purposes it is used without fur- 
ther preparation, and a little butter is applied to grease it, 
when it is required to be particularly supple. The women 
also make soap of beef-tallow and ley; but the soap is very 
bad, washes ill and gives an unpleasant smell to the linen. 
When a tributary is unusually oppressed by his master, 
he can choose another. He takes his flocks and all he pos- 
sesses to him to whom he wishes to subject himself, and 
tries to cut off his ear, if he finds him asleep, or to kill his 
horse ; from that moment he is tributary to this new 
master, who has immense power over him, while the 
former loses all his authority. If the fugitive should be 
taken again before he has cut offthe ear or killed the horse, 
he is beaten, stripped of allhe possesses, and driven away 
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without mercy. He is then extremely wretched ; few people 
will grant him hospitality ; his life is only protracted suffer- 
ing, and he frequently sinks under the weight of his misery, 
while none of his fellows deigns to bestow on him a look of 
pity. I saw one in the camp where I was, who came stark 
naked to beg alms and shelter; instead of awakening the 
least symptom of compassion, he was driven away with 
blows, and they even set the dogs at him. What would 
become of this unhappy creature? And what cause could 
there be for such cruelty? Had he lost the attributes of 
humanity because he wished to change his oppressor? With 
what pleasure would I have gone without my supper, to give 
it to him! but his relentless countrymen would not allow 
me this satisfaction. | 

I have been told that in times of scarcity the zenagues 
eat grasshoppers, drying them first in the sun; this, how- 
ever, I suspect to be only a fiction to degrade the zenagues in 
my estimation; for, as they cultivate millet, and possess 
flocks, they are usually better provided with food than the 
other classes, and must suffer less in a scarcity than the less 
industrious orders. In the whole course of my peregrinations, 
though I have been among very needy tribes, I have never 
seen the Moors eat grasshoppers. | 

The haddads (or blacksmiths) belong to the class of 
tributaries, and are, perhaps, still worse off than those who 
are employed in agriculture and the care of flocks. They 
cannot inhabit a separate camp, if they did, the hassanes 
would plunder them ; they are obliged, in order to avoid their 
rapacity, to dwell in the same camps as the marabouts, and 
make them the guardians of all they possess. 

Notwithstanding the pains I took, I never could learn 
the origin of this race, nor how it had been reduced to pay 
tribute to the other Moors; when I made inquiries on the 
‘subject, I was always told that it pleased God it should be so, 
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and that they were infidels who seldom performed the salam. 
Can they be remains of conquered tribes? And, if so, why 
is there no tradition left about them? This can hardly be ; 
for the Moors, proud of their ancestors, never forget the 
names of those who have been a credit to their race ; and the 
zenagues, forming the majority of the population, and being, 
moreover, accustomed to war, would have revolted under the 
conduct of some descendant of their former chiefs, and 
recovered their liberty, by exterminating their oppressors. 
It is in their power to do so, for they are very numerous. 

The fourth class of the Moorish population is composed 
of the offspring of a Moor and a black slave; they are called 
laratines. Though slaves by birth, they are never sold, but 
have land of their own, and are treated almost like the zena- 
gues. The laratines, whose fathers are hassanes, are war- 
rlors ; those, whose fathers are marabouts, receive instruction 
and embrace the profession of their fathers. Proud of their 
birth, they are not very obedient to their masters, and it is 
only by force that the latter can compel them to pay the 
tribute which is due to them. ‘They possess few cattle, for 
they are not allowed to increase their herds, lest they should 
enfranchise themselves if they were to become wealthy. 
The laratines and the zenagues have the care of the herds 
which the hassanes possess out of their camps. 

The slaves form the fifth class, and are all negroes. 
They are charged with all the labours of the camp—the care 
of flocks, the providing of water and wood, and the culture 
of the land. The women pound millet, prepare food, wait 
upon their mistresses, water the calves, fetch water, and if 
they belong to marabouts, collect haze and gum. Ona journey, 
the slaves carry on their heads whatever cannot be laid upon 
oxen. They are, as I have already mentioned, ill treated, 
ill fed, and beaten at the caprice of their masters, whether 
they have committed any fault or not. They are seldom 
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addressed by any name but that of slave. In short, there 
is no species of vexation, which they are not obliged to 
endure. 

The Moors leave the banks of the river, when the rainy 
season commences, that is at the beginning of August; for 
not only would they be greatly incommoded by the inunda- 
tions, but they would also be exposed to many diseases 
which they occasion, and their cattle would be devoured by 
the mosquitoes. ‘They remove to the N.E., to the confines 
of the great desert, where they find plentiful pasturage, and a 
salubrious climate, and are free from the inconveniences 
which they would suffer in the vicinity of marshes. They 
return towards the river when the waters retire, and reside 
there from March till August. | 

The dress of the wealthy Moors consists, in a drah, or 
tunic of Guinea cloth, which reaches nearly to the knees ; 
the sleeves are as wide as the body and hang down to the 
ground. Loose drawers containing six or eight yards of 
Guinea cloth come down to their knees; a pagne completes 
the dress ; this is put on over the tunic, and sometimes on 
their heads also, like a turban. ‘Those who cannot afford a 
tunic, wear only a coussabe* made of two or three yards of 
Guinea cloth. 

The Moors shave all the hairy parts of the body except 
the beard, which they suffer to grow and hold in great vene- 
ration. A fine beardis the greatest ornament of a Musulman. 

The dress of the woman is half a piece (about seven 
yards) of Guinea cloth, which they wrap three times round 
them. With one end, consisting of about one third of the 
stuff, they make a kind of coussabe, doubling the stuff down 
and sewing it so as to leave three holes, one for the head, and 


* A coussabe is a piece of cloth two yards long and three quarters 
wide, doubled and sewed together, with holes left for the arms at the top. 
Another opening is left for the head ; so that it is a sort of shirt without 
sleeves. 
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two for the arms. ‘The openings are not at the side, as they 
are in the men’s dresses, and the stuff falls in drapery so as 
not to obstruct the motion of the body ; where it is sewed 
together at each shoulder, there is a silver clasp, which serves 
to support the second round of the stuff; the third passes 
over the head, and forms a head-dress. 

In mourning, or in the presence of strangers, of christians 
especially, they put it on so as to show nothing but their 
eyes. This dress is called malafé; they have no change of 
apparel, but wear it fortwo or three months without washing, 
and are often two years without being able to procure a new 
one. 

They have fine hair which they lay in tresses round 
the head in an oval form, two smaller tresses which unite 
‘under the ear, are ornamented with pieces of glass, and hang 
down on each side of the head. Some of them have, on the 
sides, two other longer tresses, from which they suspend 
strings of amber, coral, and glass beads, hanging down upon 
the breast; others again have an immense number of tresses, 
but always loaded with ornaments. Those who do not suspend 
their string of beads from the hair, attach it tothe clasps 
of their dress; they are not in the habit of wearing it round 
the neck. <A strip of Guinea cloth, five feet in length, and 
five or six inches wide, completes their head-dress; they 
wrap it several times round the head. They grease their hair 
daily with butter; this custom preserves the hair extremely 
well, but communicates an insupportably rank smell. The 
young girls have a large gold ear-ring in the lower part of 
each ear, and four others in the upper part, which is bent 
down by their weight. Women of twenty-four wear 
only one small ring in the upper part of the ear. 

Children go quite naked till the oge of twelve or fait 
teen; their heads are shaved and figures drawn upon them, 
or tufts of hair left; but sometimes only half the head is 
shaved. At twelve the hair of the girls is suffered to grow, 
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and the boys are completely shaved at eighteen, The 
Opinion of some travellers, accredited in Senegal from 
popular stories respecting the manner of cutting the hair of 
the young people and leaving tufts to be cut off by degrees 
as they may distinguish themselves by brilliant actions, is 
absolutely false, at least in regard to the Braknas. I have 
had many occasions to know that these tufts of hair are a 
mere matter of fancy and that the number depends upon 
the will of the shaver or of the young man himself. It is 
a fashion which varies with individual taste; it is rare to 
see two heads trimmed in the same manner, excepting 
amongst the men above eighteen years of age, who closely 
crop the whole head. 

I have already observed that the Moorish women have 
great influence over their husbands; I repeat it here, to 
correct an error into which M. Durand has fallen, and 
which he may have communicated to his readers. The 
husband has no authority over his wife but what a superior 
understanding gives him; I should even say that the 
Mooresses possess more influence over their husbands than 
our French women. They rarely wait upon them; and 
only for want of slaves; even then I have always seen that 
in this case a neighbour would lend a woman to pound 
the millet and make the sangleh. I except the zenague 
women; but if these perform menial offices for their hus- 
bands, it is because the slaves are occupied; and besides 
they are in the habit of working. M. Durand says also 
that wives are never admitted to the meals of their hus- 
bands: I have witnessed the contrary ; I have seen them eat 
with their sons and husbands, not often, indeed, but I have 
remarked that it was owing to the custom which the women 
have of taking nothing but milk, which is set before them 
in small calabashes. 

It is likewise incorrect to assert that the mother pays 
any deference to her son; or that the father and mother 
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affect indifference to their daughters; the son is always 
submissive to his mother and pays her the utmost respect ; 
and if the parents shew some preference for the boys, they 
do not love their daughters with less tenderness. Besides, 
I have never witnessed rejoicings at the birth either of a 
boy or a girl. 

The greater part of the Moors believe that we live upon 
the sea, and that we have only a few little islands like St. 
Louis: under this impression they imagine that we wish to 
possess ourselves of their country, which they consider as the 
finest in the world. The marabouts are better informed, 
and know that we inhabit a country far superior to theirs. 
They often expressed their regret that they had nothing 
good to offer me ; observing that God would recompense me 
for my voluntary privations, in relinquishing the happy land 
of the christians to live amongst them. They have however 
no idea of our arts or manufactures. They often inquired 
what use we made of gum and and were always persuaded 
that I was deceiving them; they would not believe any 
other than that we transform it into amber, which it some- 
what resembles in colour, and into other merchandise of 
great value, and that we could not dispense with gum nor 
even exist without it. I could not undeceive them on this 
point; and in like manner when discussions arise at the set- 
tlements or at the markets, or if they are refused what they 
ask, they threaten to bring no more gum. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Difficulty in going to market.—Oxen stolen by a neighbouring tribe. —The 
Ramadan.—Circumcision.—The feast of Tabasky.—Gum trade with 
the Europeans.—My return to St. Louis. 


WE sojourned upon the shore of lake Aleg till the 20th 
January. The north winds blew with violence and were 
very cold; part of the time they lasted, I was kept in my tent 
by fever. In the course of the month, slaves were sent to a 
distance with part of the cattle, because the grass diminished 
around the camp; they only kept the milch cows, as indis- 
pensibly requisite for the support of the inhabitants: they 
pursue this plan to avoid removing the tents elsewhere. 

The 2ist January, 1825, the pastures being entirely 
exhausted, we broke up the camp and went two miles to the 
east, over a soil covered with ferruginous hillocks. The 
place at which we halted was of the same nature, and yet 
covered with herbage. The slaves set out in the morning to 
fetch water from the lake and did not return till night; the 
camp was without water tiil sun-set, but fortunately the 
weather was not hot or we should have suffered severely. 

On the sixth of February, we returned towards the 
west: at the distance of three miles W.S.W., we crossed 
the rivulet, and it was not till we had gone nine miles further 
that we encamped upon a sandy soil, very hard and covered 
with forage. I had remarked on the banks of the rivulet the 
zizyphus lotus ; here we found only the balanites egyptiaca. 
People were again sent to the lake for water; it was very 
scarce in the camp on account of the distance; there was 
often not enough for cooking the meals. 

Until this time I had only seen some single Wadats ; 
I had not seen them in numbers, On the loth a great 
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number arrived, and came in front of the tent of my marabout. 
This band was entirely composed of women: they asked to 
see me; and were refused, but unfortunately I was not apprised 
of it and went out of my tent. They then surrounded me 
and tormented me worse than ever. 

I would have withdrawn to my tent, to avoid the insults of 
every kind which they offered ; but this they opposed, and it 
was with difficulty that I escaped and hid myself in a neigh- 
bouring tent. ‘They had treated me so ill, that the inhabit- 
ants were indignant at their conduct, and would not allow 
them to stay; they gave them some millet and dismissed 
them. On the 19th, the men and baggage of the king’s 
camp passed us on their way to the banks of the Senegal, 
and on the 21st we removed again, provided with water for 
two days, as we should be that time without finding any on 
our route. 

We traversed a sandy country, where I saw some beau- 
tiful balanites and some mimosas. Our allowance of water 
was not abundant, and the greater part of our stock was 
reserved for the calves, so that we suffered dreadfully from 
thirst during these two days. On the first we travelled 
fifteen miles W.S.W. The cattle remained behind us, and 
we all went without supper. On the 22d we advanced 
twelve miles in the same direction, and arrived at three in 
the afternoon at the place where we were to halt; we were 
then three miles S. E. of the el-Awanil, a lake to which we 
sent for water. On the 29th to amuse myself, I went to 
visit this lake, following the slaves, who were dispatched 
thither for water; the soil which surrounds it is slightly 
argillaceous, and produces a great quantity of the ztztphus 
lotus, mimosa, and nauclea. In this excursion, I was pleased 
to see the slaves, for the first time, enjoying themselves a 
little. ‘These poor creatures, so sad and gloomy in the pre- 
sence of their cruel masters, profiting by the first moment of 


freedom from constraint, give themselves up to their natural 
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cheerfulness, and passed the time in dancing, singing, and 
amusing themselves. I was as pleased with their mirth as 
they could be themselves, for I was weary of seeing them 
tormented. When their gambols were over, they filled their 
skins again, and took the road towards the camp, which we 
reached in an hour. 

I hoped that the camp would continue to approach 
nearer to the river; but I was informed that we were not 
going further westward. I was in a state of complete desti- 
tution ; my clothes were in rags, and it was extremely un- 
pleasant to me to live upon alms, as I had done since I came 
amongst the Moors. I wished to inform the governor of 
the Senegal of my condition, and to request aysistance from 
him; but this I could not do without going to the mart. 
I communicated to my marabout the desire I felt to make 
this journey, assigning as a reason, that I wanted to get 
new clothes, and to send for my goods. He consented at 
first, but after a moment’s reflection, he proposed to conduct 
me to the king’s camp, where I might write, and whence I 
might send my letter by one of the sons of Moctar-Boubou, 
chief of Podor, who would bring back the goods. This plan 
did not suit me: I told him therefore that they would not 
deliver my goods to a messenger, that I must write to the 
settlement, and that I must moreover go myself to procure 
some clothing. He raised some additional obstacles, which 
were the result of suspicion. Perceiving the cause, I assured 
him that if he objected to my journey I would give it up, 
and I would rather renounce my goods entirely than do any 
thing to displease him. This inspired him with confidence, 
and he promised to provide me with the means of undertaking 
the journey, but it was only after much hesitation and tardiness 
on his part that I was enabled to set off on the 9th of March. 
The preparations for this journey did not occupy much time, 
but they were embarrassing, for I had no means of hiding my 
notes, the seeds which I had collected, and some mineral 
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specimens which I wished to take with me. I bethought 
myself of borrowing from my marabout’s wife two leathern 
bags, which I told her were to hold the merchandise that 
I should bring back from the settlement ; when I proposed 
to take my own, Fatme objected, and told me I should not 
want it; I took out some of my notes, and told her that all 
these papers were the inventory and receipts for my goods, 
so that they were indispensible for me to establish my 
claims ; upon which she allowed me to take them. I put 
over them the bags she had lent me and a pagne, and when 
any body was inquisitive as to my baggage, I shewed them 
the bags and pagne, without letting them see the rest, 

On the 9th of March, at nine in the morning, I set off, 
accompanied by one of the sons of my marabout. Six miles 
to the west, we came to the marigot of Koundy, which I 
had passed eight months before with Boubou-Fanfale; we 
forded it and continued our journey through a thick wood, 
followed by a valley, magnificent from the vegetation of the 
plants by which it was bordered. 

All the inundated lands situated between the marigot 
and the river are sown with millet among the trees, without 
any previous preparation of the ground, and even without 
the dead branches being removed. All the low grounds are 
argillaceous, and in many places I have seen ferruginous 
rocks. 

We had travelled three miles from the marigot when we 
perceived smoke rising out of the wood ; some travellers who 
had joined us went to see whence it arose, and told us, on 
their return, that some zenagues had made a fire to cook 
their victuals. They regretted extremely that they had not 
arrived in time to levy a contribution upon these poor 
wretches, traces of whom only had been found, and who had, 
no doubt, hidden themselves at our approach. We quitted 
the valley and proceeded to a camp half a mile to the south, 
ina place so woody that there was scarcely room to pitch 
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the tents ; this spot is called Teneque. We passed the night 
there, and were supplied for supper with some ewes’ milk of 
a detestable flavour ; but we were forced to drink it, for we 
had no choice and were dying of hunger, not having tasted 
a morsel that day. We had still nine miles further to go to 
the bank of the river; and the next day, at dawn, we con- 
tinued our journey. We met many travellers who were 
coming from Podor and from the settlement. At two o’clock 
we reached the bank of the river, which we crossed ina 
canoe, and proceeded to Moctar-Boubou’s, where I had 
lodged when I first came amongst the Moors. We remained 
there three days, during all which time my guide endea- 
voured to dissuade me from going to the mart; being appre- 
hensive that, on my arrival there, I should leave him and 
return to the christians. 

The Braknas do not eat fish but hold it in the greatest 
abhorrence; it is not, however, forbidden by the laws of 
Mahomet, but they dislike it on account of its strong smell. 
The marabout who accompanied me abstained for three 
days from couscous, rather than eat what had been boiled 
with fish. This dislike is not universal amongst the Moors ; 
I have seen the Trarzas eat fish, and have been told that 
those who live on the coast are fishermen. I mentioned this 
to my companion; he replied, that the Trarzas, being nearer 
neighbours to the christians, easily learn to eat any thing, 
and even to drink wine, and that they are infidels. 

On the 14th, my guide at last resolved to take me to 
the mart; we arrived early in the day. I went on board 
la Désirée, belonging to a merchant of St. Louis, and 
borrowed of his agent a piece of Guinea cloth, some 
sugar, tobacco, and a little paper; I then wrote to the 
governor to acquaint him with my situation, and to beg him 
to give orders for the delivery of some goods, of which | 
had urgent need. As it would have been too long to wait at 
the port for an answer, and the anxiety of the Moor, my 
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guide, increased daily, I resolved not to stay, but to return 
to the camp; I told him so, to his great surprise, but he 
begged me to wait till the next day; we passed the night on 
board. On the 15th of March, we returned to Podor for our 
beasts; and at two o’clock crossed the river again. An 
hassane, of the tribe of Oulad-Sihi, joined us; on the road 
we met a laratine, whom he asked for tobacco, and the 
hassane wanted to take his coussabe from him, but the other 
resisting, the hassane drew his poniard to stab him. This 
behaviour disgusted and incensed me the more, because we 
had just finished our prayers, and [did not comprehend how a 
man, who pretended to be a Musulman, could pass imme- 
diately from an act of devotion to robbery. At my intreaty, 
my companions went to the assistance of the poor laratine, 
and I could not restrain myself from reprimanding the 
offender, and threatening to report his conduct to Hamet- 
Dou; he replied, in an insolent tone, that I might tell him 
if I pleased, for he was not afraid of him. This fact shows 
how completely persons of his class despise authority; they 
acknowledge no law but that of the stronger. My reprimand 
irritated him, and I verily believe that, had it not been for 
my character of marabout, I should have suffered for my im- 
prudent zeal. This event gave rise to many painful re- 
flections: I said to myself, if they behave thus to their own 
countrymen, what would they not do to a stranger, a 
christian, without protection, in a country where no laws 
shield the indigent, and where the very circumstance of their 
being poor seems to expose them to greater persecution ? 
What would become of me if my secret were discovered? A 
speedy death would be the greatest favour that I could ex- 
pect, from their hatred to christians. 

On my return, however, I was welcomed with many 
and hearty salutations. The Moors were persuaded when I 
went away that I should never come back, and that I should 
escape from the port; many of them had advised Moham- 
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med-Sidy-Moctar not to let me go. When they saw me 
again they all testified their great joy, and no longer doubted 
my conversion; they vied with each other in doing me 
honour. 

We passed the night in acamp of marabouts, who were 
superintending the cultivation of the lands. I remarked 
a great many seeds of nymphaa which were drying, and I 
was told that this seed is used to flavour the sangleh. I ate 
a little of it, but its taste was unpleasant. They also eat 
the bulbous root of this plant boiled in water, it has a plea- 
sant flavour and is slightly astringent. This plant, the 
greatest ornament of the lakes and marigots, grows in pro- 
fusion in all the lands which have been inundated, and is of 
great service to the Moors: who live on the banks of the 
river. I have since learnt at St. Louis that the negroes also 
make use of this plant ; they eat the root, boiled; and em- 
ploy the seed more particularly to season their fish. 

On the 16th we arrived at our camp, where I was re- 
ceived with fresh congratulations. The grand marabout 
especially was proud of my return, and seemed to attribute it 
to the effect which his superior wisdom had produced upon 
me; it was not my business to undeceive him, and it was 
very easy to confirm him in his error. 

Hamet-Fal, his eldest son, took me aside to question me 
as to the reception I had met with on board the vessels. I 
told him, and his brother could witness the truth of what I 
said, that persuasions had been used to induce me to return 
to the whites, and that I had rejected their propositions; that 
I liked better to eat a little sangleh with Musulmans than to 
return to the christians to live in luxury; and that I hoped 
this sacrifice would be well pleasing to God. He took my 
hand, lifted it to his forehead, and then exclaimed in ex- 
tacy: “ Do not doubt it, Abdallah; all the good things of this 
world are not to be compared with those which you may ex- 
pect in Heaven ; in this life all is transitory ; but the riches 
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which God reserves for the faithful are eternal. The chris- 
tians are rich; they have abundance of every thing; they eat 
a great deal, they drink wine, and spirituous liquors; they 
will not acknowledge the prophet: they will go to hell; this 
world is their paradise. As for us, we have nothing but 
oxen and sheep; we eat nothing but a little sangleh and 
drink nothing but milk and water; but we pray to God 
who will reward us in heaven. Nothing is to be compared 
with the bliss which is there enjoyed; it is renewed every 
hour, every minute ; you have only to wish in order to ob- 
tain in abundance whatever you desire. Four great rivers 
flow through Paradise; one of water, one of milk, one of 
honey, and the fourth of brandy; but this brandy is far su- 
perior to what the christians drink and what God forbids : it 
is the most exquisite beverage that can be drunk. There, 
are to be found bowls of butter, of dates, of sangleh, 
in a word, all that renders life agreeable ; and beauties the 
freshness of whose bloom never fades. Look at this fruit,” 
said he (holding in his hand a fruit of the zizyphus lotus) ; 
“on earth it is very small; but in Paradise it is as big as a 
very large liquor bottle.” (He chose this comparison because 
he had seen some very large liquor bottles on board the ves- 
sels at the port). ‘* You Abdallah,” continued he, “ you 
will occupy the first place ; you will have more merit in the 
sight of God than all other Musulmans together, because 
you have renounced the comforts of life, and all the advan- 
tages which you were called to share, in order to come 
amongst us, subjecting yourself to privations which you 
never had suffered before.”’ 

Such was the address of my marabout’s son. This man 
was about forty years old; he had been at St. Louis, was 
able to appreciate the sacrifice which I had made, and be- 
came in consequence one of my warmest friends. All doubts 
as to the sincerity of my conversion were now dispelled, and 
from this moment I was considered as a true disciple of the 
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prophet. I was in the highest esteem with all the Moors, 
and hoped that this esteem would enable me to put into 
execution a project which I had long ago formed, of visiting 
all the most interesting parts of the desert; travelling as a 
merchant and pilgrim to Mecca, and there effecting my re- 
turn through Egypt into France. My proposition however, 
as will hereafter be seen, was but ill received. 

On the following days, I went to visit the marabouts of 
the camp; they all received me equally well. I will men- 
tion an anecdote which I think characteristic. One of them 
had killed an ox during my absence, and he knew that I had 
brought back some goods; he offered me a meal on condition 
of my giving him some tobacco; I consented. He brought 
a little bit of meat on a board, and began eating it with 
me. While he was swallowing it as fast as he could, he 
preached to me about abstinence, and assured me that he 
who eats little is beloved by God, because he likes bet- 
ter to pray than to satisfy his hunger (which they call being 
koran-stomached) ; and that he who thinks only of satisfying 
his appetite is an infidel. He flattered me much and told me 
that I had a Koran stomach. I gave him to understand that 
his device was easily seen through, and told him that though 
I ate little it was because I had little to eat, and that I be- 
lieved other Musulmans were abstinent for the same reason. 
I pointed to an old man who was seated near us, and seemed 
half-famished ; “ Look at this good old man,”’ said I, “ he 
has eaten nothing to-day : I will answer for it, that if you will 
give him some sangleh, he will show no Koran stomach, but 
eat it up directly.” The poor man replied: “ It is true 
that I have tasted nothing since last night, when I had a 
little milk for my supper; and I shall bless him who gives 
me a good dinner to-day.’’ I told my host that if he him- 
self made but one meal a day, it was for want of means, and 
not for the love of God; and I added, that if he could meet 
with any body who would give him as much as he liked, he 
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would not require much pressing to eat it. ‘“ Ah,” said he, 
‘the hassanes would perhaps take advantage of such a cir- 
cumstance to eat immoderately; but a marabout would never 
do so.” I mentioned an occurrence which took place at the 
port, on board the Désirée, and to which Mohammed-Sidy- 
Moctar’s son was. witness. Four marabouts came on board 
to sell a package of gum; as it is the custom to supply them 
with food till the goods are delivered, a supper was prepared 
for them. An enormous dish of rice boiled with meat, on 
which was poured a great quantity of butter, of which they 
are very fond, though they rarely eat it at home, was handed 
to one of the party who seemed to be the leader; he hid 
himself in a corner to devour it, and presently after came 
back and asked for supper for his three companions. ‘The 
astonished agent inquired what he had done with the dish of 
rice which contained supper for four. ‘“‘ Pooh,” said the 
Moor, “I have eaten it all, and I am not half satisfied.” 
Supper was brought after this for the three others; but the 
greedy fellow was punished, for he had like to have died of 
an indigestion. My host censured the want of moderation 
which his colleague had shown, but I am convinced that he 
would not have been more discreet in a similar situation. 

On the 24th of March I set out again for the port 
hoping to find an answer from the governor as it was now 
thirteen days since I wrote. We travelled W. N. W. that 
we might proceed direct to the port without going through 
Podor. On the way I was shown some of the genuine gum- 
trees, from which the gum had been gathered. On the 31st 
I arrived at the vessels. ‘The pinnace which had taken my 
letter to St. Louis had returned without bringing me any 
answer, and f concluded that she had not waited, I took up 
some goods belonging to M. René Valentin, a resident at 
St. Louis, and I cannot speak too highly of this gentleman’s 
generosity towards me. On the 3rd of April I set out on my 
return to the camp. We wished to keep the same course 
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which we had taken in coming, but the woods were so thick 
and the road so ill defined, that we lost ourselves. We tra- 
velled on at random without knowing whither, till ten o’clock 
at night, when we met with a marabout who was tending 
his flock. We requested him to direct us to the camp; he 
gave us equivocal answers, and told us first one way and then 
another, leaving us more uncertain than ever as to which we 
should take. We suffered terribly from thirst, for we had 
found no water on our journey, and followed the marabout 
for a long time, begging him for the love of God to show us 
the way; the hely man amused himself at our expense, and 
purposely kept back his cattle. We perceived that he was 
afraid lest we should attend him home, and oblige him to 
give us a supper; we were very hungry but we assured him 
that we did not want any thing to eat, and cared for nothing 
but a drop of water. He hesitated a long time, and at last, 
yielding to our entreaties, he gave us a cow to serve as our 
guide. As soon as the poor animal was set at liberty, she ran 
towards the camp, lowing; and we soon heard her calf an- 
swer: the cow proceeded to the thorn enclosure, and we to 
the tents, where we were better received than the behaviour 
of the marabout had led us to expect. All the marabouts 
welcomed me with great politeness, and made me recite 
prayers that they might judge of my progress by the num- 
ber I could repeat; after this the marabout’s son and IJ had 
sangleh for supper, but our companions had nothing but milk. 

On the 5th of April, we arrived at the camp; it had 
removed three miles to the east since we left, and was now 
near a marsh named Tiartiaka. 

On the 6th, I was told that the governor had passed the 
port on his way to Podor, and that on his return he would 
stop to have an interview with king Hamet-Dou; I was 
informed also that he had expressed a wish to see me. I 
desired most ardently to have an interview with him and 
did all that lay in my power to set off again immediately. But 
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it was not till the 8th that I could set out again for the port, 
where I arrived on the 10th, two days after the departure of 
the governor for St. Louis. I expected to find a letter, but had 
the mortification to learn that he had not left one for me; he 
had however authorized the officer who commanded the brig 
on that station to make some advances on my behalf; but 
when I applied to this officer, he told me that he had no 
government effects on board, and that the advance which 
he was ordered to make was very trifling. My wants how- 
ever were urgent, and asked for two pieces of Guinea cloth ; 
they gave me two pieces of burham pooter,* but so very 
bad that I could not have exchanged them for millet. I 
wrote again to the governor, but received no answer. I 
suspected from that time that opposition would be made 
to my scheme, and my fears were afterwards realized. 

Before I left the mart, I took up some more goods be- 
longing to M. René Valentin, who had the generosity to 
let me have them without security. I set off on my return 
to the camp with a heavy heart and a head wearied with 
the thoughts that crowded upon me, on losing the hope 
which I had cherished of assistance from government for 
the completion of my design. I scarcely noticed what was 
passing around me; it was not till we halted near a lake 
called Tichilite el Bedane, that I perceived that my com- 
panions had purchased a sheep with the Guinea cloth which 
I had received on board. Two zenagues, who had followed 
us in the hope of coming in for a share of the sheep which 
they had sold, were charged with the business of dressing 
it. When it was cooked, the two marabouts were very 
generous at my expense, and we found about fifteen per- 


* A sort of light, blue calico very coarse and thin in its texture, and 
used by the Moors for mosquito-curtains, and sometimes for coussabes 
for their slaves. It is sold at the Senegal at from eight to twelve shillings 
the piece of fourteen yards. 
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sons ready to partake of it: they had the precaution, however, 
to reserve a piece uncooked for the morrow ; the marabouts 
took their share apart, and did not eat with the rest. On 
a journey they always affect to be people of prodigious im- 
portance, and shew a great deal of pride in all their actions. 

The next day, when we wanted to cook the part we had 
saved, we were rather embarrassed by having neither gun 
nor flint to strike fire. I was then witness to an operation 
which I had never seen before, though I had heard of its 
being practised; the Moors took two pieces of wood, and 
rubbed them violently together, till they took fire, which 
was not for some time ; the wood which they used was 
very hard. 

The camp had again changed its situation; it was a 
mile further to the east, near a rivulet called Rekiza. On 
our arrival, we were informed that Hamet-Dou was at war 
with the Oulad-Hamets, and that the latter, who were 
greatly inferior in number, were flying from their enemies. 
The cause of hostilities was this: the laratine slaves of the 
tribe of Oulad-Hamet had quarrelled with those of the king, 
and had ravaged their fields of miliet ; the slaves complained 
to their master, who went with his people to seize the flocks 
of the Oulad-Hamets, in order to make them pay for the 
damage done in his territory. All the women of the 
tribe came to implore the king’s mercy, and he restored 
the cattle without insisting upon any indemnification for the 
damage. So far from being thankful for the goodness of 
the prince, these wretches attacked Hamet-Dou’s people 
again, surprised them in their tents, and killed four of 
them; ‘they met with a vigorous resistance, however, for they 
retired with the loss of seven men. ‘This atrocious con- 
duct on the part of the aggressors excited the indignation 
of the king; he swore that he would be revenged, and de- 
clared war against the whole tribe. ‘The Oulad-Hamets, 
knowing that they should have nothing to gain in this con- 
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test, entered into a negociation, and the king pardoned them 
once more. 

The tribe of the Oulad-Hamets is the most perfidious 
of all the Braknas ; they spare nothing, not even the people 
of their own tribe. When they meet travellers, they strip 
them if they can; and if chance conducts a stranger to their 
camps, he never escapes till he is plundered of every thing 
he has with him; of course care is taken to keep out of their 
way. Their atrocious character causes them to be detested 
by all the other tribes, and they are never spoken of but 
with horror. 

The same day, word was brought that the Trarzas* had 
fallen upon the oxen in the woods, and were driving 
them off. Our people were greatly embarrassed, for there 
were very few men in the camp, most of them having left it 
at the approach of the Ramadan; seven or eight only were 
at hand to pursue the robbers. I observed that they had no 
guns, but I was assured that the Trarza hassanes would make 
no use of theirs, and that the matter would be decided with 
sticks. During the absence of the men, the women collected 
in groups, and discussed the probable result of the affair ; 
there was much quarrelling amongst them, for some asserted 
that the Trarzas would carry off the oxen, and others main- 
tained, on the contrary, that they would be beaten, and that 
the marabouts would oblige them to relinquish their prize. 
Towards the end of the day, these disputes were decided by 
the return of the marabouts, who reported that the robbers 
had fled at their approach and abandoned their prey. 

At night, the new moon appeared; it was that of the 
Ramadan; and the fast was about to commence: long 
prayers were said, and a great quantity of saugleh was made. 
We supped later than usual, because we were to fast the next 


* A Moorish nation inhabiting the lower part of the river, westward 
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day. Before light I was roused to drink, for it is not lawful 
to take any thing while the sun is above the horizon. 

The truly devout Moors observe a most rigorous fast ; 
they make only one meal in the middle of the night, and 
not only take no food in the day-time, but neither drink nor 
smoke. As the Ramadan often happens in hot weather, and 
the fast is more painful on account of the dreadful thirst 
which is experienced, the less zealous take the opportunity of 
travelling just at this time, because they are excused from 
observing the fast when they are on a journey. It was for 
this reason that there were so few men in the camp, when 
the oxen were carried off; they had ali set out on their 
travels a few days before. This emigration does not exempt 
them from fasting altogether, but it affords them the advan- 
tage of chusing their own season ; they always fast in pre- 
ference in cold weather, because they are not then Hable to 
suffer so much from thirst, , 

The first day I bore the fast pretty well, but I suffered 
severely from thirst, and sighed for the setting of the sun ; it 
was only a quarter of an hour after sun-set that the chen 
was brought, and this quarter of an hour appeared as long as 
a day. Impatience increased my thirst to such a degree, that 
I could not restrain myself, and drank more than was 
prudent. My body was covered with a violent perspiration ; 
my legs failed; I fell motionless upon the mat, where I 
remained for half an hour, but without losing sensation. At 
last my strength returned by degrees, and I was able to get 
up to go to prayer, 

At eleven o'clock at night, some sangleh was brought 
for supper; I remarked that a greater quantity had been 
made than usual, but I ate very little, for thirst had taken 
away my appetite and I felt feverish. The women had all 
intended to fast, but at noon they were obliged to drink, and 
their fast was broken. For my part, I persevered for the 
next few days, and my sufferings increased, as my strength 
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diminished. On the sixth day, I thought that I could no 
longer endure these privations. The east wind blew vio- 
lently ; the heat increased; my throat was parched, my 
tongue, dry and chapped, was like a rasp in my mouth, and 
I thought I should sink under my sufferings.- I was not the 
only one who was in this state; every body around me was 
tormented in the same way. ‘The marabouts, at last, bathed 
the face, head, and part of the body, and I was allowed to 
do the same ; but I was watched very closely, and could only 
have deceived my Arguses at the risk of my life, in case I had 
been seen to swallow a drop of water. When my sufferings 
were excessive, and a murmur escaped me, they told me, 
for my encouragement, that when I died Mahomet would 
receive me into heaven, present me with a vase of deli- 
cious liquor to quench my thirst, and reward me for the 
pains and privations I had endured. One day I contrived to 
enjoy this treat beforehand, as the law permits you to wash 
your mouth, and to snuff up water through the nose, pro- 
vided you spit it out again; I seized the moment when my 
marabout, being engaged in washing himself, could not ob- 
serve me, to swallow part of the water that I had in my 
mouth: it seemed to me as if the prophet was that moment 
opening the gates of heaven to me, for I had never tasted 
any thing so delicious. This was the only time that I could 
elude their vigilance, and I did it then with fear and trem- 
bling. I fasted thus for seventeen days, and on the eighteenth 
I was attacked with a fever; a dispensation from fasting 
was then granted me, if a man can be said not to fast because 
he drinks a little water in the course of the day: they gave 
me absolutely nothing to eat. . 

Besides being compelled to observe a most rigorous fast, 
I had to bear the insolence of a number of travelling has- 
sanes, with whom my sufferings were a subject of ridicule. 
If they found me lying upon my mat, and expiring of thirst 
and exhaustion, they pulled me by my clothes, and pinched 
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me, and tormented me in a thousand ways to force me to 
answer their questions, which were all intended to insult me. 
They commonly concluded by asking me if I would not 
drink a little brandy and eat pork, and whether I did not 
intend to be circumcised. At each of these questions, to 
which I refused to reply, they laughed violently, and answered 
for me, affecting the most cutting contempt. ‘The marabouts 
did not like this, but they could not protect me from the 
annoyance, and it was not till after the departure of the 
hassanes that they censured them and called them infidels. 

I observed, that the marabouts were not so strict with 
their countrymen as they were with me, for I often saw 
young men who were eating in the day-time. When I asked 
why they were not obliged to fast like the rest of us, I was 
told that they could not have got through the day without 
eating. This pretext they employed whenever they were 
disposed to break the fast. 

To amuse themselves, and make the days seem less 
tedious during the Ramadan, the Moors have a game called 
sigue. It consists of six flat pieces of wood, rounded at the 
ends in an oval form, white on one side, and black on the 
other. The game is played by two, four, or six persons, but 
always divided into two parties. ‘Three rows of holes. are 
made in the sand, twenty-four in each; the outside rows 
are taken by the different parties, who cover each of the 
holes with a straw, taking care that the straws of the two 
parties shall be of different colours, so as to be easily dis- 
tinguished ; the middle row of holes is left open. One of the 
players takes five bits of wood in his hand, shakes them and 
drops them on the ground; if all the pieces of wood are of 
the same colour, or all but one, this is called making the 
sigue, and counts for one: the player continues with six 
pieces until he fails to make the sigue; then another plays, 
and soon. Every time a player makes the sigue he puts a 
straw into one of the holes of the middle row, and moves it 
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forward as many places as he has thrown pieces of wood of 
the colour adopted by his party. When a player has reached 
the last hole in the middle row, he leaves his straw there ; 
if his adversary arrives at it also, the first straw is thrown 
out, and the player begins again as before. When all the 
holes in the middle row are taken, the player begins upon 
his adversary’s, and they go on with the game, taking straws 
out of all the holes which they win from him; when either 
party has lost all its holes the game is over. 

They have another game which they seldom play because 
it requires more exertion. They set up several small flat 
bones in a row, and a number of men with four stones each 
throw at the bones from a distance; he who knocks down 
the greatest number fillips the noses of his companions. 
The princes sometimes play at this game. ‘The boys, who 
are not so lethargic as the men, and love running about, have 
a game which really gives them some exercise. They form 
a large circle ; one of them places himself in the middle, and 
all the others annoy him as they run round; one strikes him, 
another pushes, or pulls him by his coussabe. The one in 
the middle endeavours to catch his assailants, and when he 
succeeds they change places. This is a very noisy game, for 
they all shout and scream as they run round. The girls also 
play at this game amongst themselves. 

It is during the Ramadan that the boys are circumcised, 
between the ages of four and twelve; a marabout always 
performs the operation. The child is not to shew any sign 
of pain, but is required to hold a bit of wood in his mouth, 
and pick his teeth with it during the operation. Nothing 
is applied to the wound but some ass dung mixed with water, 
and this plaster is allowed to drop off of itself. The boys 
who have been circumcised run off into the woods, armed 
with bows and arrows, and amuse themselves with shooting 
at birds; they do not return to’ the camp till two o’clock, 
when they eat sangleh ; at night they have nothing but milk 
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for supper. To prevent them from hurting themselves at night 
while asleep, stakes are driven into the ground about the 
place where they lie, so that they have not room to turn. The 
interval between the operation and their entire cure is a 
privileged time, when they play all sorts of roguish tricks on 
their parents; but I have been assured that they do not 
steal, as I have seen the children do amongst the negroes. 
The girls are circumcised at a year old; the hassanes, like the 
zenagues, always employ a marabout to perform the operation. 

At the end of the fast, they celebrate a feast (the Tabasky) 
which is considered as a great solemnity. All put on their 
best apparel; a ram is killed, and plenty of sangleh is made: 
every one has abundance to satisfy his hunger, and it is per- 
haps the only day in the year when their appetite is com- 
pletely satisfied. They present one another with millet; 
but it is rather an exchange than a gift, for they always give 
to those who have the ability to give to them and not to the 
poor. 

This is purely a religious festival amongst the marabouts, 
and the greater part of the day is passed in prayer; it is a 
sort of Easter, when custom permits them to eat more than 
usual. The hassanes make it a day of rejoicing ; the men 
fire off their guns, and perform evolutions on horseback, and 
the women, assembling round the guéhués, sing to their 
music, and accompany it by clapping their hands. The feasts 
of the hassanes are usually gayer than those of the marabouts, 
because the guéhués, who are present at the former, enliven 
them by their songs, their music, and their tricks. 

On the 18th of April, my marabout’s sons returned from 
the port, whither they had been carrying gum, and told us 
that Hamet-Dou was going to St. Louis. Mohammed-Sidy- 
Moctar advised me to go thither too and look after my goods. 
“They would not dare,’ said he, ‘to detain you while the 
king is there, and if they should refuse to deliver your goods, 
the king will take you under his protection. This proposal 
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suited me exactly ; for I could no longerremain among them 
in the state in which I was, and I wanted to solicit from the 
governor the means of finishing my education and completing 
my journey. I did not betray my eagerness however, but, 
pretending to be guided by his advice, set off for the port with 
his second son Abdallah; we arrived on the 20th. On our 
way we passed the night ina camp of zenagues, and I heard 
a Moor who was talking of me say, “I should like him to 
die in my tent when he comes back with his merchandise.” 
** Do not say so,”’ replied a woman. ‘ Why not,” rejoined 
the Moor, ‘‘ would not he be very well off? He would go to 
paradise, and I should have his goods.’’ I heard all this 
distinctly, but I did not take the trouble to thank him for his 
good intentions towards me. 

The king had set off from St. Louis two days before we 
arrived at the port, and we had to wait for an opportunity of 
following him. In the mean time IJ visited all the super- 
cargoes on board their vessels ; my guide followed me every 
where and made inquiries about me, my shipwreck, and my 
goods. He seemed very uneasy, but as I had cautioned all 
these gentlemen, they took care not to contradict my story. 
His curiosity nevertheless annoyed me a good deal, because 
I knew that he would find people at St. Louis who might 
undeceive him, even without intending to injure me; and, as 
I foresaw that I should have difficulty in obtaining what I 
meant to solicit from the governor, I did not wish that any 
thing Abdallah might hear should destroy the good opinion 
which his countrymen had formed of me, and induce them 
to thwart my schemes hereafter. I should for this reason 
have been very glad to get rid of my companion, and I had 
some hopes of being able to do so, for a short time, after a 
conversation which passed between us. 

Every time that we left a vessel he reproved me for not 
begging of the christians, and when I told him that I was 
not in want of any thing he replied: “* That is nothing to the 
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purpose; you should always ask for something. If they 
give, so much the better ; if they refuse, so much the worse. 
They are infidels, and you should always get as much as 
you can fromthem. Do you think that the Musulmans who 
are here come to see the whites? No such thing; they 
come to get their Guinea cloth whenever they can. Perhaps 
you imagine that I am going to St. Louis to see the town, 
and the christians?”’ I replied that I concluded he was, as 
he had expressed a wish to that effect, before we quitted the 
camp; “ Besides,” said I, “what else should you go for?” 
“What should I go for?” said he, “do not suppose that 
I go to see the infidels and their country. I go to try if I 
cannot get some goods out of them, and that you may pay 
me three or four pieces of Guinea cloth and a gun for my 
company.” Though I was no stranger to the rapacity of his 
countrymen, yet this confession really surprised as much as 
itincensed me. I durst not give vent to my indignation, so 
I contented myself with saying, that if he had reckoned 
upon my generosity, he would find himself mistaken, be- 
cause he had no claim upon it; that I thought myself in- 
debted to his brother, and that he alone should receive the 
presents which I intended as a return for his kindness. He 
was disconcerted, and told me that if that was the case he 
should return to the camp and I might go to St. Louis by 
myself. I should have been heartily glad to do so; but 
when he saw me about to embark, he joined me. Before I 
leave the port, I must give a short sketch of the mode in 
which the gum trade is carried on. 

At the appointed time, the government of St. Louis 
sends a king’s ship to the port under the command of an 
officer, who is charged with the police of the port, in all 
that concerns navigation, and the stationing of the different 
vessels ; he is also empowered to decide all disputes with 
the marabouts and the Moors. The Moorish king on his 
side sends his plenipotentiaries, who remain at the port to 
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settle the customs* and which are to be paid by the mer- 
chants. Any difficulties which arise are settled between 
them and the commander of the vessel on the station. 

When a merchant ship arrives at the port, she remains 
at anchor in the middle of the river till the duty is fixed ; 
a point which is seldom settled without a long discussion, 
for the Moors always persist in the hope of gaining some 
advantage, though the tax is governed by the tonnage of 
the vessel ; it is often necessary to have recourse to the king 
to terminate the dispute. It is not till the agreement has been 
signed that business can be transacted, and the alowms (or 
Moorish agents) watch on the shore, to see that no gum is 
taken on board. ‘These same agents watch the vessels when 
their right to trade is suspended. 

The duties which the merchants pay are considerable. 
A vessel capable of carrying from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand pounds of gum pays in general one hundred and 
twenty or one hundred and thirty pieces of Guinea clotht in 
fixed customs; to this may be added three or four pieces 
more in the shape of presents to the princes, which they 
call their swpper, and two or three for the aloums, who, if 
they were not feed, would give the preference to other 
vessels. | 
All the preliminaries being settled, the ship begins to 
trade ; she approaches the shore, to which a bridge is 
thrown to facilitate the communication; the trader has a 
hut built on the beach where the women whose business it 
is to pound the millet are lodged ; where all cooking opera- 


* Nobody is admitted to traffic without paying customs or dues ; 
which are proportioned to the tonnage of the vessel and the value of 
the goods traded for. Government pays duty annually to all the princes on 
the banks of the river, with whom the inhabitants of St. Louis have 
dealings, to secure protection for their commerce. 

+ Worth about £€ 166 sterling. 
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tions for the ship’s crew are performed; and where the 
master may repose when he comes on shore. He must 
now have an interpreter to carry on conversation between 
himself and the marabouts, and this interpreter is paid and 
fed on board; the aloums are also fed at the joint expense 
of all the merchants. The princes and princesses who 
come to the port must also be fed, and any one who should 
refuse to conform to this practice would lose his right of 
trading. 

When a prince arrives, he sometimes takes up his abode 
on board one of the ships, where he is politely received, and 
allowed to be as troublesome as he pleases, for fear he should 
interrupt the traffic. He takes possession of the cabin, 
throws himself on the master’s bed, calls for treacle and 
water to drink, and worries his host with incessant questions. 
At dinner, he sits down at table without invitation, thrusts 
his fingers into all the dishes, tastes all the victuals, and puts 
back what he dislikes after it has been in his mouth ; he 
touches every thing with his dirty hands, takes bread, sugar, 
and whatever he pleases, pretending all the time, that he 
likes nothing, and boasting of the good cheer that is to be 
found in his own camp. 

it may seem possible that a Mulatto born at Senegal, 
accustomed from his childhood to such behaviour, and 
having but an imperfect notion of European manners, should 
put up with this treatment ; but how a European, and a 
Frenchman, can endure it, is what I never could comprehend, 
though I have seen it. It is true that it is in general the 
clerks of traders at St. Louis who are forced to submit to 
these customs, for fear of compromising the interests of the 
houses by which they are sent. They have only one chance 
of avoiding the annoyance of such guests, and eating their 
meals in peace ; and that is, to have every thing cooked 
with bacon or pork; the Moor, in that case, will eat what 
has been prepared for him in a corner by himself ; but he 
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exercises the same rapacity upon bread, sugar and every 
thing else that pleases his gluttonous palate. Sometimes the 
dealers, wearied out, attempt to dismiss the princes ; but 
they avoid coming to a quarrel, because, if a blow should be 
struck, the right of trading would be suspended ; fresh ne- 
gociations must take place, and they would only terminate 
in the payment of a fine of several pieces of Guinea cloth. 
When the zenagues come on board to walk about, there is 
no such thing as getting rid of them without making them 
- some present, or at least giving them a calabash of molasses 
and water. 

The traffic generally commences in the month of Janu- 
ary, and ends the 31st of July. Towards the end of May, 
the king comes to the port; he sometimes lodges on board 
the station-ship, but more commonly on shore in a hut that 
the dealers have built for him. During his stay, which 
sometimes lasts two months, the dealers are obliged to feed 
all his attendants, and to pay a daily tax of two or three 
pieces of Guinea cloth; this is called, as I said before, the 
king’s supper. He visits one or other of the ships every 
day, receives presents, and never forgets to call for an enor- 
mous calabash of sugar and water for himself and _ his suite. 
He is always received with the greatest politeness on board 
all the ships, for he would break off the traffic if any dealer 
were not to behave well to him. In this way he is sure of 
obtaining whatever he desires. 

Whilst he stays at the port, he levies another tax, which 
has been established for some years under the name of 
a “‘ forced present.” He requires from each dealer one hun- 
dred pieces or more of Guinea cloth, and if this quantity is 
not delivered to him within a fixed time, he breaks off the 
trade. ‘The dealers then contribute each of them according 
to the tonnage of his vessel, and when the quantity required 
is made up, it is delivered to the king, who permits them to 
resume their traffic. A whim, or the slightest complaint 
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made to the king, is enough to interrupt it; nay, I have 
known it to be broken off because Fatme-Anted-Moctar 
(the king’s aunt) complained that one of the supercargoes 
had given her some coffee which she did not like. 

It may be supposed perhaps, that the price at which the 
gum is bought makes amends for all these annoyances by 
the profit which it affords. Nosuch thing! the profit might 
indeed be immense if the dealers understood their own 
interest ; instead of which they enter into a ruinous compe- 
tition with one another, to the advantage of the Moors. 
If they know that a caravan is on the way to the port, each 
dispatches his interpreter to meet it and make offers to the 
marabouts. ‘They go on shore themselves to try to gain the 
chief by promises and presents, and to get him on board 
their own vessel. ‘The consequence of all this eagerness is 
that the Moor becomes more and more greedy and obstinate ; 
he suspects that he is selling his gum too cheap, hesitates a 
long time hefore he closes the bargain, runs backwards and 
forwards to all the ships, and decides at last in favour of the 
highest bidder. 

From the arrival of the caravan to the delivery of the gum, 
all the marabouts belonging to it are fed by the dealers ; 
and every time a Moor goes on board a ship to sell the small- 
_ est package of gum, he and all who are with him are treated. 
Five or six of them wil! often go about with twelve or fifteen 
pounds of gum, hawk it about for two or three days, and at 
last, when they have sold it, require a dinner into the bargain. 
The bargains are usually made very slowly; the marabouts, 
for fear of being cheated, measure their gum before they 
expose it for sale, with a small measure, the weight of which 
they know, that they may ascertain beforehand the quantity 
of Guinea cloth which it ought to produce them. In general 
a certain weight in gum is agreed upon as the value of one 
piece of calico. ‘This price varies according as the season is 
more or less productive; when I was at the Cock station a 
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piece would fetch fifty or sixty pounds of gum, sometimes 
it is up at one hundred, and sometimes down to thirty or 
even lower. 

When the price of the piece of stuff is fixed, the bargain 
is not concluded; it is still to be settled what presents shall 
be made to the marabout. These presents consist in gun- 
powder, sugar, small trunks, looking-glasses, knives, scis- 
sors, &c.; and this last part of the bargain is often longer in 
being concluded than the first: after all, when the things 
are delivered, and every thing settled, he stays a longer time, 
teazing the purchaser for further presents. However out- 
rageous his demands, he always thinks that he receives too 
little for his gum; so valuable do the Moors suppose it to 
be to us. 

These expenses and these presents, added to the price 
paid for the gum, raise the price to such a height, that it 
costs more at the port than it will fetch at St. Louis. The 
dealers endeavour to cover themselves by practising a thou- 
sand tricks on the Moors; the latter, however, being always 
on their guard, are not often deceived. The Europeans 
frequently suffer considerable losses, and will continue to do 
so as long as the trade is founded on fraud. Their leisure 
moments are all employed in devising some new cheat ; and 
the successful inventor conceals his scheme from the other 
dealers, and, reckoning upon his ingenuity, offers his cloths at 
a low price to attract the marabouts. His rivals ail the 
time watch him narrowly, and set their wits to work, so 
that they are never long in finding out his contrivance, or 
inventing one of their own that may enable them to sell at 
the same rate. It is evident that people are not all equally 
qualified for a traffic of this kind; we may even assert that 
it requires a particular course of study to make a good gum- 
merchant. 

It would certainly be doing a great service to the in- 
habitants of Senegal to put this commerce on a more honour- 
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able footing; but, if such a thing is suggested, they take 
fright and protest that it is impossible to deal honestly with 
the Moors. Government alone could set matters right, by 
forming a company, in which each member might hold a 
share proportionate to his capital, and then appointing two 
agents to traffic at each port, subject to the inspection of a 
government-officer, whose business it would be to see that the 
conditions on each side were fulfilled. By these means, 
competition would be annihilated, and the expenses consi- 
derably reduced, because a single ship would be sufficient 
at each port, and the gum would be conveyed to St. Louis 
in boats. The Moors would be unwilling to submit to any 
alteration at first, but when they should have ascertained 
that there was no other intention than that of dealing fairly 
with them, a mutual confidence would soon take place be- 
tween them and the dealers, which would permit the latter 
to behave in a manner more suitable to the dignity of the 
French character. The merchants allege that the Moors in 
this case would take their gum to Portendick; but they 
would not take it all thither; and government would have 
it in its power to adopt measures for diminishing the com- 
petition which the English are creating at that port. 

During the traffic, many camps of the zenagues estab- 
lish themselves near the port, to be ready to sell the produce 
of their herds and flocks. Morning and evening the women 
bring milk and butter to barter for Guinea cloth, gunpowder, 
glass wares, etc. A pound of butter sells for about seven 
pence halfpenny, and a calabash of milk for two pence half- 
penny. 

Those Moors who have no gum, and who cannot pro- 
cure the means of subsistence at the port, force themselves 
into the camps of these poor creatures, live upon them, and 
devour the profits which they have made by the sale of their 
commodities. It is indeed an established principle, that this 
class should be continually plundered by the others. 
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As commerce attracts to this spot a vast number of 
dealers and visiters, there is a perpetual bustle. While 
the trade lasts, the port is like a tumultuous fair; on one 
side are the camels and oxen of the caravans, driven out to 
graze or to the river to water; on another a flock of sheep, 
which a zenague is endeavouring to sell; here a caravan 
just arrived from the desert, with dealers besetting it and 
quarrelling with one another ; laptots* fighting, and women 
squabbling ; further on, hassanes on horseback, or mounted 
on camels, running to and fro, and heightening, by their 
violence, the confusion of all the groupes which were already 
too turbulent. . 

On the 31st of July in the evening, the station-ship fires 
a gun, which is the signal for the close of the traffic and 
the departure of the vessels. Such of the Moors as have not 
sold their gum take it away, and dig holes in the ground, 
where they keep it till the next season. The remainder of 
the customs is paid at this time; for the dealers never pay 
in advance, lest the Moors should send off their gum to 
some other place, in order to obtain double dues. Neither 
is it till after the return of the station-ship to St. Louis that 
the king receives the allowance granted by government to 
insure the protection of the trade. She sails on the 1st of 
August, and all the merchant ships usually follow. 

On the 11th of May I embarked for St. Louis; my 
guide accompanied me, and we arrived on the sixteenth. I 
took every possible precaution on the way, to prevent him 
from having an interview with Schims, the chief of the 
Dawalache tribe ;t but my efforts were frustrated, and they 
met in a village not far from his post. They hada long 
conversation together, in which Schims informed my mara- 


* Negro sailors are so called. 
+ This tribe has a market near the mouth of the river, known by the 
name of the post of the Darmancours or Darmankous. 
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bout that I had been with him before I went to the Braknas, 
and that J had proposed to receive my education from him ; 
entering at the same time pretty fully into his motive for 
not receiving me, which he said was founded upon the ac- 
counts he had heard of me. As soon as Schims perceived 
me, he dropped the subject and congratulated me on my con- 
version ; I reproached him for his refusal to take me into his 
camp, and he then repeated what he had just said, and laid 
great stress upon the bad account that the children of the 
Senegal* had given him of me; but for this, he said, he 
should not have hesitated to receive me and totreat me as his 
own son. 

I strove during the rest of the conversation to counteract 
the bad impression which these imputations had made upon 
my marabout; but I saw that I had lost all his confidence, 
and that it was only by a speedy return, and an apparent 
resolution to settle in his country, that I could impose upon 
him or his nation. 


* The name given to the Mulattoes. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Disappointments experienced at St. Louis.—The author takes up various 
occupations.—He departs once more.—Particulars respecting the en- 
virons of Kakondy.—The Nalous, Landamas, or Lantimas, and Bagos, 


WueEn I reached St. Louis, I heard, to my great mortification, 
that Baron Roger had returned to France; I requested, 
nevertheless, an interview with the governor; which was not 
granted till several days afterwards. In the mean time, I 
was indebted to the hospitality of one of my friends; for 
although I had made known my forlorn condition, the admi- 
nistration of St. Louis did not offer me any assistance. I 
could not but be much hurt by this insulting reception. Was 
I then estranged from my country by the pains I had taken 
to serve it? Could I be suspected of being a mere adven- 
turer? And had I not eight months before received instruc- 
tions from Baron Roger, who promised me the protection of 
the government ? 

I still hoped, however, that the governor, when he had 
read my journal, would do me justice and appreciate my zeal. 
When I delivered it to him, I apprized him of my plans for 
the future; it was not long before I discovered how much I 
had lost by the departure of my true patron; not that his 
successor was deficient in talents, or in the love of science, 
but he did not enter into his views; in short, it was not he 
who had sent me amongst the Braknas. The substance of my 
plan was as follows : 

I asked of government the moderate sum of six 
thousand francs, (£250) with which I intended to buy a 
flock and two slaves, and take them with me to the Braknas. 
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Here I proposed to establish myself for some time, and to 
continue my studies; and I reckoned upon dispelling, by 
these means, the suspicions which had been excited about 
me, and which were no doubt known to my marabout. Re- 
turning to them in this -way, with means of subsistence 
analogous to their own, I could easily have obtained leave to 
accompany them on their commercial expeditions. I in- 
tended to visit Adrar this year, to penetrate as far as possible 
towards the northern part of the desert, and, when I had a 
favourable opportunity, to direct my course to the east, under 
pretence of a pilgrimage to Mecca, passing through the 
towns of Walet and Timbuctoo. I hoped to traverse this 
immense tract of desert, in more senses than one, to collect 
all the information I could of a commercial or geographical 
nature, and to return to Europe through Egypt. 

I know not whether this project appeared too vast, or 
whether the governor suspected me of imposition, but the 
scheme which I had adopted of pretending to be converted to 
Islamism insured the success of a journey which would have 
been impracticable to a christian. Whatever might be the 
reason, I obtained neither money nor the countenance of 
government; but M. Hugon apologised speciously enough 
for his refusal. 

“* My strength,”’ he told me, ‘* was inadequate to such 
an undertaking; besides, government had not authorised him 
to dispose of so large a sum for such a purpose; moreover, 
M. Beaufort had already received twenty thousand francs to 
enable him to carry into execution a similar project. “Would 
it not be unfair,” he added, “ to commission another person 
to undertake the same journey as that officer, and to furnish 
him with the ineans of outstripping him? M. Beaufort is at 
Bakel; he has almost attained the goal; let him follow his 
fate, and if he should unfortunately fail, we will then see 
what government can do to facilitate your design.” 
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This reply, prudent and proper as it might be, cast me 
down to the ground. My situation became critical: I had 
come to St. Louis with several Moors, particularly a mara- 
bout who was to have accompanied me to Mecca; I was 
now compelled to dismiss him, and, more than that, I was 
forced to hide myself for many days, because the Braknas, 
who had brought me to St. Louis, having heard of my se- 
cret intentions, and enraged at being imposed upon by my 
feigned zeal for their religion, determined to do me a mis- 
chief. 

I should have deemed myself fortunate if the vengeance 
of the Moors had been all I had to fear; but every thing 
concurred to overwhelm me. The coldness of my patrons, 
the ridicule of all kinds to which I was exposed: nay, some 
went so far as to assert that I had undergone the initiatory 
operation of Islamism. 

One of my friends, seeing me reduced to the allowance of 
a common soldier, which had been granted to me out of com- 
passion, warmly exhorted me to give up my plan, to relin- 
quish my costume, and to return to business ; but he was not 
aware of my persevering disposition, and doubted my cou- 
rage. The taunts of Europeans only rendered my African 
costume more dear to me; I was proud of wearing it; I 
braved raillery and despised calumny, and, slighting the ad- 
vantages which trade would have afforded me, I persisted in 
my projects. Besides, I knew that Baron Roger was to re- 
turn, and I calculated upon the support of that excellent 
governor ; with his aid I had no doubt that I should at last 
reach Timbuctoo. 

In the mean time, however, it was needful that I should 
be kept alive. In spite of my repugnance, I so far conquered 
my pride, as to apply to the governor ad interim, requesting 
him to pay for my board at the inn. My petition was granted 
more speedily than I expected, and I was offered a salary of 
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fifty francs a month, as overseer of the negro workmen at 
one of our settlements on the river. 

This favour vexed me exceedingly, by postponing the 
possibility of undertaking my journey. I felt that I pos- 
sessed energy enough for something better than a negro 
driver and in my despair, instead of going to Richard 
Tol*, according to my instructions, I set off for N’pal, a vil- 
lage near St. Louis, without any other design than that of 
catching and stuffing birds for my livelihood. One of the 
grandees of the colony, from whom I had sent to beg the 
necessary instruments, replied to my messenger: ‘‘ By all 
means; and then he will be of some use.’”? This reply, which 
was repeated to me, put me in a rage, and in the utmost in- 
dignation I left N’pal to go to Richard Tol. 

On my arrival at this settlement, I was consoled by the 
kindness of M. Leliévre, the gardener, who had the kind- 
ness to add some other provisions to the regular soldier’s 
allowance, which was all I could claim as overseer. 

Whilst I was discharging this office, with all the mor- 
tification of a man who feels that his business is beneath him 
I learnt the arrival of Baron Roger. At this intelligence I 
was transported with joy; [ ran about in all directions in 
search of a vessel to take me to St. Louis, and if I could I 
would have swum thither. On landing, I hastened to present 
myself to our former governor ; I delivered into his hands, the 
same day, the notes which I had taken during my stay with 
the Braknas; I accompanied them with a fresh application 
for assistance, or for an appointment, to enable me to per- 
form my great journey—it was not granted ! 

To any other person this would have been a thunder- 
clap; but my resolution struck deeper and deeper root every 
day, and I had the courage to return to the charge. ‘Then 
indeed, I was kindly promised a sum of money on my re- 


* This establishment is so called from Richard, the gardener, who 
founded it, and Tol, which signifies a garden inthe Wolof language. 
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turn from Timbuctoo.—On my return from Timbuctoo ! 
And what if I died on the way? this idea so dreadful to a 
man, who in case of this misfortune would leave a sister 
whom he adored in a state of want, suggested my answer. 
I refused to make any arrangement; and I determined that, 
were I destined to die, | would at least leave an incontestable 
legacy to the friend of my childhood—the merit of having 
done all without help. I changed my plan, and asked for 
nothing but the hundred francs that were due to me as over- 
seer. I had disdained to receive them before, but my 
poverty and the way in which I was abandoned rendered 
them indispensable. 

Attired as I was in my Arab costume, I did not care 
to ask for letters of introduction to Albreda,* whither I re- 
solved to go, knowing that I should have been refused because 
I was not dressed in the French fashion. As if my heart had 
ever ceased to beat for my country !—as if I had been more 
guilty than Aly-Bey, whom government had so warmly pa- 
tronized ! I set off then without passport and without letters 
of recommendation. I crossed over to the main-land in a 
canoe, and then pursued my way alone, and with no re- 
source but my hundred francs, towards Goree. Eight 
years before, I had followed the same route, poor, dejected, 
and ready to renounce the scheme which might then per- 
haps have met with encouragement ; I was no richer the 
second time, but I had all the ardour and energy of riper 
age, and I was _ resolved, were it only out of pride, to un- 
dertake what I had been supposed incapable of accomplish- 
ing. 

On landing at Goree, I called to see nobody, for I 
was afraid of being subjected, in this insular dependency 
of St. Louis, to the same insults with which I had 
been loaded at the capital of our settlements. I took my 
passage in a French brig, which was about to sail for Albreda; 


* A French factory on the Gambia. 
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and thence I proceeded to Sierra-Leone. General Turner, 
governor of this English establishment, received me with 
kindness, and, in order to keep me in the colony, he offered 
me the superintendence of an indigo-factory, and attached 
to the situation (which he created for me,) a salary of 3600 
francs, (£150). 

This governor had no notion of the passion for activity 
which stimulated me, and he fancied he could gratify me 
with money—a generous mistake, for which I was grateful 
to him. Shortly after, in 1826, he was succeeded by Sir 
Neil Campbeli, to whom I applied for 6000 francs to enable 
me to undertake my journey ; I met with the refusal which 
the meanness of my appearance, and what was called the 
extravagance of my scheme, had already procured me. Sir 
Neil Campbell did not mention M. Beaufort, but he spoke 
of Major Laing, from whom he said it would be unfair to at- 
tempt to snatch the glory of first arriving at Timbuctoo, 
and on this ground he rejected my proposal. 

The refusal of the French governors had distressed me, 
but that of the English governor did not affect me at all; 
1 felt myself the more free: I thanked heaven that I was 
now able to break off my engagement with foreigners, to 
whom I was indebted for their generous hospitality, but who 
might perhaps in return have laid claim to the glory of a 
discovery, with which I hoped to do honour to France. I 
gave in my resignation, therefore, with as much eagerness as 
I had felt in giving up my little allowance of fifty francs a 
month. The sacrifice was so much the easier as I had saved 
nearly two thousand francs, and this treasure seemed to me 
to be sufficient to carry me all over the world. Lastly, there 
was a hope which tranquillised my mind as to the fate of 
my poor sister; I had just heard of the premium offered by 
the Geographical Society of Paris to the first European who 
should reach Timbuctoo, and I said to myself: ‘Dead or 
alive, it shall be mine, and my sister shall receive it.” 
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These hopes, these visions of glory, of patriotism, and 
of fraternal affection, left me no rest; and I had nothing 
like peace till the evening before I left Sierra-Leone. Not 
having been able any where to obtain the necessary assist- 
ance for a journey to Timbuctoo, I determined to under- 
take it entirely at my own expense. I hoped also that when 
I returned, the French government, ever just in its appreci- 
ation of courageous exertion, would reward the service which 
I should have rendered to geographical science, by making 
known the new countries which I intended to visit. 

Encouraged by these hopes, I gave in my resignation 
without regret; I was afterwards actively engaged in pro- 
curing the goods I was likely to want, and laid out my 
savings in the purchase of paper, glass, and other articles. 

During my residence at Freetown, the capital of the 
colony of Sierra Leone, I became acquainted with some 
Mandingoes and seracolets.* I won their confidence, and 
availed myself of it to gain information about the countries 
which I intended to visit. At last, to make sure of their 
friendship, I gave them a few trifles; and then I told them 
one day, with a very mysterious air, and a charge of secrecy, 
that I was born in Egypt, of Arabian parents, and that I 
had been carried into France, in my infancy, by some soldiers 
of the French army which had invaded Egypt; that I had 
afterwards been brought to the Senegal by my master, who 
in consideration of my services had given me my liberty. 
I added that, as I was now free, I felt a natural inclination 
to return to Egypt, to seek my relations, and to adopt the 
Mahometan religion. At first the Mandingoes did not seem 
to credit my account, and especially what I said of my zeal 
for their religion; but their doubts were removed when they 


* The seracolets, or sarakolas, are a corporation of itinerant merchants 
who travel over Africa; it is an error to suppose that the sarakolas are a 
nation, 
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heard me repeat many passages of the Koran, and saw me 
join with them in performing the salam ; at last they said to 
one another that I was really a good Musulman. Need I 
say that in secret I addressed my fervent prayers to the God 
of the christians to favour my undertaking ? 

The Mandingoes, deceived by my apparent anxiety to 
observe all the ceremonies of their religion, confided in me 
entirely. Our acquaintance ripened into intimacy, and they 
seemed as if they could never be happy without me; every 
day I was invited, to my great annoyance, to dine with them 
upon boiled rice and palm-oil. It will be seen by what fol- 
lows how far these effusions of friendship were to be trusted. 

One day, when I was going home, I was accosted in 
the street by one of my new friends, the Mandingoes, who 
asked me if I had not taken a silver toothpick which he had 
lost ; the rogue added, aside, “Do not make a noise; give 
me back my toothpick, and I will say nothing about it.” 
Imagine my surprise and indignation! I had no difficulty 
in understanding what the fellow meant; I reproached him 
for this shameful behaviour to a brother, without protection, in 
a foreign country; then, transported with anger, I followed 
him home and appealed to the merchants who were as- 
sembled there; but they all refused to interfere in the busi- 
ness. I then went to fetch a negro who spoke English and 
Mandingo, that we might the better understand one another. 
When my accuser saw the interpreter, he was alarmed, and 
said I had mistaken his meaning, and that he only came to 
inquire whether by chance I had found the article which he 
had lost, adding, that he should be miserable to have any 
dispute with me. I was satisfied with this explanation ; but 
T left my former companions with looks of scorn, and told 
them that they had taken the wrong way to gain any thing 
from me. Kecollecting very soon that I might meet some of 
these Mandingoes oi? my journey, I thought it best to appear 
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to forget the offence, and I made a few presents to their 
chief, after which we were as good friends again as ever. 
This little incident served as a lesson tome. I found 
that I must use greater caution, and that above all I must 
pretend to be very poor, that I might not excite rapacity. 
Notwithstanding my reconciliation with the Mandin- 
go merchants, I did not think it prudent to set out with 
them, and I sought a better opportunity of travelling through 
the Fouta-Dhialon. I thought that I had found one when I 
made acquaintance with a Mandingo, a very devout man, 
according to his own account, who was honoured with the 
title of sherif. I did not hesitate to ask leave to accompany 
him to Tembo, the capital of Fouta-Dhialon: he consented 
very readily, and, when I offered him a reward he replied, 
with downcast eyes, that whatever he did would be for the 
love of God and the prophet, and that there was only one 
thing which he should beg of me, and that was to obtain a 
passport from the governor of Sierra-Leone. In spite of 
- my entreaties and all I could do, the governor had given me 
no answer on the day before that which we had fixed for 
our departure. I went to inform Ibrahim (for that was my 
guide’s name) of this unlucky circumstance, and he did not 
chuse to wait any longer forme. He hastened his journey, 
and took with him an Arabian dress that I had had made 
and left with him the evening before. As soon as I recol- 
lected this, I ran after the devout sherif and asked for my 
bundle: he pretended to be greatly surprised at first, and 
then, rubbing his forehead, exclaimed, with the air of a man 
who is vexed: “‘O, good God! those rogues of slaves have 
gone on before, and taken your clothes along with them; but 
be not uneasy, I will send them back to you.” The safest 
way would have been to have detained the thief by way of 
hostage; but it was dangerous for me to make enemies, and 
I allowed him to continue his journey, reflecting sorrowfully, 
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as I returned home, upon the knavish disposition of my new 
African friends. 

Since I had been at Freetown I had resumed the French 
costume. Perhaps, said I, these Moors have found out my 
imposture ; I give myself out for an Arabian and a Musul- 
man, without forsaking my European dress and habits ; 
I cannot act my part completely unless I renounce them. 
I could not well effect this change at Sierra-Leone; for 
the white inhabitants, who were all acquainted with my 
person, would not have been more indulgent to me than 
those of St. Louis. I thought therefore of leaving Freetown, 
and proposed to go to a place where I might land in my 
Arabian dress without inconvenience. I fixed upon Ka- 
kondy, a village situated on the Rio Nunez, fifty leagues to 
the north of Sierra-Leone, where I knew that there was no 
European establishment. 

Before I set out for Kakondy, I converted my two thou- 
sand francs partly into specie and partly into merchandise. 
This was my whole fortune, but I meant to devote it all 
to the accomplishment of my project. 1 expended seventeen 
hundred francs in the purchase of gunpowder, paper, sundry 
glass wares, tobacco, amber, coral, silk handkerchiefs, knives, 
scissors, looking-glasses, cloves, three pieces of Guinea stuff, 
and an umbrella. All these goods formed a bundle of no 
great bulk; they did not weigh one hundred pounds, for I 
had bought but a small quantity of each article; the price of 
European goods being then high in all the colonies. I put 
into my girdle the rest of my two thousand francs, half 
in silver and half in gold. Thanks to the kindness of my 
friends at Sierra-Leone, I had no need to buy medicines ; 
they furnished me with cream of tartar, jalap, calomel, and 
different kinds of salts, sulphate of quinine, diachylon plais- 
ter, and nitrate of silver. 

Provided with all these useful things, and with two 
pocket compasses to direct me, and dressed in my Arabian 
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costume, with my pockets filled with leaves torn out of the 
Koran, I embarked at Sierra-Leone on the 22nd of March, 
1827, for Rio Nunez, on board the schooner Thomas. The 
wind being foul we did not arrive at the mouth of the Rio 
Nunez till the thirty-first of the month. I had here the 
good fortune to meet with a Frenchman of the name of 
Castagnet, who, though not acquainted with me, took me 
home with him, and promised that he would do all he could 
to forward my undertaking. He was then going to Rio 
Pongo, and as he was to be absent a fortnight, he begged me 
to defer my journey till he came back. I was glad to accede 
to this obliging request, for I was told that M. Castagnet 
owned one of the principal factories at Kakondy, where ca- 
ravans from the interior were arriving daily, and particularly 
from Kankan, a part of the country which I was particu- 
larly anxious to visit. I must confess that this meeting 
with M. Castagnet was a most fortunate circumstance for 
me, and that the generous hospitality which I enjoyed in his 
house during my stay at Kakondy merits my everlasting 
gratitude. 

On the 5th of April, I was conducted to Rebeca by 
Mr. Bethman, an English merchant, the proprietor of an 
establishment near M. Castagnet’s residence, and who had 
the kindness to introduce me to the presumptive heir of the 
Landamas, whose name is Macandé. The king had been 
dead for some months, and they were waiting for the rainy 
season to chuse a successor. 

Mr. Tudsberry, who possesses a noble factory at the 
foot of the mountain, was so good as to accompany us to see 
the prince, who received us without ceremony in the corridor 
belonging to his house. This corridor is supported by 
pillars, and goes all round the premises. 

The prince was informed in the Landamas language of 
the object of my journey, and my wish to visit the almamy 
of Fouta-Dhialon, The prince of the Landamas is not a 
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Musulman ; he drinks spirits, and so do his subjects. My 
visit did not appear to interest him much; he told me jok- 
ingly that he thought I was a christian; but they assured 
him of the contrary, and added, that | was a real Arab. He 
did not speak to me, but he could not take his eyes off my 
Arabian costume, which seemed to surprise him. 

The news of my arrival, soon spread in the neighbour- 
hood, and some of the inhabitants, attracted by curiosity, 
came to visit me. They all shook hands with me in token 
of peace. Amongst the crowd was a Mandingo, who had 
been settled for some time in that country; he had tra- 
velled amongst the Moors of the Senegal, and acquired 
some knowledge of the language, in which he asked me 
several questions. I answered them, and begged him to tell 
the prince that I had been taken prisoner by the christians 
when very young; that I had been long away from my native 
land; and that, being now free, I was returning to my rela- 
tions. This Mandingo interpreted my words very faithfully, 
and told the prince and his ministers that they were very 
fortunate, and ought to thank God for having sent to them 
an Arab from the prophet’s own country, to open to them the 
gates of heaven; and lastly, that they had that day seen what 
their ancestors had never beheld. After this short conversation 
we took leave of the prince and returned to Mr. Tudsberry’s. 

A few days before this time a caravan had arrived at 
Rebeca from Kankan, with a large quantity of gold. I soon 
made acquaintance with the chiefs; they were not a little 
surprised when they heard the object of my journey, and 
congratulated me on my attachment to Islamism, assuring 
me that the chief of Tembo would be happy to see me, and 
anxious to forward my plans. I said prayers with my new 
friends, after which they received me as a true Musulman, 
and gave me part of their supper, which consisted of boiled 
rice. 

As it was then the time of the Ramadan, I pretended 
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not to eat before sun-set. I did not sit down to table till 
towards night, and took nothing but some dried beef, which 
a Mandingo brought to me. As it was late, I spent the rest 
of the night at Mr. Tudsberry’s, who was extremely polite, 
and promised to do all in his power to assist me in pene- 
trating into the interior. 

On the 6th, we went to see Mr. Bethman’s factory, 
situate at the foot of a mountain, not far from Mr. Tuds- 
berry’s. Here are deposited the remains of Major Peddie 
and four of his companions, victims, as I have already men- 
tioned, to the unwholesome burning climate. Their graves, 
which are on a little terrace near the house, are shaded by 
two superb orange-trees. A little to the east is a rivulet, the 
clear waters of which form a cascade, and keep up the fresh- 
ness of the vegetation around them. The grounds, which 
are delightful, are planted with orange-trees, citrons, banians, 
and fine bombaces, which afford an agreeable shade. From 
the top of the mountain a great extent of country is visible ; 
with the windings of the Rio Nunez, the picturesque banks 
of which heighten the effect of the landscape. 

After this little excursion, I returned to the Mandingoes. | 
The kindness which these worthy people had shewn me 
made me forget the vexations I had endured at Sierra-Leone, 
and inspired me with the hope of travelling in safety, and 
accomplishing my object without any serious obstacles. 

The Ramadan obliged me to wait a few days for the 
great caravans which were to arrive after the fast, and with 
which I hoped to penetrate more easily into the interior. To 
make the best of my time, I endeavoured to gain information 
about the manners and habits of the Bagos, a small tribe 
who inhabit the isles at the mouth of the river, and of whom 
I had heard some very curious particulars; but before I give 
any account of them, I must take some notice of the Landa- 
mas and Nalous, who live in the neighbourhood of Rio 
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These tribes are entirely idolaters, or worshippers of 
fetishes. The Foulahs of Fouta-Dhialon have subjected them 
to their dominion, but they have chosen rather to become 
tributaries to the almamy,* than to renounce their ancient 
superstition and adopt Mahometanism. 

The tribute is received by the chief of Labé, who for- 
wards it to Tembo. The chief of the Landamas receives 
himself the tribute which his subjects destine for the al- 
mamy, every one contributing according to his means. The 
sovereignty remains always in the same family, but the son 
never succeeds his father; they choose, in preference, a son 
of the king’s sister, conceiving that by this method, the 
sovereign power is more sure to be transmitted to one of the 
blood royal; a precaution which shows how little faith is 
put in the virtue of the women of this country. 

Amongst the tribes on the banks of the Rio Nuiez 
there is a secret society, not unlike that of the freemasons. 
It has a head, who is called the Simo; he makes laws, and 
they are executed under his authority. This Simo lives in 
the woods, and is never seen by the uninitiated ; he is at- 
tended by pupils who are partly initiated in the mysteries, 
Sometimes he assumes the form of a pelican, sometimes he 
is wrapped up in the skins of wild beasts, and sometimes 
covered from head to foot with leaves, which conceal his 
‘real shape. 

Novices may be initiated at several different times of 
the year. The families in several different villages, who 
wish to have their children admitted, collect all the boys 
between the ages of twelve and fourteen, and send for the 
Simo. He comes to the place in disguise, to circumcise 
the children, none but candidates being present at the ope- 
ration; the ceremony is accompanied by a great feast, at 
the expense of the parents, who contribute according to their 


* Almamy is the name given to the kings of many of these countries. 
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respective means. The feast lasts sometimes for several 
days; after it is over, the Simo withdraws to the woods, 
and takes with him the boys who have been initiated; from 
this time forward, they have no further communication with 
their relatives. ‘They lead a pleasant idle life; provisions 
are bestowed upon them in abundance, and they dwell 
in huts made of the branches of trees, with no other clothing 
than a few palm leaves skilfully arranged, from the loins half 
way down the thighs, the head and the rest of the body 
being quite naked. 

I have often seen them go by with two calabashes of 
palm-wine slung at the two ends of a stick, which they 
carried on their shoulder. They walk at. a prodigious rate, 
and seem afraid of being seen. When the Simo or his dis- 
ciples meet a stranger in the wood, they ask him for the 
watchword of the order; if the answer is correct, the 
stranger is admitted amongst them; if not, the master and 
his pupils, all armed with sticks and rods, attack him, and, 
after beating him severely, exact a high ransom. If an un- 
circumcised boy falls into their hands, they circumcise him 
and keep him, for the purpose of initiating him. They have 
no mercy upon women, whom they beat most cruelly, and, 
as I have been told, they are sometimes barbarous enough to 
kill them. 

The young persons thus initiated lead this idle and vaga- 
bond life for seven or eight years; this period, it is said, is ne- 
cessary for their instruction. When the parents are desirous 
of getting them back from the woods, they collect ail the 
pagnes they can, and make with them a fine girdle, which 
they adorn with copper bells, and send it to their children 
with a present of tobacco and rum for the master. It is 
only at such times that the son shows himself in public. 

The eve of this festival is celebrated in the woods, near 
the spot where he is to make his appearance, and he gives 
notice by his loud: shouts that he means to be visible. 
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Without this notice no person excepting the uninitiated 
durst look at him, for they are foolish enough to think it 
unlucky, and if they were to feel ill after it, they would not 
fail to ascribe it to the unfortunate glance. 

On the festival day, the Simo again announces his 
approach by frightful howlings, which are imitated by his 
pupils with cows’ horns. They are all armed with whips, 
in token of their authority. ‘Those who have been formerly 
initiated, and reside in the neighbouring villages, collect 
and join in the rejoicings. ‘They dress themselves in their 
best apparel, and, preceded by the music of the country, 
march at the head of the troop. After having compli- 
mented the Simo, they make him a little present, and 
conduct him in triuniph to the village, with the sound of the 
tomtom. ‘Those who are present accompany the music with 
their monotonous singing and fire off guns. The women 
also assemble, singing, and bearing each a calabash of rice, 
which they fling at the Simo, by way of offering, amid 
dances and shouts of joy. 

These festivals are usually very gay: much palm-wine 
and rum are drunk, sheep and oxen are killed, and there is 
great feasting, which lasts several days. When all this re- 
joicing is over, the children whose parents cannot afford to 
make presents to the Simo return with him into the woods, 
and continue the same course of life for seven or eight years 
longer. When they are old enough to be serviceable, how- 
ever, they are allowed to help their parents, at the approach 
of the rainy season, to work in the fields; after which 
they return to the woods and the master employs them in 
cultivating his land. 

When the initiated return to their families, they set up 
before their doors a tree, or merely a stake, at the end of 
which is suspended a small piece of stuff, most common- 
ly white. The tree or stake, whichever it may happen 
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to be, is a gift from the master, in return for the handsome 
present which he has received. 

They give the name of Simo to this tree or stake, and 
it becomes their tutelar deity; they respect and fear it so 
much, that, to prevent any one from going to a particular 
spot, it is only necessary to set up a Simo before it. ‘They 
also swear by it, and believe that a false oath would draw 
upon them the vengeance of this mysterious demon; they 
are even afraid of lying lest they should provoke its inter- 
ference. 

If any thing is owing to them, or if any one has taken 
from them some article which they cannot recover, they 
piously address their prayers to this bit of wood, and offer 
it a sacrifice of rice, honey, or palm-wine, firing off a gun at 
its foot. This is a species of complaint which they make to 
the Simo, to petition for redress. From this time, if any of 
the debtor’s family should fall sick, it is ascribed to the 
agency of the Simo; the relations in a fright hasten to dis- 
charge the debt, to return what has been stolen, or to make 
reparation if any insult has been offered. 

They believe in sorcery and witchcraft ; whoever is sus- 
pected of sorcery is forthwith delivered to the Simo, who 
acts as chief magistrate. The accused is questioned, and if 
he confesses, he is condemned to pay a fine ; if, on the other 
hand, he maintains his innocence, he is compelled to drink a 
liquor made with the bark of a tree which gives to water a 
beautiful red colour. The accused avd the accuser are 
obliged to swallow the same medicine, or rather poison ; they 
must drink it fasting and entirely naked, except that the 
accused is allowed a white pagne, which he wraps round his 
loins. The liquor is poured into a small calabash, and the 
accuser and accused are forced to take an equal quantity, until, 
unable to swallow more, they expel it or die. If the poison 
is expelled by vomiting, the accused is innocent, and then he 
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has a right to reparation ; if it passes downwards, he is deemed 
not absolutely innocent; and if it should not pass at all at 
the time, he is judged to be guilty. 

Ihave been assured that few of these wretched creatures 
survive this ordeal; they are compelled to drink so large a 
dose of the poison, that they die almost immediately. If 
however, the family of the accused consent to pay an indem- 
nity, the unhappy patient is excused from drinking any more 
liquor; he is then put into a bath of tepid water, and by the 
application of both feet to the abdomen they make him cast 
up the poison which he has swallowed. 

This cruel ordeal is employed for ail sorts of crimes. 
The consequence is, that though it may sometimes lead to 
the confession of crimes, it also induces the innocent to 
acknowledge themselves guilty, rather than submit to it. 

It is not lawful either to quarrel or fight near the places 
which are inhabited by the mystical magistrate. When war 
is to be carried on in the neighbourhood, notice is given to 
the Simo and his retinue to retire. If two adversaries were 
to fight while he was near, they would be forced immediately 
to take him a present as a reparation for having disturbed 
him; if they were to omit this, they would fancy that some 
great calamity was continually impending over them. 

When they carry their gift to the Simo, they are obliged 
to turn their backs to him, and put their hands over their 
eyes; he receives the offering, pronounces a long prayer, and 
picks up a little earth, which he throws at them in token of 
absolution. After this ridiculous ceremony, the disturbers 
of the Simo’s peace returned perfectly satisfied. During 
the few days that 1 was at Kakondy, I heard the Simo and 
his attendants howling horribly while dancing. 

Polygamy is practised amongst the Landamas and Na- 
lous, who may be said to inhabit the same country ; the 
husbands have not only many lawful wives, but as many 
concubines as they can afford to keep. I have been told that 
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the rich have sometimes so many as two hundred which I 
should think is a great exaggeration. ‘This custom among 
. these idolatrous nations proceeds no doubt from this, that the 
mothers do not suffer their husbands to approach them till 
their children are able to walk. It is very remarkable, that 
good order and perfect harmony prevail among all these 
women who are called to share the same conjugal couch. 

They are not all faithful to their husbands ; but when a 
man suspects that one of his wives is false he compels her by 
the fear of the Simo to confess who has been the partner of 
her guilt. The woman seldom holds out long against his 
questions and threats ; the fear of being subjected to the or- 
deal of the magistrate of the woods forces her to confess her 
fault and to discover her paramour. From that moment the 
latter becomes the slave of the husband, who sells him without 
pity to the negro merchants, or to any other negroes of the 
country. 

A young man has no need of the consent of the female 
whom he loves to obtain her hand; he takes care to gain 
over to his interest an old woman and an old man, whom he 
employs to convey a present to the parents of the girl, in or- 
der to incline them to give a favorable reception to his pro- 
posals. Should this offer be accepted, he continues to pay 
his court to the relations of his intended by these means, 
until, having obtained their consent, he sends a final pre- 
sent of rum, tobacco, stuffs, and colat-nuts,* which are very 
common on the banks of the Rio Nufez, and which must 
always be of different colours. The father of the girl takes 
two of the colat-nuts, one white, the other red ; he cuts them 
in two and throws the half of each into the air, to draw 
thence a favourable omen. After having examined the man- 
ner in which they have fallen, and being satisfied upon this 
point, he calls his daughter, who is not yet informed of the 


* This is the name given by Europeans to this fruit in the African co- 
lonies ; the Mandingoes call it owrou. 
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steps, taken to obtain her, and indeed very often does not 
know the lover who has applied for her. He makes her eat a 
little of each of the colat-nuts from which the omen has 
been drawn, and informs her, before the persons present, 
that she is to become the wife of him who has sent the pre- 
sents; and the same day, without consulting her inclination 
the unfortunate creature is led to the home of a husband 
whom she will, perhaps, never love. 

She is conducted thither by the old people who were 
charged with the preliminary negociations, and followed 
by a crowd of her young friends, who rejoice and sing her 
praises. ‘The old woman is appointed to prepare the hut in 
which the new-married couple are to dwell. After taking 
away every thing belonging to the master of the cabin, she 
puts upon the bed a pair of very white pagnes to receive the 
happy pair the first night of their marriage; next day these 
pagnes are presented to the bridal party, who pass them 
from hand to hand, singing and dancing in honour of the 
chastity of the young bride. This ceremony always takes 
place to the sound of rustic music and lively songs which ren- 
der the spectacle more animated. These festivities generally 
last two or three days. The parents of the new couple never 
attend them ; they do not visit their children till a week after 
the marriage. 

On the seventh day after the birth of a child there are 
great rejoicings; it is not till then that the mother begins to 
go out of the house. During this interval she remains shut 
up to bestow all her attentions on the new-born babe. That 
period being elapsed, the parents sacrifice an ox, and both 
night and day are passed in dancing. 

Amongst the Landamas and Nalous, death also claims 
its sacrifices. On the day of interment, the relations kill a 
sheep and sprinkle the grave with its blood. This ceremony is 
proceeded by several discharges of musquetry at the grave ; 
the sheep is afterwards divided amongst the neighbours. A 
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month after the decease a second funeral ceremony is cele- 
brated; such of the relations as are rich in herds kill several 
oxen, and all the inhabitants of the village are admitted to 
the feast, which often lasts several days. 

These festivals are enlivened alternately by the wild 
music and the simple dances of the natives, and also by the 
fumes of palm-wine. The Landamas and Nalous take great 
pleasure in these amusements, and they will even deprive 
themselves of the necessaries of life to support the expense 
of their sacrifices. 

The food of these uncivilized tribes consists chiefly of 
rice boiled in water, to which they sometimes add the fruit 
of the palm-tree, from which they are too idle to express the 
oil. They seldom eat fish, for they have not skill to catch it ; 
but they rear poultry, sheep, and goats. They have few 
cattle, and still fewer horses ; I saw only a single ass whilst 
I was at Kakondy. 

These tribes carry on very little trade, for they sell 
nothing but salt, which they buy of the Bagos. For the 
rest, they are extremely indolent, and consequently work 
very little. Most of them do nothing but clear the ground 
for the purpose of sowing rice, or planting cassava, and they 
do not even take the trouble to break it up, though it would 
be more productive, if they would bestow a little labour 
upon it. 

As they are not disciples of Mahomet, they drink a 
great quantity of spirits; and the palm-trees which abound 
in their country supply them with abundance of a very sweet 
wine. ‘The fruit which they call caura also affords an 
agreeable beverage, when bruised and fermented with water ; 
it is intoxicating, and I have been told that it very much 
resembles cyder. They sometimes eat the pulp of this fruit ; 
for the idle (and these form the majority of them) have no 
other resource for satisfying their appetite. They have 
another liquor, called jin-jin-di, made with the root of a 
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plant of the same name; this they burn, and then mix with 
the bark of a tree (which I could never get any body to shew 
me); the whole being pounded together, they pour water 
upon it and stir it briskly for a couple of hours: after having 
left it to ferment for two or three days, they draw it off into 
another vessel; it thus acquires a sweet and agreeable 
flavour. It is always drunk at feasts and entertainments, 
because it promotes digestion. ‘The root jin-jin-di is also 
used, without any admixture, as an excellent aperient medi- 
cine. 

The Landamas and the Nalous inhabit straw huts, 
like those of other negroes in the interior of Africa; these 
huts are small and dirty. Their costume varies much. I 
have seen numbers of them in the neighbourhood of Ka- 
kondy with breeches like Europeans, a pagne over their 
shoulders, and a hat on their head; others again without 
breeches, with a vest and a coussabe. ‘The women wear 
pagnes. 

The soil near the banks of the Rio Nunez is fertile ; all 
the trees which flourish in the colonies would grow there if 
they_were cultivated. The natives, accustomed to live in 
idleness, in their hot and even scorching climate, do not 
trouble themselves with any thing of the kind; the Euro- 
peans alone have gardens. 

Bees are very common in this part of the country, and 
the inhabitants are fond of honey, which they obtain by 
placing hives in the trees. To get at the honey without 
accident, they let down the hive, by means of a rope, to a 
certain distance from the ground, and light under it a great 
fire of damp herbs; the smoke drives away the bees, and 
the negroes are left masters of the hive. The wax which 
they make is sold to the Europeans. 

Bees are so numerous, that it is not uncommon for 
them to swarm into the huts and drive out the inhabitants ; 
recourse is then had to smoke to dislodge them. The short 
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time that I passed at Kakondy not permitting me to visit 
the Bagos, I shall just relate what I was told of those people. 

These negroes are idolaters, and they have hitherto 
preserved their independence. Their vicinity to the islands 
off the coast, and the facility with which they can trans- 
port themselves thither, may have prevented the almamy of 
Fouta-Dhialon from disturbing their tranquillity. They 
dwell near the mouth of the river ; and this country, which is 
flat and fertile, affords abundance of rich pasturage for 
their numerous cattle. It is singular that this tribe, who 
are in many respects stupid enough, have never found out 
the great advantage there would be in milking their cows and 
ewes; their cattle however prosper, and they do not lose as 
many as the negroes who are accustomed to milk them. 

The Bagos are very different in their manners from 
the Landamas their neighbours. They are more industrious, 
and consequently more prosperous; they inhabit a fertile 
country, which they cultivate with care ; their principal pro- 
duce is rice. They contrive to plough their fields in the 
European manner; and the instrument which they use for 
this purpose is a kind of wooden coulter two feet long, with 
a handle of six or seven feet. 

As the country is flat, they take care to form channels 
to drain off the water. When the inundation is very great, 
they take advantage of it to fill their little reservoirs, that 
they may provide against the drought and supply the rice 
with the moisture which it requires. 

They are also accustomed to sow the rice close to their 
villages, and then transplant it into their fields when it has 
risen to the height of six inches. This is the business of the 
women, who also weed it. The men get in the harvest 
which is very abundant. In this lovely country, so rich in 
natural advantages, the women are in the habit of going 
naked all their lives; young and old, without distinction, 
have no other dress than a single strip of calico, seven or eight 
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feet long, and five inches wide, which they wind round their 
waist, and pass between the thighs. ‘These poor creatures 
perform all the work of the house ; they cook, and labour in 
the fields and at the salt-pits. 

The Bagos buy salt, and sell it with a profit to the 
Europeans who trade with Kakondy, receiving in exchange 
piece-goods, tobacco, rum, glass-ware, and other trifles. 

The women who are employed at the salt-works collect, 
at the ebb tide, the earth which is most impregnated with 
salt, and make heaps of it. Aiter this first operation, they 
make large vessels or jars, of the earth mixed with straw, 
and pour into them water, which, in filtering through the 
earth, carries off all the saline particles. This water is after- 
wards poured into large coppers, in which it is boiled till 
nothing remains but the salt. Being collected into heaps, it 
is then sold to the inhabitants of Kakondy, who have a great 
market for it in the Fouta. | 

The rain, which falls in torrents in the wet season, does 
not prevent the Bagos from attending to their affairs. Both 
men and women have a little mat, two feet and a half long 
and one foot wide, through which they pass a string which 
they tie round their heads, and this serves as a protection 
from the rain: this species of umbrella also skreens them 
from the sun. ‘The women use it also to shelter their 
children, whom they carry constantly on their backs, from 
the burning heat of the sun. ‘They take part of the strip of 
cotton which covers their loins to tie the child to their 
bodies: and this troublesome burden does not prevent them 
from working. Whilst they are young they shave their 
heads entirely. When they are taken in labour, they lie 
down on the ground even before a stranger, and bring forth 
without a groan. As soon as the child is born, they go and 
wash it in the river, and then resume their usual occupations, 
as if nothing had happened. 

The Bagos are accustomed to marry their children at a 
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very. early age; they are sometimes contracted at seven or 
eight years old. From the moment when a marriage is 
agreed upon, the father of the boy is obliged, if he has a 
daughter of his own, to exchange her for the girl who is pro- 
mised to his son; if he has none, application is made to the 
lad’s relations, who never refuse to comply with the demand. 

When the young people are once engaged in the manner 
I have mentioned, they live in the same house, and are 
brought up together, with the knowledge that they are de- 
signed for one another ; from that time the lad brings his in- 
tended every morning a large calabash full of palm-wine, 
with which his parents supply him till he is capable of making 
the wine himself. 

The children naturally live very happily together, and 
the marriage is not celebrated till the girl is eleven or twelve 
years old. Great rejoicings are made on the occasion, and 
an ox is killed to regale the guests, who are always very 
numerous. 

From the time that the children come together to the 
celebration of the marriage, the lad furnishes the relations of 
his future wife with two calabashes of palm-wine every day, 
one in the morning, the other at night. 

The girl, who on such occasions is given in exchange to 
be useful to the parents who have lost their daughter, leaves 
them when she is to be betrothed to go and live with her 
future husband ; the adoption is, in fact, only as a compensa- 
tion for services. Men are not obliged to find substitutes : 
like the Landamas, they have many wives; but they marry 
them after considerable intervals. 

The Bagoes also offer sacrifices at the birth of a child and 
at the death of a relation. When the head of a family dies, it 
is very common to burn every thing that is in the house. The 
goods are packed in boxes, and, before they are thrown into 
the fire, the virtues of the deceased are enumerated, with some 
such addition as the following : ‘‘See how industrious he has 
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been; how well he has managed his affairs! try to imitate 
him, that you may be as fortunate as he was.”’ The riches, 
all the while, may probably consist of a European hat, 
trowsers, shirts, and a few other articles of the kind, which 
he never wore in his life. The bed of the deceased is held in 
great reverence, and at the foot of this wretched pallet a hole 
is dug, six feet deep, in which the corpse is buried upright; 
a fire is kindled over his head every night, and his relations 
come and talk to him under the idea that he hears what they 
SAY. : 
The family of the deceased, who are ruined by this act 
of superstition, are supported till the next harvest by the 
inhabitants of the village; for even their rice is not saved 
from the flames. ’ 

This beautiful and fertile country produces abundance 
of palms, from which they obtain a great quantity of oil: 
this they are very fond of, and use in their cookery. It is with 
this oil also that they anoint their bodies and heads; they 
even besmear their clothes with it: they are, consequently, 
very filthy, and smell of palm-oil to a great distance. 

They wear nothing but a pagne round their loins; and 
though they have all the materials for clothing at hand, they 
will not take the trouble to use them. They wear a copper 
ring suspended from the cartilage of the nose, and ornament 
their ears with several rings of the same kind. The women 
have no other ornament than a few beads. 

These people are considered thieves by their neighbours ; 
and yet they are very hospitable, which seems scarcely com- 
patible with the vice of which they are accused. They never 
see a stranger without inviting him to share their repast, and 
it would be almost an insult to refuse them; they consider it 
-as a kind of contempt, and are much hurt at it. They are 
warlike, and are often at war among themselves. Whole 
families sometimes fight to settle their own quarrels, or even 
those of their ancestors. They are armed with poniards, and 
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defend themselves very skilfully against the blows of their 
adversaries with large shields made of elephant’s hide. I 
have been assured that they are not accustomed to make 
slaves, but kill their prisoners without mercy. 

The Bagos have no king; each village is governed by 
the oldest of the inhabitants, who settles their disputes, 
though they have, like the Landamas, a Simo, who performs 
the functions of chief magistrate upon important occasions. 

They are a jovial people, and fond of drinking ; persons 
of both sexes often assemble round a large calabash of palm- 
wine, and do not leave it till it is empty. They are great 
eaters, and their diet principally consists of dried fish, swim- 
ming in palm-oil, which renders it so disgusting, that a Eu- 
ropean could not touch it. When they kill a sheep, they 
mix the skin and entrails, unwashed, with the stews which 
they make: they also eat snakes, lizards, and the monkeys 
which they catch. 

The Bagos never visit their neighbours, neither have 
they occasion to do so, for their own country produces 
abundance of every thing requisite for the subsistence of 
any really temperate man. ‘They cannot imagine that any 
nation is better off, and believe themselves superior in every 
respect to all others. I could not gain any information as to 
their ideas of the Deity; that they have some idea of a 
Supreme Being, however, is certain; for when they hear 
thunder they dance and sing, to a drum, and say that God 
is rejoicing, and that they rejoice with him.* 

Their houses are large and convenient; many families 
live together, and the members of each sleep upon the same 
bed ; with the exception, however, of the head of the family, 


* Some inhabitants of Kakondy, acquainted with the manners of 
the Bagos, informed me that they make gods of any thing that comes into 


their hands, such asa ram’s horn, a cow’s tail, a reptile, etc., and sacri- 
fice to them, 
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who has a bed to himself. The women never eat with the 
men; each has her own dish and eats in private; the boys 
also eat by themselves. The men are very good swimmers, 
and they have canoes made out of a single tree, which serve 
them for crossing from one island to another. 

The Bagos are quite black, with curly hair; they shave 
the front of the head, and let the hair grow at the back ; 
anointing it with palm-oil, which makes it look very much 
like sheep’s wool. When the men go to Kakondy on busi- 
ness, they put on trowsers and a European hat; but, as 
soon as they return, they lay this costume aside, and resume 
the pagne. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Departure of the author on his great expedition.—Manners and cus- 
toms of his travelling companions, and account of the caravans in 
this part of Africa—The Caura.—Mountains of Lantégué.—River 
of Doulinca.—Smelting of iron.—Rio Pongo.—Mountain of Touma.— 
Description of Irnanké and its inhabitants.—Telewel.—Cataract of 
Cocouo.—Orange trees. 


THE information which I have just been communicating to 
the reader was acquired in M. Castagnet’s absence, and by 
the help of some excursions that I took with Mr. Bethman 
and Mr. Tudsberry in the neighbourhood of Kakondy. I 
was endeavouring to arrange the notes that I had made re- 
specting the Nalous, the Landamas, and the Bagos, when 
M.Castagnet returned. He was so good as to turn his atten- 
tion immediately to my journey, and gave me much useful 
advice respecting my conduct amongst the tribes whom I 
intended to visit. He furnished me with all the particulars 
that had come to his knowledge concerning their manners, 
their jealousy, and their distrust of Europeans; and thinking 
that this was not sufficient, and that he had not done enough 
to oblige me, he sent for some Mandingoes, who deservedly 
enjoyed a considerable reputation in the neighbourhood for 
their probity, experience, and wealth. He endeavoured to 
persuade these Mandingoes to accompany me to Timbuctoo ; 
and he communicated to them the object of my journey, with 
many encomiums upon my love of my country; he had ex- 
patiated on the courage displayed by so young a man in 
braving such dangers to return to his kindred: then, gra- 
dually unfolding the tale of my Egyptian origin, he endea- 
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_voured to interest their feelings in my behalf, and to secure 
their assistance. In vain did M. Castagnet exert his elo- 
quence ; they were perfectly indifferent till he promised to 
reward them for any thing they should do for me; then 
indeed, they showed great zeal to serve me, and protested, 
every one of them, that they would treat me like their own 
son. 

They made some remarks upon the difficulties and 

fatigue which I should have to endure and which I might not 
have strength to sustain; but, upon my reply that I was 
determined to bear every thing, that I might return to my 
country, they fixed a day for our departure. M. Castagnet 
gave them the value of an-ox in merchandise, and the. 
Mandingoes, as they had promised, procured a slave to carry 
my small bundle. These arrangements were speedily ter- 
minated. : 
On the 19th of April, I took leave of M. Castagnet ; 
and—shall I confess it?—I shed tears at parting from this 
generous friend; my regret at leaving him, however, sin- 
cere as it was, could not damp the joy which I felt in 
undertaking a journey upon which my mind had been bent 
for so many years. 

Our caravan consisted of five free Mandingoes, three 
slaves, my Foulah porter, my guide, and his wife. All 
except the last two and myself carried enormous burdens. 

We travelled along the left bank of the river Nufez, 
and in two hours arrived at Mr. Bethman’s factory. I again 
saw the graves of Major Peddie and other officers of the 
same expedition, and was seized with an involuntary shud- 
_der at the thought that the same fate perhaps awaited me ; 
these sad forebodings vanished however on leaving the 
tombs, and gave way to hopes of a happier issue. 

At nine in the morning we directed our course S. S. E. 
Ibrahim my guide, to whom I had given several articles 
stopped all of a sudden, and told me, by means of a 
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negro who could speak English, that he should be obliged 
to make a great many presents on the way, and that he was 
afraid after all I should never get safe to Fouta-Dhialon, on 
account of my fair complexion. This reflection appeared to 
come a little too late, but I understood the purport of it, 
when he added in good Arabic that I must give him a piece 
of cloth. 

It would have been dangerous to encourage his impor- 
tunity, so I pretended that 1 did not know what he said, 
and went on in the same direction without giving him any 
thing. We found the soil composed of red earth, and 
rather stony, but covered with most beautiful vegetation ; 
the nédé* in particular is very abundant. We came toa 
group of Mandingoes and Foulahs seated under some large 
trees ; they were quarrelling with one another, and looking 
out for the customary presents. There is such a competi- 
tion in the Kakondy trade, that the proprietors of each 
factory send couriers before the caravans to make presents 
to the dealers and to draw them to themselves; if they are 
numerous, an ox is killed on their arrival at the factory, and_ 
they are supplied with rice all the time the traffic lasts : 
when they are about to return a present is made them, and 
they are furnished with provision for the journey. So great is 
the competition that the merchants will even sell their goods 
without profit. 

As I proceeded, 1 found the face of the country broken 
by stony hillocks, covered with large trees which formed a 
most picturesque and varied landscape. The heat was 
beginning to be painful; our porters were fatigued, and 
we halted near a pretty rivulet, with the limpid and delicious 
water of which we quenched our thirst. We had then tra- 
velled nearly twelve miles to the east. We kindled a fire; 


* The nédé is a species of mimosa, the fruit of which contains a 
feculent substance, which is eaten by the negroes of this part of Africa. 
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the negro slaves went in quest of wood, and my guide’s wife 
prepared to cook our dinner. 

Throughout all Africa, the merchants have adopted the 
plan of taking one of their wives with them to cook for the 
caravan. These unhappy creatures are loaded with earthen 
pots, calabashes, salt, &c.; in short, they are compelled to 
carry the heaviest burdens, whilst their husbands walk at 
their ease. 

On our way we joined many Foulahs loaded with salt, 
who were going to Fouta; we afterwards met others carrying 
leather, wax, and rice; they were going to Kakondy to buy 
salt. Iwas very much surprised to see these poor Foulahs 
and Mandingoes, who were carrying nearly a hundred weight 
on their heads, walk with the greatest rapidity, and climb 
the Irnanke mountains with the utmost agility. They carry a 
staff in their hands to assist them in supporting their burden, 
which is packed in a long basket made of thin and flexible 
pieces of wood; this basket is about three feet long, and one 
foot wide and deep. When the goods are stowed in it, the 
lid is put down, and the whole tightly secured with cords 
made of the bark of trees. If the bearers are weary, they 
rest one end of the basket upon the branch of a tree, and 
support the other with their staff; thus loaded, they travel 
to the Kankan to sell their salt. We seated ourselves under 
the shades of a superb bombax to take our slender repast, 
consisting of boiled rice, and pistachio-nuts parched and 
pounded, to which they added a little palm-oil. The six free 
Mandingoes and I placed ourselves round the calabash con- 
taining our dinner, and each in turn took a handful of rice ; 
the slaves and my porter ate together, and the women dined 
alone. 

When they halt, as well as on the road, the women have 
all the labour ; the husband lies down on dry leaves or straw, 
which his slaves carry for his accommodation. After this 
frugal repast, I lay down too for afew moments. Several 
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of the Foulahs, who had joined us on our road, gave me some 
of the fruit of the nédé, which is very common in this part of 
Africa, and very useful to travellers ; it has a great deal of 
nourishment in it, and helps to save the rice which is des- 
tined for the purchase of salt. 

About half-past two we were again on our way, pro- 
ceeding to the S.E. over the same kind of soil as in the 
morning. After travelling about seven miles in this direction, 
we arrived near a deep ravine, where we halted to pass the 
night. One of the slaves went to fetch water, and our cook 
fell to work. 

The Foulahs, who had been told that I was an Arab, 
shewed a sort of veneration for me, and were never weary 
of looking at me and pitying me: their extreme devotion 
renders them very charitable: they came and sat by me, 
taking my legs upon their knees and rubbing them to relieve 
my fatigue. ‘Thou must suffer sadly,” said they, ‘‘ because 
thou art not used to such a toilsome journey.” One of them 
went and fetched some leaves to make mea bed. “ Here!” 
said he, “this is for thee; for thou canst not sleep upon the 
stones, as we do.” Lying upon my bed of leaves, I felt as 
happy and as much at my ease as if I had been in my own 
apartment. 

The sky was serene. The heat of the day had been 
succeeded by a refreshing breeze, and every thing was ex- 
ceedingly pleasant. 

Several Foulahs gave me a little rice, and I was the 
more grateful for it as this was all they had to give. The 
Mandingoes too were exceedingly kind and attentive to me, 
and endeavoured to anticipate all my wishes. 

Prudence required me to retire to the woods to write 
and arrange my notes. I observed this precaution through- 
out the whole of my journey; for every observation that 
dropped from those by whom I was surrounded convinced 
me how dangerous it would be to rouse their suspicion. 
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My guide, Ibrahim, though of a touchy disposition, 
was, upon the whole very kind to me. He conducted me 
in safety through the Fouta, notwithstanding his repeated 
threats to take me back to Timbo, where he knew that the 
almamy would have me arrested. — 

At five in the morning of the 20th of April, we resumed 
our journey, directing our course eastward. We passed near 
a charming rivulet, which ran in a southerly direction, be- 
tween two hills, over a bed of rocks. After proceeding nine 
miles we halted, about eleven o’clock, on the banks of the 
Tankilita, a rivulet which my companions gave out to be 
the Rio Nuhez. 

About half past one in the afternoon, we set out and tra- 
velled E. N. E. We passed near the little village of Oréous, 
which is inhabited by Foulahs, who rear a_ considerable 
number of sheep. ‘This village is situated on the slope of a 
high mountain, which is covered with beautiful vegetation. 
We proceeded eastward seven miles, over a stony moun- 
tainous tract of country, interspersed with large trees. The 
nédé and the bombax grow here abundantly. At sun-set 
we halted at the foot of a stony hillock, where there is a very 
deep ravine, on the margin of which are some extremely 
agreeable spots: there we passed the night. My com- 
panions again made me a bed of leaves; but I declined the 
accommodation, being fearful of the ill effects of the coolness 
and damp, proceeding from this couch of verdure after the 
excessive heat of the day. I therefore preferred lying on 
the stones, enveloped in my wrapper. : 

At five o'clock on the morning of the 21st, we again 
started. We proceeded seven or eight miles amidst stony hil- 
locks, which rendered our journey exceedingly fatiguing. At 
length we passed near a village inhabited by slaves who are 
employed in agriculture. All villages of this kind receive the 
general denomination of ourondé: the particular name of 
the one which we passed is Sancoubadialé. 
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About ten in the morning, we halted near a little spring 
shaded by lofty trees, which seemed to rear their majestic 
heads to the very clouds. The spring is in a ravine, forty 
or fifty feet deep, and surrounded by huge masses of quartz. 
The neighbourhood is inhabited by numbers of red apes, 
who come to the spring to drink. Two of these animals, 
which spied me, suddenly stopped and began to bark like 
dogs. ‘They advanced upon me and as I was unprovided 
with any defensive weapon, I must confess that I felt some- 
what alarmed. Fortunately, however, at this moment I 
perceived two Mandingoes of our party, who were coming 
to fetch some water. At their approach, the apes ran off 
to the woods, and we were left in undisturbed possession of 
the spring. About noon, we again resumed our course, 
proceeding to south east. Our road was less stony than it 
had been during the morning, but it was interspersed with 
hillocks, which obliged us to make frequent windings. ‘The 
country was covered with large trees, the shade of which 
skreened us from the excessive heat of the day. I observed 
many wild fig-trees, and a sort of plum-tree, which the 
negroes call caura. This tree bears a very good fruit, it is 
shaped like a plum. The pellicle is reddish and marked 
with somewhat lighter spots. Beneath the pellicle is a 
pulp, which is very agreeable to the taste. It is not more 
than four lines thick, and it envelops a kernel as large as 
that of the peach. The negroes are very fond of this 
fruit. 

After proceeding about nine miles, we passed the ruins of 
a village, and then continued for a mile and a half in the same 
direction. The road became more stony than hitherto; and 
at three in the afternoon, we arrived, greatly fatigued, at the 
village of Daourkiwar, or Daour-Kiwarat, where we passed 
the night. This village contains about four hundred inhabit- 
ants, partly Foulahs and partly Mandingoes. It is situated 
near a lake, the water of which is very good. This lake is 
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surrounded by bombaces, plum-trees, and a few nawucleas. 
We gathered and ate the plums, which we found delicious. 
On the 22d, at five in the morning, we continued our 
journey in the direction of E.S.E. On the slope of a moun- 
tain, about three hundred and fifty, or four hundred feet high, 
we discerned the pretty Dhialonké village, called Lom-bar, 
which lay to our right. We next reached the little hill, on 
which is situated a second Daourkiwar village. ‘The soil 
here is very good and susceptible of much higher cultiva- 
tion. We proceeded onwards to some distance, and, having 
descended a mountain, we found a little stream, on the bank 
of which we halted. The stream flows through an extensive 
plain, which is surrounded by well wooded hills. ‘These hills 
are composed of ared kind of earth, which might be rendered 
highly productive by cultivation. The road during the morn- 
ing had been exceedingly stony and fatiguing; and, as my 
sandals galled me, I was obliged to take them off and walk 
barefoot ; but the stones hurt my feet still more. T remarked 
that all the trees and shrubs were scorched with the heat of 
the sun. The environs were covered with reeds, which the 
natives use in building their huts. Some rice was boiled in 
water for our dinner; and after this frugal repast we again 
started about half-past twelve o’clock. We ascended the 
mountain, proceeding eastward; the path was very stony 
and nearly blocked up by the roots of trees. On reaching 
the level top of the hill we rested a little, and afterwards 
pursued our journey to the S.E. The road now became 
more agreeable than it had been during the morning. We 
found many caura trees, and amused ourselves in gathering 
the fruit; and, after travelling six miles, we arrived, at five 
in the evening, much fatigued, at Coussotami, a pretty little 
village, situated on a hill. Bananas were brought to us; we 
purchased them for a few glass beads. Some Foulahs of the 
village, being informed of my arrival, came to see me, and, as 
it was night, they lighted a taper made of a kind of wax, 
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which is found in great abundance among these hills. 
During the night we lay down beneath some trees, upon the 
stones which covered the ground. 

On the 23d of April, about five in the morning, we left 
Coussotami. Proceeding eastward, we passed a dry ravine, 
surrounded by trees, forming the most romantic groups. 
The aspect of the country was generally pleasing. Ad- 
vancing to the S.E., we arrived in a beautiful valley covered 
with rich pasture, and next reached a deep ravine, the 
passage of which we found exceedingly difficult, owing to 
many large blocks of granite which we were obliged to climb 
over. This ravine brought us to the foot of a mountain, 
five or six hundred feet high, which we ascended by a cir- 
cuitous route, and, after journeying about four or five miles, 
we reached its summit. Here, being greatly fatigued, 
we made a halt. About one in the afternoon we again 
started, and proceeded about four miles in the direction of 
E.S.E. We now reached a pretty little stream, whose 
limpid waters flow over a bed of granite: its course is from 
south to N.N.E. The natives call it Naufomou, and they 
informed me that it emptied itself into the Rio Nufiez. We 
seated ourselves for a short time on the margin of this stream, 
and ate some little cakes made of rice-flour, mixed with 
honey and allspice, and baked in the sun. I thought them 
very good. The Mandingo and Foulah traders always take 
care to provide themselves with these cakes for their journeys. 
We next passed Dougué, a pretty village, containing three 
or four hundred inhabitants, Foulahs and Dhialonkés. It is 
situated in a plain of grey sand, which might be rendered 
very fertile by cultivation. This plain is surrounded by high 
hills, which afford fine pasturage. We stopped near a spring 
to pass the night. ‘The little village of Mirayé is situated 
on the declivity of a high mountain, a mile S. E. of Dougué 
Several Foulah shepherds who were tending their flocks in 
the neighbourhood came to see us, and sold us what they 
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call cagnan: this is a sort of small loaves or rolls, made of 
pistachio-nuts, baked and pounded, then mixed with maize, 
and sweetened with honey. These loaves form a portion of 
their provision when travelling. I observed a young Foulah 
who gazed at me very stedfastly: he invited me to go with 
him to his camp, where he said he would give me some milk. 
As I did not like to go alone, he requested some of my fellow- 
travellers to accompany me, which two of them readily con- 
sented to do. The young man walked before to shew us the 
way, and he took the trouble to remove some large pieces of 
stone which obstructed our path. On reaching his camp, 
which was not far from the place of our halt, he spread out a 
bullock’s hide, upon which he begged me to seat myself. 
The camp consisted of five or six straw huts of a roundish 
form, and so exceedingly low that it was necessary to stoop 
nearly double to get into them. The furniture consisted of 
a few mats and sheep-skins, and calabashes to hold milk : the 
bed was composed of four stakes fixed in the ground, support- 
ing long planks of wood, which were covered with a bullock’s 
hide. He went to fetch his old mother and sisters to see me. 
He told them that I was an Arab, a countryman of the 
Prophet’s, going to Mecca. They looked at me with great 
interest, and, making several gestures, exclaimed, La allah 
tl allah, Mahommed rasoul oullahi (‘There is no god but 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet) to which I replied 
according to the usual form. ‘They seated themselves at a 
little distance from me that they might view me at their ease. 
The young Foulah went to fetch me some milk in a calabash, 
which he washed, an extraordinary ceremony in this part of 
the world; and he afterwards brought me a little fried meat : 
I requested him to eat with me, but, pointing with his finger 
to the moon, he said, smiling, and with an air of timidity, 
“T fast ; it is the Ramadan.” 
From this little camp we discerned the village of Mi- 
rayé, situated on the declivity of a high hill, apparently 
VOL. N 
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thickly wooded. The village is inhabited partly by Foulahs 
and partly by Dhialonkés, all Mahometans. We took our 
leave of the hospitable young Foulah, and returned to 
our halting place, where we found some of our party return- 
ing from Dougué, whither they had been to purchase rice 
for our journey. We slept in some little huts, made of 
branches of trees, covered with straw. These huts served 
to shelter travellers in rainy weather, for the village of 
Dougué lies at some distance from the road. 

At four in the morning of the 24th of April, our cara- 
van again moved forward. We proceeded eastward, along 
a pleasant road covered with fine gravel, and soon reached 
a stony mountain, which we ascended. In turning another 
mountain, seven or eight hundred feet high, we almost made 
the round of the compass. We then came toa beautiful 
valley, watered by a large rivulet, which the natives call 
Bangala: it runs from N.to S. We proceeded E.S. E. 
for the distance of half a mile. We then ascended a moun- 
tain of the same height as that just mentioned, and exceed- 
ingly steep. On reaching the summit we descended the 
other side by a very rapid slope, and, at eleven in the morning, 
we halted in a fine valley, near a spring surrounded by hil- 
locks. We took our dinner beneath the shade of a bombax. 
At one in the afternoon we proceeded to the S.S. E. still 
across mountains. We passed near the huts of some Foulah 
herdsmen. When we were about four miles from the place 
where we had stopped to dine, we were overtaken by a vio- 
lent storm. The thunder roared tremendously, and the 
rain poured in torrents. We took shelter in the herdsmen’s 
huts. The storm lasted nearly two hours and a half. When 
it was over we journeyed onward to Dougol, a small slave 
village,* about a mile and a half from the herdsmen’s huts. 


* A place which the masters of slaves allot to their agricultural 
negroes ; they have each a hut anda piece of ground, the produce of 
which supports them, 
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It was about three in the afternoon when we reached this 
place. The hospitable chief of the village received us very 
kindly. He sent me a supper of rice and sour milk, to 
which he added a little melted butter. The village contains’ 
about three hundred inhabitants, and it has a mosque of the 
same form as the huts. 

At five inthe morning of the 25th of April, we took 
leave of our host, to whom my guide, Ibrahim, gave a little 
salt. Our road lay to the S.E. We descended the hill on 
which the village is situated, and then crossed a very fertile 
plain. We arrived at a chain of mountains called, by the 
natives, Lantégué. It extends from N. E.toS. Each of 
these mountains rises perpendicularly to the height of nearly 
two hundred fathoms, and they exhibit scarcely any trace of 
vegetation. We soon found ourselves surrounded by large 
blocks of grey granite of a pyramidal form, resembling the 
ruins of an ancient castle. Having penetrated into the 
gorges of these mountains, which are composed of beautiful 
grey granite, we forded the rivulet called the Doulinca, which 
flows rapidly over a bed of granite from east to south. The 
water was more than knee-deep. We next proceeded to the 
distance of a mile over a fertile and very beautiful plain, sur- 
rounded by large rocks of grey granite. Large bamboos 
grow in the clefts of these enormous rocks. We again 
crossed the Doulinca, near a point where it falls in a cascade, 
the pleasing murmur of which charms the ear of the weary 
traveller. I seated myself for a few moments on the banks 
of the rivulet, while the poor negroes were reposing at a little 
distance, and I contemplated with admiration the beautiful 
scene around me. ‘Though interspersed with mountains 
this district is fertile in the utmost degree, and it is watered 
by numerous streams and rivulets, which keep the verdure 
constantly fresh. The mountains are inhabited by Foulah 
herdsmen, who live secluded from all other society. The 
milk of their cattle, together with the rice which they culti- 
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vate, suffices for their support. I did not see a wild beast 
among these mountains. The country, which seems to be 
favoured by nature, is inhabited by numerous birds, whose 
plumage exhibits an endless variety of colours. I saw many 
of the same species as those found on the banks of the Sene- 
gal. We resumed our journey, and passed the huts of some 
Foulahs, who brought us milk. I bought some fora few 
glass beads. They looked at me with manifestations of 
earnest curiosity, and they said they had never seen a Moor 
so white as I was. On leaving them we found ourselves in 
a valley formed of two hills of granite. The soil, which con- 
sists of grey sand, is fertile and covered with good pasturage. 

We were obliged once more to cross the Doulinca, and, 
about one in the afternoon, we halted among some Foulah 
herdsmen. ‘Their huts were built beneath the shade of large 
trees, a most enviable situation in this part of the world. 
Since my departure from Kakondy, I had not seen so beauti- 
ful and fertile a tract of country. Instead of rocks, I now 
beheld on every side delightful plains, which required only 
the labour of the husbandman to produce every thing necessary 
for human life. The day had been excessively hot, and about 
two in the afternoon we heard thunder in the direction of 
N.E. The sky was overcast with black clouds, and the rain 
fell abundantly. We repaired for shelter to the huts of the 
herdsmen, who at first scrupled to admit us. The thunder 
rolled in terrific peals; and 1 expected every moment that 
we should be struck by the lightning. The flashes rapidly 
succeeded each other, and the sky appeared to be one sheet 
of flame. We lay down on the herdsmen’s beds, consisting 
of round pieces of wood placed upon posts which raised them 
a little from the ground, and we patiently awaited the termi- 
nation of the storm. When the rain ceased, we left the huts, 
and the freshness which now pervaded the atmosphere added 
new charms to the surrounding scene. We ate a little rice, 
and then proceeded eastward. We crossed a little rivulet 
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which flowed over a bed of granite. The road was wet and 
muddy, which rendered our journey fatiguing. After travel- 
ling half a mile to N. E. and another half mile to the east, 
we arrived at nightfall at an ourondé, or slave village, called © 
Lantégué. We were again overtaken by rain on the road, 
and | had recourse to my umbrella which, however, did not 
entirely protect me. The chief of Lantégué gave us a hut. 
Before it there was a beautiful orange-tree, beneath which I 
sat down on a sheep-skin. Thunder was again heard. The 
sky was covered with clouds, the atmosphere warm and damp, 
and it continued raining the whole of the night. The in- 
cessant flashes of lightning continually illuminated our hut, 
the door of which would not more than half shut. 

We stopped at Lantégué the whole of the 26th, for one 
of the slaves of our caravan, who was heavily laden, had bad 
feet. I spent a part of the day in visiting the village and its 
inhabitants, who were about one hundred and fifty in number. 
Many of them thought me too white for a Moor. 

I observed round the huts some fine bananas, pine- 
apples, cassavas, yams, and various other useful plants. 
They were well cultivated. It is the women’s business to 
attend to them. The men labour in the rice fields, &c. The 
heat was very great during the day, which denoted a storm 
in the evening. We were now approaching the rainy season 
which in these mountainous districts commences in April, and 
continues six consecutive months. In the course of the day a 
little dispute arose between my guide Ibrahim and two Man- 
dingoes of his village, who insisted on having their share of 
the value of a bullock, which had been given to them by M. 
Castagnet, at Kakondy. The two Mandingoes came to me, 
and wished me to decide their difference. However, my 
decision only made the matter worse, and so irritated my 
guide, that he threatened to leave me, which would, of course, 
have thrown me into no little embarrassment. At length, a 
young negro, who had been to Sierra-Leone and spoke a 
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little English, came to my aid. He helped to interpret what 
I said, and thus peace was restored among us. 

The merchants spent the remainder of the day in ex- 
amining their goods and I amused myself in looking about 
the neighbourhood of the village. I saw several furnaces 
for smelting iron, a metal which is found in great abun- 
dance among the mountains. These furnaces, which are 
from five to ten feet high, and eighteen or twenty feet in 
circumference, have a chimney at top, and four holes at the 
base, in the direction of east, west, north and south. Ata 
little distance from the village, there are some small streams, 
which descend from the mountains and run rapidly over beds 
of granite. Here I took the opportunity of bathing, and some 
of the Mandingoes washed their clothes. 

At half-past five, on the morning of the 27th, we left the 
village of Lantégué, to cross the chain of mountains of that 
name, proceeding to the 8S. E. Some of these mountains ap- 
peared to be three hundred and fifty and four hundred fathoms 
above the elevated plain on which we were. I observed some 
very beautiful granite of a whitish-grey colour. We passed not 
far from a little village, where the Foulahs were tending their 
cattle. As we crossed the chain of mountains, I saw the poor 
negroes, with loads on their heads, leaping from precipice to 
precipice, and every moment expected to see them fall into 
the yawning gulphs beneath. From the depths proceeds a 
dull murmur, produced by the numerous springs which rise 
among the mountains. ‘They fall into the plain beneath, 
where they form a sort of river. When we descended we 
saw nothing but mountains on every side, though none ap- 
peared so high as those which I had seen in the morning. 
At the part where we crossed the chain, it extends in the 
direction from N. Ei. to S.S.E. I did not perceive any 
snow. I saw some very beautiful black granite, both in 
strata three or four feet thick and in blocks. [also saw 
grey, white, and pale rose-coloured granite of a very beau- 
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tifal grain. We travelled on in an eastern direction until 
we reached the banks of the Kakiriman, a little river which 
runs from north to south, over a bed of granite. Its cur- 
rent is very rapid and its width may be about seventy or 
eighty ordinary paces. I could trace with my eye the 
course of this river to the distance of three or four miles 
and along that space its breadth did not appear to vary. 
At the point where we forded it the water came up to our 
waists. Having deviated a little from the course taken by my 
companions, I was carried to some distance by the current, 
and the water came up to my arm-pits. The negroes, per- 
ceiving me, called out, desiring me to make the best of my 
way back again. They all exclaimed with one voice, La 
allah il allah, Mahommed. rasoul oullahi, and appeared 
very much alarmed at my danger. A little further down, 
the river becomes deep, and, as I could not have contended 
against the current, I should have sunk. At length, by 
managing to ascend a little, I gained the left bank in safety, 
but my baggage was completely wet. About eleven in the 
morning we halted not far from the banks of the river, in 
a place covered with hillocks of black sand, on which grew 
numbers of large bamboos. We seated ourselves beneath 
the trees. ‘The poor slaves were dreadfully fatigued, and 
though I had no load to carry I was almost as tired as 
they. I bought some cagnan, a sort of bread which I have 
already described. ‘This was the first food I had tasted 
during the whole of the day. Several Foulahs made me 
little presents. ‘The negroes told me that the river we had 
just crossed was the Rio Pongo. Want of rice obliged us 
to pack up our baggage and proceed to Pandeya, a little 
village inhabited by Foulah herdsmen. On our way we 
met two negroes, each of whom had on his head a cala- 
bash of foigné (a small kind of grain), which they would 
not sell to us. After travelling eleven miles E. S. E. 
we reached the village about half past twelve. Our road 
had been level and well wooded, but covered with stones. 
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Pandeya is situated at the foot of a mountain, and contains 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred inhabitants. 
They all came to see me, and each brought me a little pre- 
sent of milk. After we had reposed for a short time in the 
shade of some large nédés, and refreshed ourselves with the 
milk, for'which we were indebted to the generosity of the 
Foulahs, my guide Ibrahim and his comrades proposed to 
buy a bullock, to celebrate the festival of the Ramadan, 
which happened on the following day. He asked me, 
through the medium of the young Foulah, who spoke 
English, whether I would pay my share of the price. This 
I declined doing, alleging that I had a long journey to per- 
form with very scanty resources; and Ibrahim said no more 
on the subject. They purchased the bullock for four bars 
of tobacco ; about the value of two gourdes, the joint con- 
tribution of about twelve or fifteen of our party, including 
the travelling Foulahs. 

On the 28th of April, which was the grand festival day, 
we staid at Pandeya, and about eight in the morning the 
merchants all ranged themselves in a line to repeat the prayer. 
I took care to be among them and even affected greater de- 
votion than any of the rest. ‘The prayer being ended, the 
bullock was killed. ‘The Mandingoes spent nearly an hour 
in equalizing the lots of meat. They each took a little bit 
of wood to serve as a measure, and after mingling them all 
together, the lots were distributed. Some of the meat was 
dried and smoked, that it might keep for the journey; but 
a considerable portion was immediately boiled with rice for 
the festival. 

I received numerous visits from Foulahs, who brought 
me their usual presents of milk and rice, which were all 
they had to give. The festival was celebrated with con- 
siderable gaiety. ‘The Mandingoes, in particular, indulged in 
tumultuous manifestations of joy. They fired several dis- 
charges of musketry, and afterwards all the negroes assem- 
bled round my guide’s hut and sang songs in his praise. He 
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was, as I have already mentioned, the chief of the caravan, 
and it was he who furnished the gunpowder for the rejoicings. 
These people have a bad habit of putting too great a charge 
of powder into their muskets, and on this occasion one of 
them burst in the hands of a negro; but fortunately, the poor 
fellow was not hurt. About eleven in the forenoon Ibrahim, 
accompanied by the two Mandingoes who were engaged in the 
dispute to which I have already alluded, came to invite me to 
partake of their dinner, and they again requested me to for- 
get what had passed. I accepted the invitation. On en- 
tering Ibrakim’s hut, I saw a large calabash full of boiled rice, 
upon which was laid a considerable quantity of the beef. 
We sat down and each helped himself with his hands, 
according to the negro custom. When the rice was finished, 
Ibrahim distributed the meat. I observed that the Man- 
dingoes ate an unusual quantity that day. Eating, indeed, 
seems to be the highest pleasure they are capable of enjoying. 
During the rest of the day they were very merry, and they 
exchanged the bullock’s hide for some rice, which we ate 
during our journey. 

On the 29th of April, the remainder of the meat which 
had been smoked all night was put into leather bags, and we 
resumed our journey at six in the morning. Opposite to 
the village, about half a mile to the north, there was a small 
chain of mountains, with level summits ; and at each ex- 
tremity of the chain one rises to a considerable height above 
the rest, like the turret of an ancient castle. These moun- 
tains have no vegetation. We proceeded for a mile east- 
ward, upon rocks level with the surface of the ground, of a 
reddish colour and porous nature, and we next ascended a 
mountain composed of blocks of beautiful black granite, 
among which grew various large trees particularly the nédé, 
which abounds throughout all this part of the country. The 
road was very bad; we had to walk upon black calcined 
stones, which had the appearance of being of volcanic origin. 
After crossing several little streams that flow over beds of 
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rock, we came to a mountain about five or six hundred or- 
dinary paces high. It is called by the natives Touma, and 
it separates the country of Irnanké from the Fouta-Dhialon. 
We rested for a short time on its summit. My companions 
assured me that the road thence to Cambaya, my guide’s 
village, would be better than the preceding part of our jour- 
ney. I observed in this neighbourhood some very fine in- 
digo, and some bombaces which rivalled in size the enormous 
baobabs on the banks of the Senegal. 

The country of Irnanké lies to the west of the Fouta, 
and to the east of Kakondy. It has on the north the negroes 
who inhabit the neighbourhood of Casamance; and on the 
south the Timannee negroes, who occupy a tract of country 
not far from Sierra-Leone. Irnanké is studded with lofty 
mountains, and inhabited by pastoral Foulahs. ‘They possess 
fine flocks, which are their principal wealth. The com- 
plexion of these Foulahs is a lightish chesnut colour; they 
have good countenances, high foreheads, aquiline noses, and 
thin lips, and their heads are somewhat of an oval shape. 
The only point in which they resemble the Mandingoes is 
their curly hair. They hold themselves very upright, and walk 
with an air of dignity; for they think themselves far superior 
to the other negro tribes. Their dress, like that of the 
Mandingoes, is exceedingly simple; it consists of a coussabe, 
or shirt, of white cloth, of their own manufacture, and a pair 
of trowsers. The trowsers are made of coarse cloth; they 
are very wide, and confined round the waist by means of a 
buckle; they reach about half-way down the leg, where they 
are left loose. A cap of the same material completes the 
costume. When these negroes travel, they are armed with 
bows and poisoned arrows, and they also carry lances. 
They rub their bodies all over with butter, and they put a 
great deal upou their heads, which occasions a very dis- 
agreeable smell. The women take remarkable pains in 
dressing their heads. They plait their hair and adorn it with 
various glass trinkets. They wear amber necklaces, and their 
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whole appearance is animated and pleasing. In_ these 
mountains there are many Dhialonkés, the ancient possessors 
of the country of Fouta-Dhialon, which was conquered long 
ago by the Foulahs, who compelled part of the population 
to embrace Mahometanism. ‘Those who refused to forsake 
idolatry became tributaries to the almamy, or chief, of 
Irnanké. They pay their tribute in cattle. These people 
are very mild and hospitable to the strangers who are 
continually travelling through their mountainous country. 
They have a particular dialect, which the Foulahs do not 
understand. 

After resting for a short time, we continued our journey 
eastward. The road was interspersed with small masses of 
rock, which incommoded me exceedingly; for, as 1 could not 
walk with the sandals of the country, I was obliged to go 
barefoot. We passed Courgin, a little village containing a 
population of about one hundred and fifty or two hundred. 
The masses of rock were succeeded by stones, apparently vol- 
canic. Proceeding nine miles further, to the east, we arrived 
at three in the afternoon at Comi-Sourignan, a pretty village, 
situated on a hill, and containing about one hundred and fifty 
inhabitants. The aspect of the surrounding country was beau- 
tiful ; it was interspersed with fine hills, covered with brilliant 
verdure. The soil, which is of a yellow colour, is very produc- 
tive. The village, enclosed by a quick-set hedge, is very clean. 
The huts are surrounded by gardens, containing plantations of 
pistachio-nuts, cassavas, caribbee cabbages, and other things. 
These gardens, which are cultivated by women and children, 
are kept in very good order, and the little paths leading to 
the huts are cleanly swept. ‘The chief, in whose presence we 
said the prayer, invited [brahim and me to his hut, where 
he made us partake of his dinner, consisting of boiled rice 
with a little sour milk. We seated ourselves on a mat, near 
a little fire; for fires are always kept burning here, on account 
of the humidity of the climate. When our repast was ended, 
the wife of the chief came and sat down beside us. She 
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listened in silence to our conversation : we were speaking of 
the christians, who are always objects of contempt among 
these people. The wife of the chief kindly asked me to take 
a little milk, and then she went to gather some figs and 
bananas, and put them into a clean calabash, which she gave 
to me and my guide. This woman had a pleasing coun- 
tenance, and her dress, which was very clean, consisted of 
two breadths of cotton cloth of the manufacture of the 
country. She had not the offensive smell of the women 
of the roving Foulahs of Irnanké. The hut was large and 
in good order; the floor was adorned with handsome 
designs, made of earth. We passed the night in this pretty 
village. 

At half-past five, on the morning of the 30th of April, we 
took leave of our kind hosts, and proceeded to the S. E., 
crossing an extensive plain, apparently susceptible of high 
cultivation. In descending, we turned an elevated plain, 
situated in the province of Timbi. The plain in this part is 
covered with red rocks, level with the ground; the country 
is, generally, very open. We saw several hillocks within 
the distance of seven or eight miles round us. We meta 
Bondou negro, who said that he had come from Boulibané, 
the capital of the country, and was going on a trading 
expedition to Kakondy: he had nothing with him but gold. 
I was very much astonished that this man should undertake 
so long and difficult a journey on foot, when he was within 
reach of our establishments at Bakel, which are provided 
with all sorts of merchandise. We proceeded eastward, 
crossing a pretty valley, situated between two hills, and 
containing three villages ; the largest is ‘Telewel: its popula- 
tion is, at most, five hundred. I was overtaken by a Foulah, 
accompanied by one of his wives, carrying on her head 
a calabash full of milk, which he begged me to accept. 
Ibrahim, my guide, having stopped for a short time, had in- 
formed this Foulah that I was an Arab from the neighbour- 
hood of Mecca, and related to him my adventure at Alex- 
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andria. ‘The zealous disciple of the prophet thought that 
he was performing a meritorious action in the eye of God 
by giving me a little milk. When he left us he extended 
his hand to me, and wished me a speedy return to my 
country. ‘The road now became somewhat more stony, and 
we halted for a short time beneath the shade of some trees 
to wait for our companions. Several women brought us 
bananas and figs, fourteen of which I purchased for three 
glass beads. 

We pursued our journey across a plain, composed of a 
yellow fertile kind of earth, and we next arrived at Bouma, 
a village situated near a pretty little stream; the silvery 
waters flow over a bed of granite in a 8S. E. direction. This 
stream falls in cascades, the murmur of which is heard 
at a considerable distance. After passing this place, we came 
to enormous rocks of granite level with the ground; our 
road was interspersed with those little hillocks with which 
all this part of the country is covered. When we approached 
Bouma-Filasso, a village on the declivity of a mountain, I saw 
a great deal of indigo growing spontaneously; I also saw 
some cotton plantations. The country is clothed with 
superb vegetation, and has a very beautiful aspect. I re- 
marked several spots recently cleared for planting. We 
descended a hill, at the foot of which runs the river Cocoulo, 
which at this part is about forty or forty-five paces wide ; 
it flows rapidly over a bed of granite from N.N.E. to S. W.: 
where we forded it, the water was more than knee-deep. In 
several places its bed is dry, and it is necessary to walk over 
large masses of granite covered with mud, which renders the 
passage slippery and dangerous. At a little distance from 
this place it falls over a precipice to the depth of sixty feet, 
making a terrific noise. I stopped for a short time to con- 
template this cataract. The Cocoulo runs among high 
mountains covered with large trees, among which the native 
plum-tree is very abundant. After crossing the river, we 
proceeded S.S.E.; we passed near Marca, a small village, 
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containing from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
inhabitants, and situated on a very fertile soil. About three 
o’clock we passed Dayeb. ‘Fhe road was stony from this 
place to Tin-foulasso, a village surrounded by cotton plan- 
tations, in a plain of grey fertile sand. At five in the after- 
noon we halted, much fatigued, at Gnéré-temilé, having 
travelled twelve miles in the course of the day. During our 
halt a violent storm arose. As I was an object of general 
curiosity, the inhabitants came out in crowds to look at me ; 
some brought me little presents of milk and smoked meat. 
Many of these poor creatures had ulcers in different parts of 
their bodies: I became their physician; and I gave them 
some caustics (nitrate of silver) and lint. They evinced 
their gratitude by sending me a good supper. Ibrahim, 
fearing that I should consume all my stock of medicaments, 
strongly advised me not to give them any more, alleging as 
a reason for this uncharitableness, that they might take me 
for a christian. 

At six o’clock in the morning of the Ist of May, we left 
the village of Gnéré-temilé, the population of which is about 
two hundred and fifty. The rain of the preceding evening 
purified the atmosphere and added new charms to the sur- 
rounding scenery. We journeyed on cheerfully to E.S. E. 
I saw an ouroudé, or slave village, surrounded by good plan- 
tations of bananas, cotton, cassavas, and yams. We passed 
Maraca, after which we found ourselves in a sandy plain, 
containing several small slave villages, and sat down beneath 
a tree to wait for some of our party, who were lingering 
behind. 

The negroes of the village of Bourwel brought us some 
delicious oranges: after eating them we pursued our journey 
along the side of a deep valley adorned with large trees. 
Having descended a rapid slope, we came to very fertile 
land. About two in the afternoon we halted at Popoco, 
situated in the plain, having travelled eight miles since 
morning. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Popoco.—Granite mountains.—We cross the Ba-fing (the principal tri- 
butary of the Senegal) near its source.—Great cataract.—Fouta-Dhia- 
lon.—Langoué.—Couroufi.—Schools.—Albinos.—Industry of the in- 
habitants.—The traveller obliged to turn physician. 


Tuer 2nd of May was employed in procuring carriers for our 
luggage, as those who had come with us from Kakondy 
would not proceed any further. About three in the after- 
noon some of our fellow-travellers left us, and amongst the 
number was my young interpreter. I confessed that I was 
sorry to part with him, for his conversation sometimes helped 
to while away the weariness of the journey. He talked of 
his country, to which he appeared fondly attached. He was 
sorry, he said, to see it desolated by the civil war which had 
existed since it had had two sovereigns, each supported by a 
formidable party. I shall treat of this subject more at length 
hereafter. 

We escorted our companions out of the village. As we 
could not procure porters, we were obliged to stay there the 
whole of the 3rd of May. .The inhabitants, having learned 
who I was from my guide, Ibrahim, thronged to see me, 
and our hut was all day full of visiters. They overwhelmed 
me with troublesome questions, and some of them made me 
little presents. I sent to buy some cassava with giass beads ; 
but the people who sold it would not take payment. The 
news of the arrival of an Arab, a countryman of the prophet’s, 
spread through all the neighbouring villages. I was visited 
by several great marabouts, or priests, who in that country 
receive the name of Tierno. The chief of Tiéléri, a village 
two miles north of Popoco, sent me a present of some milk, 
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and a colat-nut, a mark of very high respect. ‘The women 
in this country have an unusual share of curiosity. They 
came to see me, and gave me cassava. Some of them knelt 
down when they presented it to me. 

Popoco is situated in a fertile plain. The soil is a kind 
of black sand. The village is large, containing between one 
hundred and fifty and two hundred slaves, who are employed 
in agriculture. 1 saw cassava, yams, and pistachios, thriving 
well. The inhabitants also grow a considerable quantity of 
rice and millet. At a little distance from the village there 
are some orange-trees. 

I learned here that the Fouta-Dhialon had been divided 
by two parties since the death of the almamy Gadry, whose 
reign had been tranquil. ‘Tierno-Boubacar, and Tierno- 
Yayaye, each claimed the right of succeeding him, and they 
were at war. Yayaye, whose party was at first the stronger, 
withdrew for some time to wage war against the infidels. 
This hazardous expedition proved very unfortunate for him, 
as it afforded his adversary time to ingratiate himself with 
the people. When Yayaye returned from his expedition, in 
which he sustained some loss, circular letters were distributed 
throughout the country, proclaiming the elevation of Bou- 
bacar to the dignity of chief of the state. Yayaye retired, 
but without renouncing his pretensions, and_ still retaining a 
very formidable party. 

Damasisya is situated to the north. We proceeded four 
miles E.S. E. over a gravelly soil, and at two in the after- 
noon halted at Dité, where we changed our carriers. I met 
with a very kind reception in this little village, where I 
found a negro who had seen me at Kakondy; he eagerly 
related to the inhabitants the story which I had invented, 
and which produced a good effect, and was of great advantage 
to me. ‘Timbo, the capital of the Fouta, is two days’ journey 
S.E. 2S. of this village, which is surrounded by a quickset 
hedge. 
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On the 5th of May, at five in the morning some new 
milk was brought for my breakfast ; I drank it, and was soon 
seized with a violent retching and pains in my stomach, 
which continued during a great part of the day. This illness 
obliged me to stop in the village with my guide. I must 
confess, that I entertained some apprehension of having been 
poisoned; but the conduct of the Foulahs, who came to 
inquire after me, and who appeared greatly concerned for 
my illness, removed this suspicion. One of them made me a 
present of a large fowl, which was eaten by my guide and his 
slaves; for my part, I could not touch food. The caravan 
set off, leaving me behind; but, about three in the afternoon, 
finding myself better, we started with the intention of over- 
taking it. Proceeding over a gravelly tract ina S.S.E. 
direction, we passed Foucouba, a village containing a popu- 
lation of five or six hundred. We next reached the village 
of Diqui, containing three or four hundred inhabitants. Here 
we halted a little before sun-set, and went to visit a friend 
of my guide’s, who gave us a very kind reception. The chief 
invited me and Ibrahim to his hut, and asked us to partake 
of his supper of rice and sour milk. I ate a little of it; but 
this sort of food was not calculated to restore my disordered 
stomach. The chief proposed that I should go and see the 
almamy, who, he said, would receive me well, and make me 
handsome presents. I was not inclined to put his generosity 
to the test, being fearful that he might detain me. My guide 
answered for me, and observed, that when we should arrive 
at Kankan-Fodéa, his country, he would conduct me to the 
chief of Timbo. Our host sent us a supper of rice with 
roasted pistachio-nuts. 

The morning of the 6th was rainy. I was visited by 
several women, who brought me little presents of milk, rice, 
oranges, &c. A shoemaker gave me a pair of sandals, which 
were very acceptable, mine being out of repair. About nine 
o’clock, the rain having ceased, we departed. Several of the 
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inhabitants escorted us out of the village. Our course was 
E.S.E. The rain had purified and refreshed the air. We 
passed Courou, a village situated at the foot of a hill, twenty- 
five or thirty fathoms high. We passed through a fertile and 
picturesque plain, thickly bespangled with small white flowers. 
I saw a number of slaves employed in preparing the ground 
for sowing rice and various kinds of grain. After crossing 
a little stream, we arrived near Bady, a village agreeably 
situated on the banks of a rivulet which we forded, the water 
being nearly as high as our waists. This village contains a 
population of three hundred and fifty, or four hundred ; it is 
situated in a plain, and overlooked by a hill. [saw in the 
neighbourhood some good plantations of a small species of 
tobacco. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon we arrived at Doudé, a 
village of the same size as Bady, and about a mile and a half 
to the E.S.E. of it. The chief came to receive us at the 
entrance of the palisade, by which his grounds were sur- 
rounded. I remarked some cotton very badly cultivated. 
They sow it broad-cast, as we do corn, so that it grows 
too close, which prevents its thriving. I saw a young ne- 
gress gathering the cotton, which appeared to me to be of 
inferior quality. We were lodged in a large and handsome 
hut with two doors, situated on the left of our route. Our 
host felt highly honoured in having beneath his roof a coun- 
tryman of the prophet’s; for my guide had related to him 
the pretended events of my youth. He came up close to 
me, stroked my head with his hands, and then rubbed his own 
face, as if this contact with a countryman of the prophet’s 
had in it something holy or salutary. We performed our 
devotions together. The old man had collected near an 
orange-tree a great number of small flints, on which, in the 
spirit of penitence, he knelt to prayer. This greatly an- 
noyed me; for I was obliged to follow his example. He 
afterwards presented to me a child of four or five years of 
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age, who had sore eyes, and begged me to cure him if I 
could. Iwas much embarrassed, and told him that I had 
no remedy for the disorder ; but my guide had assured him 
of the contrary, and the old man, supposing there was a want 
of inclination on my part, offered to pay me. I told him 
that my baggage had been sent forward, and that I could 
not overtake it till next day. He was silent, but appeared 
not to be best pleased with my answer. In all my life I 
never saw such a disease as that under which this child la- 
boured. It suffered no pain, but it was almost deprived of 
sight. I have since thought that it might be a kind of ca- 
taract. The marabouts, who officiate as doctors in this 
country, had ineffectually exhausted all their skill in grigris, 
or amulets, for the patient. They could do nothing more, 
and the child was abandoned to its fate. I advised the pa- 
rents to wash its eyes with a decoction of baobab leaves, 
which might serve as a substitute for mallows, and to take 
the child to Sierra-Leone for medical assistance; but they 
shrunk with horror from the idea of placing it in the hands 
of christians. 

Our host gave us rice and sour milk for supper, which 
we ate seated under an orange tree. 

At seven o’clock in the morning of the 7th of May, we 
prepared for departure. On going out I observed that the 
goats had been put for the night into a loft, ten or twelve 
feet high. We set out in an E.S.E. direction, and pro- 
ceeded four miles down hill, by a very stony road, which 
brought us to Couraco, a village situated near a hill, at the 
foot of which flows a pretty stream. We seated ourselves 
on the margin of this stream to take our breakfast of rice, 
which we had saved from the preceding evening. Our repast 
being ended, we proceeded gaily on our way, in the same 
direction, over a very good sandy soil. We passed near 
Coulinco, a village. containing from five to six hundred in- 
habitants, and surrounded by a quick-set hedge. Farther 
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on we came to Cagnola, a fine village, situated near a hill, 
below which runs a stream, that we had to cross. After 
we had ascended the hill, the road was covered with ferru- 
ginous stones. We found ourselves on an elevated plain, 
whence we could perceive a chain of very high mountains, 
extending further than the eye could reach, from N. E. } E. 
to S.W. They appeared to be covered with fine vege- 
tation. The Ba-fing has its source there; and there are 
likewise numerous ponds of beautiful limpid water. These 
mountains give rise to several large rivers and streams, which 
fertilize this fine country and clothe it with a verdure, that is 
incessantly renewed. On the slope there are to be seen many 
small slave villages, surrounded with plantations of cotton 
and the fruits which are to be found in our colonies. These 
charming and picturesque spots delight the eye and help to 
relieve the monotony of the journey. Rice and many other 
articles are cultivated here. 

A violent storm came on from the east. We rapidly 
descended by a declivity, covered with large blocks of black 
granite, and red sand mixed with stones of the same colour. 
We proceeded three miles E. S. E. over a stony road. I 
observed some ferruginous rocks, and numerous springs 
issuing from among them. The storm approached, and we 
were overtaken by the rain, which fell in torrents. I used 
my umbrella, but it was of little service. On every side 
the rain water came pouring down the hills, and swelled 
the streams. We hurried forward to some huts, situated 
near a little hill, and there we halted. This hamlet is called 
Bafila, a name probably derived from its vicinity to the 
Ba-fing (black river). We entered the hut of an old wo- 
man, who cheerfully afforded us hospitality. She gazed 
earnestly at me, and told me that she had never till then 
seen a Moor. Her little dwelling was surrounded with cas- 
savas, caribbee cabbages, giraumons, pistachios, and gombos. 
I likewise observed many kinds of herbs, with which I was 
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unacquainted. As soon as the rain ceased, 1 went out to 
walk round the garden. The sun was not visible, and the 
clouds which had gathered upon the tops of the mountains, 
rendered the atmosphere gloomy and damp. _ I saw, at some 
distance in the plain, a stream running over a bed of pebbles, 
and producing a soft murmur. I might almost have fancied 
myself in some romantic region of fairy-land. I returned to 
the humble habitation of the old woman: she was gathering 
herbs for the supper of her little family, which consisted of 
two lads, who, she told me, were working in the fields. 1 
went back to our hut and roasted in the ashes some pieces 
of cassava, which the old woman had given me. Shortly 
afterwards the two young negroes entered. They had no 
clothing except a small piece of cloth fastened round their 
middle. As soon as they learned that a Moor proceeding to 
Mecca had become their guest, they came to me, and asked 
me how I was, in a very kind tone. ‘They invited me to 
their hut, which was much larger than ours; and they 
fetched a large mat to cover me. The rain, which had begun 
again, continued all night, accompanied with dreadful claps 
of thunder and flashes of lightning, in quick succession. 
When I entered their hut, the kind negroes seated me near 
the fire upon a sheep-skin, and offered me a little sour 
milk, which probably they had intended for their own 
supper; but I should have offended them by refusing it. 
The mother cooked a little foigné, which grows in abun- 
dance in these mountains, for the family’s supper. She 
placed a small pot on the fire, by the side of a large one, 
for boiling the herbs which she had gathered that evening. I 
recognized among them the calabash, the giraumon, allspice, 
brette, sesamum, and many others ;—to these she added 
a little gombo. The foigné, when cooked, was placed in 
calabashes to be eaten. I now perceived two little girls, whom 
I had not before remarked. ‘They ate their supper apart, and 
the old woman reserved her own portion in the pot. [brahim 
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sent me my supper of rice and milk which the negroes had: 
given me. They would not partake of it although I pressed 
them. They invited me to take some of theirs, which I at 
first declined; but, as they urged me, I took a handful and 
withdrew. I really wondered how the poor creatures could 
eat this rice; for it was without either salt or butter. They 
did not like to touch my supper because they were slaves. 
We said prayers together, and lay down upon mats; but | 
was kept awake all night by the thunder. 

On the sth of May, at six in the morning, after eating a 
piece of the cassava which was cooked the evening before we 
took leave of our hostess ; for the lads were already gone to 
the fields. We proceeded eastward ; then turning into the 
mountains, we were obliged to climb from rock to rock. 
There is, however, some very good soil. We arrived on the 
banks of the Ba-fing (the black river) so called because its bed 
consists of enormous rocks of black granite. Some of these — 
rocks are pointed and very sharp, so that they often cut the 
feet of the negroes in crossing the river. The Ba-fing is 
the principal tributary of the Senegal: it runs from south to 
north among the mountains. The masses of granite, of 
which its bed is composed, form several islets. Its current is 
astonishingly rapid and white with foam, which I supposed to 
be occasioned by some cataract. I questioned the negroes 
on the subject and their answers verified my conjecture. 
They told me they had seen the cataract in going to Timbo, 
and assured me that it fell from a great height with a loud 
noise. We were very near the source of the river, which in 
this part might be about a hundred feet wide and a foot or 
eighteen inches deep; but its depth varies. We crossed it 
not without some difficulty and with the assistance of poles. 
I saw with some alarm a poor negro tottering beneath his 
load; however, we all reached the left bank without any 
serious accident. Several of our party had their feet cut by 
the sharp rocks, and although I had nothing to carry I did 
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not escape unhurt. A great number of persons were as- 
sembled at the place where we crossed. They took no notice 
of me, supposing me to be a Moor. 

On the right bank of the river I observed some wretched 
huts occupied by smiths. We continued our route to E. S. E. 
The soil consisted of very good red mould covered with the 
finest vegetation. We arrived at Langoué, a village contain- 
ing between three and four hundred inhabitants. It is situated 
on a somewhat elevated plain, whence high mountains are to 
be seen in every direction. Here a storm overtook us. The 
inhabitants gave us a hut and sheep-skins to sit on. We 
made a good fire, for the atmosphere was damp. The 
Foulahs soon came to visit us. Not having observed me 
enter the place, they were much surprised to see me and 
took me at first for a white. They asked my guide in the 
Mandingo language whither I has going, and what was the 
object of my journey. Ibrahim very promptly informed them 
how I had been taken by the Europeans. The Foulahs con- 
gratulated me on my zeal and my attachment to my religion. 
V4 ‘They presented me with some rice, milk, cassava, and a fowl. 
They urged me to go to Timbo, assuring me that the almamy 
would be very happy to see me, and that he would most 
willingly give me a horse and a guide to take me into my 
own country, because, as they said, he held the countrymen of 
the prophet in high estimation. They added that the almamy 
had at that moment gone to make war against Firga, an 
idolatrous country, but that doubtless he would soon return to 
Timbo. 

Seated round the fire we made a cheerful breakfast on 
what the Foulahs gave me. The storm having ceased, we 
left them, and about nine o’clock proceeded to the S. E. 
The sun was obscured by clouds, and the atmosphere gloomy 
and cool. The country, refreshed by the morning’s rain, 
presented a most beautiful prospect. I perceived in the dis- 
tance some pretty hamlets, watered by a multitude of small 
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clear streams, flowing over beds of pebbles. They wind 
among the small hillocks, and seem to quit those enchanting 
scenes with regret. ‘The hamlets are inhabited by agricultu- 
ral slaves. 

We entered the passes of the mountains, which are five 
or six hundred feet high, and covered with large trees, among 
which I observed the nédé and the caura, or plum-tree of 
this country. The soil is composed of very rich grey sand, 
mixed with gravel. I remarked likewise some blocks of white 
quartz. My attention was arrested alternately by the cries 
of large red monkeys from two feet to two feet and a half in 
height, and the warbling of a multitude of birds whose plu- 
mage exhibits an endless variety of colours. We descended 
into a plain composed of very productive black mouid, 
watered by a little stream, which, I was told, after many 
windings empties itself into the Senegal, The natives call 
it the Telonco. It takes its rise in the neighbourhood of a 
high mountain, which we had much trouble in ascending. 
Having crossed it, we arrived at Bougnetery, a slave vil- 
lage where we rested a short time, having proceeded four 
miles and a halfto the S. E. 

Continuing our journey, we turned a little mountain 
composed of beautiful black granite, and destitute of any kind 
of vegetation. <A little to the E. S. E. we saw some 
villages in the distance: the country was covered with pastu- 
rage, which being watered by small streams grows luxuriant- 
ly. These streamlets flow on into the valleys amongst 
blocks of beautiful black granite. We met a Moor, with 
whom I conversed for a short time. He asked me some 
questions respecting the whites, and congratulated me on my 
determination to return to the religion of my fathers. We 
descended into a plain and proceeded three miles to the E. 
S. E. The country still presented the same aspect. At 
half past four in the afternoon, we arrived very much fa- 
tigued at Foudedia. We passed the night at the village and 
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there found the people of our caravan who had gone on before. 
The chief gave us a good hut and sent us a supper of rice and 
milk. Several men belonging to the village, who had formed 
part of the expedition of the almamy Yayaye against Firga, 
arrived. They said that the almamy had received a check 
and had lost some of his troops in battle; and that one of 
the inhabitants of Foudedia was among the number of the 
slain. This intelligence occasioned great grief. The wives 
of the deceased, accompanied by many of his relations and 
friends, paraded the village, singing in a shrill tone and al- 
ternately clapping their hands and striking their foreheads. 
Having continued this ceremony some time, they returned 
to their huts, followed by a crowd of women imitating their 
gestures. Their cries seemed to augment their grief: they 
rolled on the ground striking their bodies and uttering 
dreadiul groans. The children shed sincere tears, but the 
women merely made a noise; deep as their affliction seemed 
to be it lasted only half an hour. They then appeared 
clothed in white ; they had a calm and resigned air, and im- 
mediately resumed their usual occupations. The men were 
assembled round the mosque, and seated on the ground. 
They appeared really afflicted at the death of their comrade, 
and loudly censured the conduct of their sovereign. 

On the 9th of May, at six o’clock in the morning, we 
pursued our route in an E. S. E. direction. We went 
two miles, over a soil at first rather stony but which after- 
wards changed to black sand covered with gravel, till we 
came to some rocks of white quartz, and crossed a little 
stream the waters of which reached up to our knees. It 
flowed to the north over a sandy bed. Its banks were thickly 
wooded. I observed many tamarind-trees. The soil conti- 
nued level and covered with gravel. We met many persons 
going to the market of Labé, to sell calabashes and earthen 
pots manufactured in the country. These pots appeared 
to be of good materials and of much better workmanship 
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than those made on the banks of the Senegal. I even 
saw some that were very well glazed. We proceeded 
three miles towards the east, crossing very deep ravines. 
Along all the road I saw troops of monkeys, which leaped 
from tree to tree, and barked after us like dogs. We arrived 
at Dimayara, the first village of the Fouta-Dhialon, inhabited 
by Mandingoes. It contains a population of from seven to 
eight hundred. It is situated at the foot of a chain of moun- 
tains extending from N. to S.S.E. These mountains are not 
very high. ‘They are composed of granite, and are destitute 
of vegetation. ‘The village of Faramansa is a little to the left 
of Dimayrara. We proceeded for three miles to the east 
among the gorges of the mountains. Near the village of 
Sela I saw many Mandingoes engaged in tanning hides. 
Pursuing the same route, we arrived near an ourondé, or 
slave-village, where I bought some pistachios. At the dis- 
tance of two miles and a half from Sela, we descended a 
hill covered with large rocks of granite. We sat down for 
a moment, to wait for some of our comrades who had lagged 
behind. We afterwards proceeded over a level soil, com- 
posed of very hard sand. I passed near an enormous rock 
of black granite, from a hundred to a hundred and twenty- 
five fathoms in height, without any kind of vegetation, 
except upon the summit, where I saw some slender bamboos. 
This rock rises in the midst of a plain of very fertile grey 
sand, producing rice, maize, millet, pistachios, yams, onions, 
and giraumons. We passed near Kouroufi, which has its 
name from the rock that I have just described. It is a large 
village, containing between five and six hundred inhabitants, 
Foulahs and Mandingoes. ‘This village forms part of Kan- 
kan-Fodea, a little province of Fouta-Dhialon. At five 
o’clock in the evening we arrived at Sanguessa, a little village, 
five miles from the place where I had bought the pistachios. 
We had constantly travelled over a very level soil composed 
of grey sand, ina 8S, E. direction. Two of our companions 
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were natives of Sanguessa. ‘They were moreover friends of 
my guide’s, which procured us the advantage of becoming the 
guests of the chief. He gave us a good hut, and ordered a 
number of mats to be spread in his court-yard, on which we 
seated ourselves to converse till supper time. The conver- 
sation turned chiefly on me, and afterwards various questions 
were asked respecting the journey of the Mandingoes to 
Kakondy. About ten at night, our two friends sent us some 
supper, at which I played my part, for I had eaten nothing all 
day, excepting some pistachios and a little of the fruit of 
the nédé steeped in water. The chief also sent us a supper 
of rice and sour milk, to which he added by way of luxury a 
little butter. During the evening Mamadi, one of our com- 
panions, introduced me to his wife, and brought all his little 
children to see me. The neighbours were also admitted. 
They crowded round me and gazed at me with curiosity. 
Mamadi, being acquainted with the story which I had in- 
vented, took pleasure in relating it to them, and added that 
I was a Souloca-tigui (a real Arab.) He then showed me 
over his little habitation. In the garden I observed some 
feet of ground planted with tobacco and gombo, which his 
wife had cultivated in his absence. This little village con- 
tains from three to four hundred inhabitants. 

The whole of the morning of the 10th of May was occu- 
pied in paying visits to the friends of my guide. About ten 
o’clock I was sent for by the elders of the village: I was 
taken in front of the mosque, where I saw a great assem- 
blage of Mandingoes; they were seated on the ground 
around two large calabashes, filled with little cakes, or hand- 
fuls of bruised rice, moistened with water, and covered with 
red and white colat-nuts. I seated myself on a sheep-skin 
which was offered me. I thought, at first, that the generous 
Mandingoes intended to make me a present; but I was 
egregiously mistaken. The conversation turned on my resi- 
dence among the christians, concerning whom they enter- 
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tained very erroneous ideas; they overwhelmed me with 
troublesome questions, and wandered widely from their sub- 
ject. At length a marabout pronounced some prayers over 
the little cakes, which were thus converted into a sort of 
holy bread; they were then distributed among all present, 
and even the absent were not forgotten, their share being 
sent to them; two pieces were given to me, which, however, 
I did not eat. I knew not what was the occasion of this 
kind of treat, but conjectured that it was to celebrate the 
safe arrival of the traders who belonged to the place: on 
inquiry, I learned that it was in honour of two boys whose 
heads had been shaved for the first time. After the ceremony, 
a good breakfast was sent to us. About eleven in the fore- 
noon we took leave of our companions, who promised to 
come and see me at Cambaya, where I intended to stop for 
some days. I was indebted for this mark of attention to the 
promise which I had made to give them a pair of scissors. 
We continued our route to the S. E., over the mountains of 
granite, which extend in that direction, and amongst which 
there are some very fine plains of sand. We arrived near 
the Tankisso, a large stream which flows from W.S.W., and 
runs to the east, making a thousand windings amongst the 
mountains. The Mandingo negroes, who had made many 
journeys to Timbo, told me that this stream issued from the 
Ba-fing, a little below that capital; that it emptied itself into 
the Dhioliba; and that Bouré, a country rich in gold, is 
situated on the left bank of the Tankisso, about half or three- 
quarters of a day’s journey from the Dhioliba. My com- 
panions bathed whilst waiting for Ibrahim, who had stopped 
behind. Continuing our route, we descended a little moun- 
tain of pale pink quartz, the strata of which are eighteen or 
twenty inches thick. This road brought us into a beautiful 
extensive plain of firm sand, completely surrounded by high 
mountains, apparently of granite. In this plain was situated 
the village to which Ibrahim, my guide, belonged. We pro- 
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ceeded three miles to the east. In some places the soil con- 
sisted of grey clayey mould, mixed with small gravel. ‘The 
Tankisso, after flowing among the mountains, falls in a cas- 
cade, and winds through the plain, which it fertilizes by its 
inundations. We advanced slowly, waiting for night to 
make our entrance into the village. We recrossed the Tan- 
kisso, the water of which was up to our waists. A little 
after sun-set we stopped to offer up our prayers; my com- 
panions then prepared to announce their arrival by a dis- 
charge of musketry, which they fired as they entered the 
village, about three miles eastward of our last station. When 
we entered the court of my guide’s hut, we were greeted by a 
second discharge of musketry. Joy was painted in every 
face; the negroes embraced their children, taking them up 
in their arms, and inquiring after their health and that of 
their friends. ‘The women also appeared equally pleased at 
the return of their husbands, but they did not give way to 
that natural and sincere joy which would be manifested on 
similar occasions in Europe: they approached their husbands 
with an air of timidity, and lowered the knee to the earth, 
in token of salutation, but without asking any questions, 
The neighbours ran in crowds to congratulate their friends 
on the happy termination of their journey; bullocks’ hides 
were spread in the court-yard, and we sat down upon them ina 
circle, while the moon shone brightly above our heads. Much 
conversation took place respecting the circumstances of the 
journey, and the price of different commodities, especially salt. 
No notice had as yet been taken of me, but, as soon as I was 
observed, every one looked at me with astonishment, and the 
question, “ Who is this man?” was repeated from mouth 
to mouth. Ibrahim was glad of the opportunity to relate my 
whole history, as I had told it to him ; which rendered me still 
more an object of curiosity: I was importuned with questions, 
to which my guide had the kindness to reply for me. The 
court-yard was filled the whole evening, and about nine 
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o’clock, a supper, consisting of rice and meat very well 
cooked, was brought to us: two of our travelling companions 
added theirs, and our party consisted of about twenty, for 
many of Ibrahim’s relations remained without waiting for the 
ceremony of an invitation. All ate with great avidity, and 
yet no one seemed satisfied. When the company had re- 
tired, my guide sent for me to partake of some couscous, 
made of very good cow’s milk, and then invited me to 
retire to rest on a bullock’s hide, which he had ordered to be 
prepared for me in the hut of one of his wives. Although 
the weather was very hot, a fire had been lighted in the hut, 
and I found myself very much annoyed by the heat, and par- 
ticularly by the smoke, which had no vent but through the 
straw-covered roof. My guide’s wife lay in the middle of the 
hut, surrounded by her children. 

On the 11th of May, at eight in a morning, Ibrahim 
came to pay his respects to me, and asked me to go and see 
his father, the chief of the village of Cambaya. He was 
an old blind man, and we found him lying in his hut, on a 
kind of platform of earth, raised six inches from the ground. 
It was three feet broad and six and a half or seven feet long, 
and was covered with a mat. At one end of this couch, 
a smooth plank was fixed, and above that was laid another 
piece of wood six inches thick, intended to raise the head 
and serve the purpose of a pillow. The old man appeared 
to be at least eighty years old. He had been informed of 
my arrival on the preceding evening, and his son intro- 
duced me, saying that I had come to salute him. He 
raised himself with some difficulty from his couch, and 
stretched out his hand to me, with the usual salutation, 
Salam alekoum. He passed his hand over the whole of 
my person, saying el-arab, el-arab acagnie (Arab, thou art 
good). He appeared to regret that he could not see me, 
and asked me if I was quite determined to return to my 
country, promising me a safe escort thither, and every now 
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and then asking me in a jocose manner to remain among the 
Mandingoes. He treated me with great kindness, and 
made me a present of two colat-nuts which Ibrahim ate, 
for they were too bitter for me. My guide introduced me to 
several of his friends, who received me kindly. My hut 
was all day filled with people who came to visit me out of 
curiosity, and who asked me a thousand questions. Several 
of them informed me that they had been at Sierra-Lecne, 
where they had seen many whites ; adding that 1 was very 
like them, and that they did not believe [ was an Arab. 
They said to each other Lo forto, forto, (he is a European). 
Some said this merely in jest ; but others sincerely believed 
it. However, Ibrahim manfully took my part, asserting 
that I was a souloca-tigui, tigui (a real Arab) and that a 
christian would never perform the salam and study the 
Koran. 

In the course of the day Ibrahim desired one of his 
wives to prepare a warm bath forme. He lodged me in 
company with an old marabout of Bondou, who had come 
to this part of the country to officiate as a school-master. 
He taught the children of the village the Koran. The 
method of teaching adopted among all the Musulmans of 
the interior of Africa is to write on small boards verses of 
the Koran, which are chanted by the scholars as they sit 
round a large fire. The lesson is written by the master 
himself, until the scholars are sufficiently advanced to write 
it themselves. At Cambaya this sort of public school is 
very well managed: the master maintains the most rigid 
discipline. ‘The school is attended by girls as well as boys ; 
but the education of females is much neglected. It is 
thought enough if they know the first verses of the Koran : 
boys, on the other hand, are required to learn it all by heart, 
after which a more able master is found for them, and he 
explains to them the most difficult passages of the sacred 
book. The scholars, are, in some respects, the servants of their 
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master. They fetch wood and water for him, clean his hut, 
cultivate his field, and gather in his harvest. The parents 
of the children make the tutor some little presents of cloth, 
tabacco, and seed to sow in his garden. The schoolmaster 
of Cambaya had a high reputation for piety. He was poor 
and took his meals at the house of the chief, who also sent 
for me to partake of all their repasts. In the hut of the 
Bondouké (man of Bondou) I slept on the ground, upon 
which was spread a mat which Ibrahim had given me. 
The old marabout every night kindled a fire in his hut, the 
smoke of which I found exceedingly unpleasant. His reli- 
gious zeal led him to rouse me every morning at three 
o'clock, to go to the mosque and return thanks to God ; for 
the old man exercised the two-fold functions of priest and 
schoolmaster. The Mandingoes were far from being so 
very devout. They said their prayers in their huts at five or 
six o’clock. We were often the only persons in the mosque, 
though the old man used every endeavour to summon the 
faithful. He complained that the Mandingoes were not 
sufficiently attentive to prayer. On returning to our hut, I 
lay down on my mat to rest; but my companion, instead of 
following my example, spent the rest of the morning at his 
prayers. The good old man was very kind to me. Ibrahim 
was not the only person who invited him to eat with him. 
Many others did the same, and thus, though the old man 
was poor, he lived very well. i found myself extremely 
comfortable in the village. The people had become accus- 
tomed to my person, and my assiduity in fulfilling my 
religious duties, banished every suspicion of me. There 
was, however, one man who persisted in asserting that I was 
a white. He pretended to speak Arabic, of which he only 
knew a few words, and those he pronounced so ill that it 
was with difficulty I could understand him. This vexed mea 
little, though nobody paid much attention to what he said. 
On the 13th, I was sitting at the door of my hut, hold- - 
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ing in my hand a small board and some leaves of the Koran 
which I had brought with me. I was going to write down 
a souriat, or charm, which I wished to learn by heart, 
when I saw this Mandingo, who always seemed ill-disposed 
towards me. I beckoned to him, and, having invited him to 
sit down beside me, I asked him to write the  souriat 
which I wished to learn. He was flattered by this mark of 
my confidence, and immediately did what I wished. From 
that time he became my best friend, and proclaimed through 
the village that there was no doubt of my being an Arab. 
When about to take my departure, I went to see him accom- 
panied by my guide. He gave me a grigri, which he said 
would preserve me from all danger. I accepted the precious 
talisman with warm expressions of gratitude. 

A white infant, the offspring of a negro and negress, 
was brought to me. The child was about eighteen or twenty 
months old. Its mother placed it in my arms and | exa- 
mined it attentively. Its hair was curly and white, and its 
eye-lashes and eye-brows of a light flaxen colour. The 
forehead, nose, cheeks, and chin, were slightly tinged with 
red, and the rest of the skin was white. ‘The eyes were 
light blue; but the pupil was of ared flame colour. The 
lips were of a rather dark red. I remarked that the child 
had very defective sight. I endeavoured to make it look up 
by drawing its attention to my beads; but it appeared to 
suffer pain, cried, and held down its head. It was just 
beginning to cut its teeth. Its lips were rather thick, end, 
indeed, it had altogether the Mandingo physiognomy. 
The infant appeared to be in good health. The negroes 
have no dislike to a white skin; they merely consider it as a 
disease. I was informed that the children of parents of 
this kind, that is to say, Albinos, are black. 

On the night of the 13th, a gale, blowing from the east, 
brought us rather a violent storm. We had no rain, but a 
great deal of thunder and lightning. Next day the sister of 
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the almamy Yayaye came to see Ibrahim’s wife. She in- 
formed me that a French christian, named Lesno, had come 
to Timbo, whither he had been sent by the chief of the 
Senegal. She spoke highly of the generosity of the stranger, 
and told me that he had solicited the almamy’s permission 
to visit the sources of the Dhioliba. This permission, how- 
ever, was not granted, and, indeed, he was not allowed to 
go further than Timbo, and had, in consequence, returned to 
the Senegal. This was said to have happened about a month 
before I heard of it ;—no doubt the name had been corrupted, 
but I have not yet ascertained who was the traveller allud- 
ed to. 

On the morning of the 14th of May, Ibrahim fired 
several musket-shots, as a signal for his friends to come and 
receive some little presents of tobacco which he destined for 
them. The court was soon crowded with old men, and as 
the portions had been made up on the preceding day, there 
was nothing to do but to distribute them ; he also gave some 
blue Guinea cloth to each of his three wives for their dresses. 
After this distribution, Ibrahim was overwhelmed with bene- 
dictions. ‘The women danced, and sang his praises, and the 
men offered up prayers for his prosperity. The good old 
schoolmaster was not forgotten. After our breakfast, which 
was always equally frugal, Ibrahim and I walked to the 
ourondé to see the slaves employed in preparing the ground 
for sowing. The poor slaves work entirely naked, exposed 
to the heat of a burning sun. The presence of their master 
intimidates them, and the fear of punishment expedites the 
work; but they make themselves amends in his absence. 
The women, who had very little clothing, had their children 
tied to their backs. They were employed in collecting the 
dry grass, which, being burnt, forms a kind of manure, 
indeed, the only kind they use. 

Ibrahim assured me that rice in these fields grows to 
the height of four feet. The soil, which is composed of a 
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very hard grey sand, is fertilized by the inundations of the 
Tankisso. The uplands, which the inundations do not reach, 
are planted with yams, cassava, maize, small millet, and 
foigné, which is much cultivated here. The foigné is 
sown in the course of May, and gathered in the month 
of July, at which time the rice is no more than four 
inches above the ground. ‘Two harvests of foigné may 
be gathered during the year. But for the foigné, which 
grows very rapidly, this country would frequently be 
subject to famine, for the people are accustomed to sow no 
more rice than what they absolutely need, and very often less ; 
in which latter case they have recourse to the foigné. I sat 
down for a moment under the shade of a tree, to watch the 
slaves work. ‘They appeared to perform their tasks much 
better than the negroes employed by the Europeans on the 
western coast. They use but one agricultural implement, 
which is a hoe, made in the country, six inches long by 
four broad; the handle from eighteen to twenty inches 
long, is very much bent. Previously to sowing their rice 
the ground is broken up to the depth of about a foot, but the 
same preparation is not made for sowing the foigné. They 
merely cut the grass, and sow the seed broad-cast, before 
the ground is properly prepared, then draw the grass over 
the seed, which thus becomes covered. It is the business of 
the women to perform this simple operation. When the 
foigné rises above the ground, no. pains are taken to remove 
the weeds which impede its growth. Greater attention 
however, is bestowed on the rice; the ground in which it 
grows is carefully cleared of noxious weeds. In the Fouta, 
I observed that the Foulahs spread burnt dung over the 
ground which they intend to sow: they also burn all kinds 
of roots and grass for the same purpose. J approached the 
Tankisso, the banks of which are well covered with trees: 
indeed, I saw the branches of several extend across the 
river, the navigation of which could only be attempted in 
P2 
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the rainy season. I bathed, and found the water up to my 
arm-pits. The banks of the river, I observed, are composed 
of grey argillaceous earth, mixed with fine sand. 

I rejoined Ibrahim, and we went together to see the 
huts of the slaves. An old woman was employed in pre- 
paring the dinner of the husbandmen, who provide their own 
foed. Behind their huts there are small plantations of ca- 
ribbee cabbage, which the women cultivate. As we were 
sitting near the labourers, the old woman gave her master 
a portion of the dinner, which she had just prepared; con- 
sisting of a calabash of foigné boiled without salt, with the 
addition of a sauce of different herbs and gombo, which the 
want of butter and salt rendered very unpalatable. I ate 
about a handful of it; but my guide, a little more dainty 
than I, refused to take any; the poor slaves, however, 
seemed to relish it. I was informed that, in the Fouta- 
Dhialon, the negroes are allowed two days in the week to 
work in their own fields, that is to say, the ground which fur- 
nishes their subsistence. One of Ibrahim’s women brought 
for our dinner a calabash full of rice and milk, which she 
had carried on her head. We did not return to the village 
until a short time before day-break. My guide behaved 
very kindly to me, and in the evening, sitting with him in 
his court-yard, I amused myself by playing with his chil- 
dren. However, at my departure, I thought to penetrate 
to the east, and learned, with regret, that Tbrahim would ~ 
not accompany me to Bouré, according to his promise. He 
alleged that he was prevented from going with me by the 
necessity of attending to his plantations ; but that if I would 
wait for him, he would fulfil his promise. This proposition 
was far from being satisfactory to me, for I was very anxious 
to see myself to the east of the Fouta. Iwas afraid of being 
discovered by the Foulahs, and wished to reach Kankan 
before the rains, which already began to be very frequent, 
should have fairly set in. 
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On the 17th of May, I went with Ibrahim to the village, 
to see a drum made, which is used by these people in time 
of war. There were twenty Mandingoes employed in making 
it. The drum consisted of a large bowl, formed of the trunk 
of a tree, three or four feet in circumference, and from six to 
eight inches deep, covered with a piece of untanned bullock’s 
hide. At the bottom of the drum were pasted a great many 
bits of paper, inscribed with Arabic characters. These were 
amulets, to preserve them from their enemies. ‘They were 
employed a whole day at this work, which they regarded as 
an amusement. 

The day was hot and stormy, and the sun was several times 
obscured by dark and thick clouds. In the evening a violent 
south wind rose, followed by thunder and lightning. Thick 
black clouds gathered on the summit of the mountains, sur- 
rounding the beautiful plain of Kankan-Fodéa. About eight 
in the evening, a heavy rain set in, and lasted all night. 
I could not sleep, and passed the time in reflecting on the 
difficulties which I should have to surmount, in crossing a 
country intersected by rivers and large streams, which in 
this season overflow their banks. I travelled on foot, for 
the appearance of humility which I had imposed upon myself 
during this journey did not allow me to purchase an animal 
to ride on, which would have awakened the cupidity of 
the various tribes that I had to visit; thoroughly persuaded 
that the success of my undertaking depended on this appear- 
ance of poverty. 

The old schoolmaster fell ill, and I became his physician. 
He had a fever, and I gave him some doses of sulphate of qui- 
nine, and, afterwards, a dose of salts as a purgative; I then 
advised him to buy a fowl to make broth, seasoned with brettes, 
a sort of herb which grows in that country, but the poor old man 
had not the means of buying a fowl. I begged Ibrahim to make 
him a present of one, but he replied coldly that he had none, 
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though I saw twenty running about in his yard. I gave the 
old man five tobacco leaves, to purchase a fowl, which Ibra- 
him found for that price; he gave it to one of his women to 
cook, and the schoolmaster speedily recovered. I had given 
Ibrahim some doses of jalap, which he had asked me for, and 
though nothing ailed him, he took a dose of it, with the view 
of having a claim on some of the broth, which he saw 
preparing for my patient. It was rumoured among the 
inhabitants that I possessed medicines for all sorts of dis- 
orders, and I was much importuned and harassed for them. 
Some had ulcers on the arms or legs, others, fever and 
bowel complaint; I was teazed all day long by demands for 
medicine. ‘To cure the ulcers, I washed them with a caustic, 
and then dressed them with lint; and to those suffering from 
fever I administered a few doses of quinine, and directed a 
regimen, which did not always please my patients. To act 
up to the character of doctor, I sometimes. grew angry, and 
threatened to abandon to their fate those who did not follow 
my directions. The only medicines I had were those few 
with which the English doctors of Sierra-Leone had been 
kind enough to furnish me, and I was anxious to keep 
them for myself, presuming that I might need them; but 
the Mandingoes imagined that my stock was inexhaustible, 
and that it might be beneficially employed in all kinds of 
distempers. They were continually asking me for physic, 
and though I was obliged to refuse them, yet they continually 
renewed their applications, observing that they were Musul- 
mans as well as I, and that no Musulman ought to withhold 
a service which he can perform. Wearied by their impor- 
tunity, [ sometimes left them in an ill humour, and went to 
lie down. They then cried out “ He is a christian! See how 
he behaves to us ! He has medicine, and will not give any to 
us Musulmans.” In these dilemnas, I was always mucho 
indebted to Ibrahim, who told his countrymen that I had 
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been brought up among christians, and had learned their 
manners. But they constantly renewed their entreaties, and, 
in the end, succeeded in getting what they wanted. During 
the whole period of my residence at Cambaya, I was teazed 
in this way by the inhabitants, who were not satisfied with 
obtaining my medicines for nothing, but also expected 
tobacco, scissors, and Guinea cloth, to make coussabes. 
Several children used to come into the yard and ask me to 
dress their sores. At length, after innumerable importunities 
of this kind, which 1 omit to mention, these Mandingoes, 
more selfish and ignorant than deliberately wicked, began to 
accommodate themselves to my character, and ceased to 
regard me as a white. In fact, they never could conceive it 
possible that a European should undertake so long a journey 
on foot, and alone, merely from philanthropic motives. As they 
live in a state of ignorance and simplicity, similar to that of 
our first parents, unacquainted with wealth and luxury, the 
existence of learned societies in Hurope, formed for the pur- 
pose of meliorating their condition and extending to them 
the advantages of knowledge and all the benefits of civili- 
zation, is to them a thing quite incomprehensible. 

Ibrahim was not more sagacious than the other negroes. 
He did not solicit me directly, but pretended that he wished 
to purchase every thing ; he coveted in particular, my bag- 
gage. He had brought a quantity of Guinea cloth and to- 
bacco from Kakondy, but that did not prevent him from 
continually proposing to buy what I had. He alleged that 
-my Guinea cloth was finer than his, and that the flavour of 
my tobacco was superior, though they were both of precisely 
the same quality. Sometimes he hinted to me that he 
was without trowsers, or that his coussabe was quite worn 
out; and in this way he suggested the necessity of pur- 
chasing what he wanted from me, in the hope that I should 
make hima present of it. While we were at Popoco, he 
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took a fancy to a fine piece of muslin, which served me for 
aturban. He begged that I would sell it to him when we 
arrived at his village. I made him a present of it, and in 
return, he overwhelmed me with endless thanks. 

I shall here relate an anecdote relative to my character 
of physician, which the Mandingoes made me assume in spite 
of myself. 

On the 17th, I gave to a man, who had long solicited me, 
a dose of jalap for his wife, who he said, had the colic. He 
begged me to call and see her; I visited her and found her 
‘really in great pain. I made the husband promise to kill a 
fowland make arefreshing broth of it, which she was to take 
after the jalap had operated. He came to me next day and 
told me that the medicine had operated very well, but that 
his wife still suffered from swelling of the abdomen, and 
begged me to give her a second dose. I supposed that 
this distension of the abdomen was the effect of irritation, in 
consequence of the jalap having been given in too great a 
quantity, and I told him that a second dose would probably 
do her a great deal of harm, and that it was necessary to let 
the patient have rest, and to give her the broth as I had 
directed. But I could not convince him. He alleged that 
there was a want of good-will on my part, and reiterated his 
request so earnestly that, for the sake of peace, I was obliged 
to substitute for the jalap a dose of cream of tartar, which I 
knew could do no harm; but the Mandingo perceived the 
difference, and would have jalap, insisting that it was better. 
Being unable to convince him, I again visited my patient. 
I was uneasy about the consequences of my jalap. However 
I diluted the cream of tartar, which she drank, and I ordered 
amess of gruel to be made for her. Thus I became a phy- 
sician, without having had for a moment the idea of assuming 
that character. 

I was extremely desirous to set out as soon as possible 
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for the country of Kankan, as I feared that I should be 
obliged to go to ‘Timbo, to visit the almamy, and that I might 
there be discovered and arrested. It is true my skin had 


» became so swarthy, by exposure to the sun, that I might very 


easily have passed for a Moor; I was nevertheless not dis- 
posed to incur the risk. My guide was employed in his 
husbandry labours, which were likely to detain him a month 
or two, andI by no means wished to wait for him so long. I 
therefore resolved to take advantage of the first opportunity 
which might occur for crossing the country which separates 
Fouta-Dhialon from the Kankan, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Bridge over the Tankisso.—Departure for the Kankan.—Description of 
Fouta-Dhialon.—Character, Manners and Customs of the Foulahs.— 
Country of Kankan-Fodéa.—Butter-tree.-—Course of the Dhioliba— 

- Countries of Couranco, Sangaran, and Kissi-kissii— Mandingo marriages. 
—River of Bandiégué.— Bagaraya.— Saraya.— Bacocouda. —Warlike 
dances. 


On the 24th of May, I went with Ibrahim to a Mandingo who 
was shortly to set out for the Kankan. My guide strongly 
recommended me to him, and I determined to avail myself 
of the opportunity of accompanying him. I promised that 
on our arrival in that country I would make him a handsome 
present. In the course of the day, a Mandingo asked me 
for medicine to cure impotence in his own person ; his wife, 
he said, complained of him and was even guilty of infidelity. 
He added that a little boy who was running about was her 
son by one of her lovers, “‘ But,” said he, witha sigh, “ I cannot 
blame her since I cannot do as much for her.” As ginger grew 
in the environs, I advised him to eat plenty of it and assured 
him that it would do him good; but this prescription did 
not satisfy him. He wished for a dose of jalap, which I gave 
him to get rid of him. 

I went to the evening prayer where, contrary to custom, 
I found a great number of Mandingoes assembled. On leaving 
the mosque they all formed a circle round the old chief. He 
made a short speech, informing them that a messenger had 
arrived from Timbo with a circular letter, which should be 
read to them, and to which he requested them to pay atten- 
tion. A marabout who was seated beside him then read the 
letter aloud. It stated that the almamy Yayaye was deposed, 
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that Boubacar had succeeded him, that he had declared 
himself the protector of islamism, and enjoined the people to 
be faithful to him. The letter was written on both sides of 
a piece of paper, which was about three inches broad and five 
long. After it had been read, the messenger, without losing 
a moment’s time, took up his dispatch, and proceeded in the 
direction of Baléya, whether he was to carry it. This pre- 
cipitate departure prevented me from copying the letter, to 
enable me afterwards to ascertain more precisely its contents. 
The chief said a prayer and invoked the favour of Heaven on 
the reign of the new almamy. Several Mandingoes followed 
his example, after which a long conversation took place on 
the divisions which distracted Fouta. Yayaye had retired with 
a party, in a way which gave reason to presume that peace 
would not continue long. After we had reached home, 
{brahim informed me that Yayaye on his return from Firya 
had not been well received by the leading men of Timbo, 
who had deposed him, in consequence of their disapprobation 
of the useless war in which he had engaged, and which had 
cost the country a number of men. 

In the morning of the 25th of May, after giving some 
cream of tartar toa negro, who had teazed me for several 
days with applications for medicine, I went with Ibrahim to 
see a bridge that was building over the Tankisso. On the 
road, I saw some Mandingoes beating the great drum, of 
which I have already spoken, to summon the labourers to 
their work. When we arrived at the bridge, [ observed six or 
eight men lying by the side of the water, waiting for the 
arrival of others. JI was informed that in the rainy season 
the water rises to the height of twenty-five or thirty feet. 
The branches which bar the passage are covered by this 
extraordinary swell, and I was assured that the bridge is often 
demolished and carried away by the current. The stream 
inundates the plain, from which a harvest of foigné is 
gathered before the rice is sown. All the workmen having 
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arrived, they set about their labours singing. They were very 
gay and seemed to amuse themselves much, for it was a party 
of pleasure to them. All the inhabitants of Cambaya, being 
sensible of the necessity of the bridge, had resolved to assist in 
the labour. The bridge was about forty or forty-five feet 
long, six or seven feet broad. It was formed by driving a 
number of thick poles close together in the middle of the 
stream, to which were attached cross-pieces of timber, and 
these in many places were.supported by branches of trees 
which overhung the stream. On the traverses pieces of 
plank, firmly bound together by lianes, a very flexible 
kind of wood, were laid lengthwise. Pieces of wood were 
then laid on crosswise at the distance of a pace from each 
other, to afford a secure footing to passengers over this un- 
steady bridge. I was assured that if it were not supported 
by branches of trees it could not resist the rapidity of the 
current. It was finished in a few days, for there was abun- 
dance of workmen. The whole population of Cambaya con- 
tributed to forward the work. Several women brought 
calabashes of rice and foigné to their husbands for dinner. 
I was invited to partake, and, having all sat down without 
distinction in a circle, every one helped himself. We then 
returned merrily to the village. 

On the 26th of May, I went with Ibrahim and Lamfia, 
who had undertaken to be my guide to the Kankan, to inform 
the chief of the village of my intended departure. My old 
guide asked me, in his presence, whether I would not, before 
leaving them altogether, go to Timbo to see the almamy. I 
told him that I should be happy to do so, but that the road 
from Cambaya to Timbo was intersected by high mountains, 
which it was difficult to cross, and the passage of which 
would greatly fatigue me: I stated besides, that I was 
anxiously desirous to continue my journey to the east before 
the rains became more frequent, as it would then be impos- 
sible to travel without encountering great difficulties. He 
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acknowledged the justice of my observations, and agreed 
that I should set out with Lamfia, to whom the worthy chief 
particularly recommended me, directing him to deliver me to 
the chief of Kankan, who would take care to have me con- 
ducted to Bouré in safety. During my residence at Cam- 
baya, I was extremely attentive to my religious duties, and 
to impress more strongly the idea of my piety, I studied the 
Koran day and night. I settled with my new guide that he 
should carry my baggage to the Kankan, and our agreement 
was, that he should be rewarded with four yards of Guinea 
cloth, which I gave him before our departure. To Ibrahim, 
with whose conduct I was well satisfied, I gave a handsome 
present, consisting of amber, printed calico, Guinea cloth, 
gunpowder, paper, scissors, and silk handkerchiefs. He 
begged me not to mention this present to any one: he was 
desirous of passing fora generous Musulman, though avari- 
cious, like all his countrymen. Their generosity towards 
me never went further than two or three colat-nuts, while 
the Foulahs, who came to Cambaya to sell salt or other 
merchandise, always made me little presents, and never 
looked for any thing in return. 

In two days our journey was to commence, and we set 
about making arrangements for it; that is to say, Lamfia 
provided a supply of rice for our subsistence on the road. 
Ibrahim promised to give me some provisions, but when the 
time for setting off arrived, his promise was forgotten. Our 
neighbour, a worthy old Foulah,who had settled in the country, 
caused a large loaf of cagna to be prepared for me; this kind 
of bread is a compound, as I have already mentioned, of pis- 
tachio-nuts, maize, and honey. The name of this Foulah was 
Guibi. He gave me the loaf, he said, to amuse me on the road, 
and assured me, that were it not for the necessity of attending 
to his husbandry labours, he would himself accompany me to 
Kankan. Ibrahim also offered to have a cake of the same 
sort made for me if I would buy the honey, and I thanked 
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him for his kindness. He seated himself beside me, and 
told me that, in the countries through which I should have to 
travel on my way home, 1 should often be troubled by the 
Mandingoes, and advised me as a friend not to shew any ill- 
humour when they applied to me for medicines, because in 
these parts the people might not be so easily managed as in 
Cambaya. I thanked him, and promised to follow his counsel. 
In the course of my conversations with the Foulah Guibi, he 
often observed that the Foulahs were the whites of Africa, 
and the Mandingoes, the negroes; by which he meant to 
impress upon me the superiority of the former. 

Fouta-Dhialon is governed by an almamy, appointed 
by the chiefs of the country. They assemble to elect him, 
and have also the right of deposing him if he does not give 
satisfaction. ‘The government is theocratic. 

The Foulahs of Fouta are in general tall and well made; 
their manner is noble and dignified ; their colour is a bright 
chesnut, somewhat darker than that of the wandering 
Foulahs: they have curly hair like the negroes, a rather 
high forehead, large eyes, and aquiline nose, thin lips, and 
the face a little elongated. In short, as to their features, 
they approximate to the European physiognomy. They are all 
Mahometans, and extremely fanatical. ‘They hold the chris- 
tians in horror, and are fully persuaded that they wish to obtain 
possession of the gold mines, situated to the east of Fouta. 
It is for this reason they take such precautions to prevent the 
christians from penetrating into that part of the country. 
They do not travel like the Mandingoes to distant places, 
but prefer remaining quietly at home, and superintending their 
slaves, who form an important part of their property. They 
are jealous and envious; they often impose rigorous exactions 
on foreign merchants passing through their country, espe- 
cially when they are rich. They are, nevertheless, very 
hospitable, and generously assist their countrymen. I never 
saw a mendicant among them. In their mountains they 
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cultivate rice, maize, and millet; and also cotton, of which 
they manufacture stuffs in pieces only five inches wide. These 
narrow strips are used for covering their nakedness. The 
principal trade of the country is in salt and cotton cloth. they 
‘go to Kakondy to barter leather, rice, wax, and millet, for 
salt, with which they afterwards purchase stuffs at Kankan 
and Sambatikila. Some Foulahs likewise travel to Bouré to 
procure gold, which they barter on the coast for muskets, gun- 
powder, glass trinkets and other articles, with which they pur- 
chase slaves. The Foulahs are warlike and ardently love their 
country. When at war they all take the field without distinc- 
tion, leaving only the old men and women at home. Many 
are armed with muskets aud sabres, but the bow and the 
lance are the weapons of the majority. They all carry a 
poniard the blade of which is in general straight, though I 
have seen some of them curved. ‘These poniards are made in 
the country. They are dressed in a coussabe, which is 
commonly made of white stuff, and breeches, the fashion of 
which I have already described, of the same. They also 
wear a pagne, which they pass round the body, sandals and 
ared cap. Their hair is plaited, and greased with butter. 
A Foulah seldom goes out without taking several lances in 
his hand. [ remarked that their dress was always very neat 
and clean. They often wash the whole body, and always 
with tepid water. In every village there is a public school 
for the children. The classes meet in the morning and 
evening in the open air beside a large fire. When they are 
able to read the Koran, they are considered well instructed. 
I observed that in this country the parents are always very 
indulgent to their children, who in their turn are always 
docile and obedient. The Foulahs of this part of Africa do 
not let their children run naked. ‘They have always a cous- 
sabe. Those who come to our establishments are not so 
neatly dressed, because when they travel they put on their 
worst clothes. They keep their salt in the leaves of trees 
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very ingeniously arranged for that purpose. They take a great 
deal of snuff, but do not smoke ; and the tobacco purchased | 
in our settlements is preferred by them to that which grows 
in their own country. ‘The women are lively, handsome, and 
good tempered. They clean their teeth with snuff. ‘Their 
dress, though simple, is always neat and clean. Like the 
whole of their sex throughout every part of the interior, they 
are completely subject to the will of their husbands. They 
never venture to take the slightest liberty with their lords and 
masters. On the other hand, I cannot say that I ever saw 
the husbands beat their wives. Like the Mandingoes, they 
may have four; the Koran does not permit them to take . 
more. ‘This privilege is however only exercised by the rich ; 
the poor never have more than two wives. These women 
cultivate a little garden adjacent to their huts; they have de- 
tached sleeping places, and they also take their meals sepa- 
rately, seldom eating together. Each in her turn prepares 
the husband’s supper. He gives to each wife a cow, which 
she milks, morning and evening. Their domestic utensils 
consist solely of some calabashes, to hold milk and the food 
prepared for consumption, two or three earthen pots, and a 
large jar, in which their dry rice is deposited. Around the 
inside of the hut a little elevation is formed, about six or. 
eight inches high and a foot broad, upon which these uten- 
sils are placed. At the farther end there is a kind of bed, 
similar to that in the hut of the chief, which I have 
already described. In the floor of each hut are fixed four 
poles, supporting a kind of ceiling made of bamboo, serv- 
ing as a protection against the soot with which the roof is 
covered. In general, the women appear very happy, and 
by no means jealous of each other, except when the husbands 
make a present to one without giving any thing to the rest. 
They often asked me for amber and coral, and did not ap- 
pear much offended when I refused to comply with the de- 
mand, The Foulahs keep a great number of black cattle 
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sheep and goats. They have horses of a small breed, a few 
asses, some dogs, and abundance of poultry. They make fre- 
quent journeys to Sierra-Leone, where they sell their cattle for 
the supply of the colony. The soil is prolific of all the neces- 
saries of life; as rice, millet, yams, cassava, caribbee cabbage, 
oranges, bananas, &c. ‘The diseases which I noticed in the 
country are leprosy, swelling of the neck, or goitres, fevers, 
and ophthalmia. I never observed any venereal malady. 
The Foulahs are haughty, distrustful, and of very question- 
able veracity. ‘They are also accused of indolence and of a 
disposition to pilfering. They are however sober and sup- 
port the greatest privations with fortitude. Like all Mu- 
sulmans they are very superstitious, and have great confi- 
dence in-their grigris, and when they go to war they are co- 
vered with these charms. They are naturally brave, and 
compel the surrounding tribes either to embrace Mahometan- 
ism or to become their tributaries. During my residence 
at Cambaya, I did not observe that there was any particular 
judge or tribunal established there for settling differences, 
such as Mungo Park has described in treating of the Gam- 
bia; disputes indeed often arose, but they were settled by the 
elders of the village. They do not even go before the chief 
unless when the complaint is of a serious nature, and in that 
case they often refer it to the decision of the almamy of 
Timbo, which ts two days’ journey tothe W. S. W. of 
Cambaya. 

Every married Mandingo is in his own family a re- 
spected chief. His hut stands in the middle of the huts oc- 
cupied by his wives. On entering it, no domestic utensil is 
to be seen except two large jars containing the stock of grain 
for the year, which he deals out in portions to his wives. The 
bullock’s hide on which he sleeps is the only furniture of his 
hut, and its only ornaments are his weapons when he puts 
them out of his hands. 

When the master goes to the fields to superintend his 
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slaves, the women bring his dinner to him. When they sit 
down to their meal, it is their custom to invite all who are 
near, or who may be passing at the time, to partake with 
them. If the person invited does not sit down beside the 
calabash, the owner takes up a handful of rice which he 
turns about for a long time in his hand, then dips it in the 
sauce, and presents it to his guest; after this act of politeness 
the offer cannot be refused without giving offence to the 
host. If strangers sit down to partake of the meal, the 
Mandingo plunges his hand into the dish, and stirs the rice 
to cool it. This also is an act of politeness. The master 
pours the sauce on the rice himself, eats the first handful, 
and invites his guests to follow his example. In beginning 
to eat they always say bismillah, (in the name of God &c). 
People often leave these repasts only half satisfied, for a num- 
ber of idlers stroll about in every direction for the purpose 
of obtaining a share of their neighbours’ dinners. I shall 
have occasion hereafter to speak more fully of the manners 
of the Mandingoes, which somewhat differ in every country. 

Kankan-Fodéa, of which Cambaya forms part, is a 
small district, inhabited by Mandingoes subject to the 
almamy of Timbo. It is situated in an immense plain, 
composed of grey sand mixed with some gravel. The soil 
is fertilised by the inundations of the Tankisso, which makes) 
a thousand meanders through this beautiful country. | After 
winding to the south, it flows to the N. E., then turns 
to the N. N.E, and finally, after numberless  sinuosi- 
ties, discharges itself into the Dhioliba. Bouré is situated 
on the left bank of the Tankisso, at the distance of a day’s 
journey from its junction with the Dhioliba. All the Man- 
dingoes of Cambaya concur in describing that country as 
being rich in gold mines, and possessing an extremely fer- 
tile soil, which however is not cultivated by the inhabitants, 
who purchase every thing, even pistacho-nuts, with gold. 
The plain of Kankan-Fodéa is surrounded by mountains 
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about one hundred fathoms in height. They are inhabited 
by pastoral Foulahs who rear numerous flocks. The butter- 
tree grows in the mountains as well as in the plain. Some 
of the fruit was brought to me and I liked it; but as animal 
butter abounds in the country it is preferred. This vege- 
table is applied as a remedy for pains and wounds, and some 
of it is sold to the European settlements on the coast. 

Five days’ journey S. 3 S. E. of Cambaya commences 
the kingdom of Couranco. According to the reports of 
Mandingo travellers, the Dhioliba has it: source in that 
country. I questioned them on the subject, and they at first 
told me that it rises between Bouré and Yamina. I obser- 
ved to them that they were asserting what was impossible ; 
but I discovered afterwards that they meant the cataract, 
which they called Sowrondo, and that I had erroneously 
understood this word to signify source in their language. 
I drew on the ground a line to represent the river, and, 
pointing to its origin, asked them how they named that 
part. They answered folou (beginning) and intimated that 
they had no other word for source. They assured me that 
the folou of the Dhioliba is in Couranco; only the Ba-fing 
and some other small rivers, they said, rise in Fouta. The 
Ba-fing passes through the country of Bondou and runs to 
N’dar (St. Louis in the Senegal). A journey of a day and 
a half southward brings the traveller to Fryia, or Firya, 
which consists of several small villages united. They in- 
formed me that the Dhioliba passes that place and is of 
considerable size there. The first villages of Sangaran le 
five days’ journey to the S. S. E. Sangaran and Couranco 
are large countries like Fouta; the inhabitants are idolaters. 
These countries, I was told, are divided into a number of 
small districts, which have their separate and independent 
chiefs, who are often at war with each other. Some Musul- 
mans are settled among them. Couranco extends from 
east to west and to the south of Sangaran, which also 
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stretches from west to east. I was informed that these 
countries are mountainous and very fertile. The small 
country of Kissi-kissi lies to the west of Couranco, at the 
distance of ten or twelve days’ journey from Cambaya, and 
in the environs of Sierra-Leone. 

In the evening of the 28th of May, a caravan of 
saracolet merchants passed, on its route from Cambaya to 
Kankan, where it was to divide into three parties, for Bouré, 
Sego, and Yamina. The merchants visited the mansa or 
chief, and that worthy old man recommended me to their 
care. They went on, and halted for the night at ik lial 
about two miles to the east of Cambaya. 

The 29th of May was employed in making our prepara- 
tions. I arranged my baggage, which since my arrival had 
been left in Ibrahim’s hut, because, that in which I slept was 
not within the inclosure and had no fastenings. I often ex- 
amined it, and several times suspected that it had been 
meddled with; I thought so from the manner in which it 
was tied up; I had some pieces of stuff which had been 
cut, some tobacco, and some glass ornaments, which seemed 
to please the people greatly. I could not however ascertain 
whether they had robbed me or not, and I chose rather to 
presume that they had been induced by curiosity to exa- 
mine my property than to suspect them of theft. I made a 
little present to the Foulah Guibi, in return for the pistachio 
bread which he had given me. 

In the evening I took leave of the chief who had been 
so kind to me; I made him a present of some gunpowder, 
which pleased him much; he gave me his blessing, and 
offered up prayers for the prosperity of my journey. 

On the 30th of May, 1827, I took leave of my friends, 
(at least, such friends as a white can have among negroes,) 
and we set out, about ten in the morning, after eating a little 
rice, which Ibrahim had prepared for me. Lamfia, my new 
guide, was accompanied by one of his wives, who was to 
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cook for us on the journey: she carried on her head a bag 
of salt, some calabashes, and an earthen pot. Our caravan 
was composed of eight individuals. Ibrahim and the Foulah 
Guibi came with me as far as the bridge across the Tan- 
kisso; my old guide carried my umbrella and my satala; the 
latter contained seven or eight rice loaves baked in the sun, 
which had been given me on my departure: Ibrahim thought 
proper to appropriate to himself two of these loaves without 
my knowledge. I mentioned the circumstance to Lamfia, 
who censured Ibrahim’s dishonesty, and asked me whether 
he had eaten much of my merchandise, a phrase employed to 
express any fraud or breach of confidence. Ibrahim and 
Guibi parted from us at the bridge: they again recom- 
mended me to the care of Lamfia, telling him that, as my 
resources were but scanty, he must be moderate in his de- 
mands upon me, and that God would reward him. They 
seemed sorry to leave me, and after we had separated they 
turned round and called loudly after me, Salam alékoum, 
Abd-allahi: (Abd-allahi was my assumed name). They re- 
peated this salutation three times, and then they exclaimed, 
Allam-Kiselak ! (May God preserve thee on thy journey !) 
But though both uttered the same words, yet I could easily 
perceive that Guibi’s regret was more sincere than Ibrahim’s. 

We soon reached Bagaraya, which is situated two miles 
east of Cambaya; our road was covered with butter-trees.* 
The chief of the village received us well: he gave us a good 
hut, and sent me a supper of rice. He said he had not heard 
of me all the time I was at Cambaya. ‘The saracolets, to 
whom I was recommended by Ibrahim’s father, had set out 
in the morning to cross the woods which separate the Fouta- 
Dhialon from Baléya. The evening was rather stormy, the 
sky dark and cloudy, and the heat oppressive. I went to 
the mosque with my new guide, who shewed me great 
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kindness, and seemed anxious to anticipate all my wishes ; 
he even carried his attention to the length of servility. As 1 
was leaving the mosque the people all thronged round me, 
and looked at me with great curiosity; Lamfia replied to 
their questions, and informed them of the circumstances 
which occasioned me to visit their country: he told them I 
was a sherif of Mecca,* doubtless with the view of rendering 
me an object of greater respect than I should otherwise have 
been. The village of Bagaraya is inhabited partly by 
Dhialonkés and partly by Mandingoes: its population is 
between three and four hundred. There is a mosque appro- 
priated to the women, who, according to the Mahometan 
custom, cannot enter that which is attended by the men. 
On our return to our hut, we had a visit from the chief, who 
sat a short time with us; he talked very much, and asked 
me many questions about the way in which I had been 
treated by the christians: I endeavoured to remove the bad 
opinion he entertained of us: he imagined that I must have 
been beaten and ill-treated by the infidels. 

We were obliged to stay at Bagaraya the whole of the 
31st of May, having to wait for some Mandingo merchants, 
who proposed travelling in our company ; our road to Baléya 
led through woods which are infested by robbers, and, as 
our party was not sufficiently strong to resist an attack, we 
thought it prudent to wait for the merchants who were to 
join us. 

In the course of the day I had many visiters, and 
received a present of a fowl, together with some rice and 
milk, which we had for supper. ‘The Mandingoes of Cam- 
baya, to whom I had given medicine and advice, were not 
by any means so grateful as the Dhiolonkés of Bagaraya. 
These good people told me they were highly gratified in 
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having among them a sherif on his way to Mecca, which 
place they call Maka. I gave the chief a little cream of 
tartar, for Lamfia imformed him that I had some very good 
medicines. He sent us a supper, consisting of foigné boiled 
without being bruised, and a little milk. In the afternoon 
I observed that two sheep had been killed. I was astonished 
at this preparation for feasting, and asked the cause of it. 
I was told that it was to celebrate the marriage of the chief, 
which was to take place that evening. The chief was a man 
about fifty or fifty-five years of age, and this was his fourth 
wife. Several women of the neighbourhood kindled a large 
fire, for which the friends of the chief sent their slaves to 
collect wood. On this fire were placed two enormous 
earthen pots, eighteen or twenty inches in height, and twelve 
or fourteen in diameter ; in the one was boiled rice, and in 
the other a sheep. Several other women of the village, who 
came to assist their companions, kindled other fires for 
cooking a distinct supper for the female friends of the bride. 
The cooking was performed in the open air; and the cooks 
were each provided with a large spatula with which they 
stirred the rice and meat, performing that office by turns. 
When the rice was sufficiently boiled, it was placed in 
calabashes of such enormous size, that there were at least 
a dozen women to each. They arranged the rice in the 
form of sugar-loaves, smoothing it with their hands, and 
slightly sprinkling it with cold water. ‘There were provisions 
enough for at least two hundred negroes, for almost all the 
inhabitants of the place were to attend the feast, which was 
to commence at night. The calabashes of rice were removed 
to a hut belonging to the chief. 

Among the Mandingoes, marriages are contracted 
without much ceremony. When a man sees a woman 
whom he wishes to marry, he gains the good graces of her 
parents by sending presents to them as well as to the 
daughter. The price which the bridegroom is to pay for 
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the bride is.agreed upon: it consists of one, two, or three 
slaves, according to the beauty and other recommendations 
of the bride. ‘These slaves are given to the mother, who, 
if satisfied with the price, consents to her daughter’s mar- 
riage. The husband defrays all the expence of the nuptial 
feast, which usually takes place at night, and when it is 
over, the marriage is consummated, without the observance of 
any religious ceremony. 

It rained a little during the evening, and some thunder 
was heard, but the storm did not last long. In the course 
of the night, I heard the joyous songs of the negroes and 
negresses, who were dancing to the sound of a small drum. 
Their dance was more decorous than that of the Wolof 
negroes in the neighbourhood of the Senegal: it was little 
more than walking in measured time accompanied by 
motions of the arms and head. The women all wore two 
pagnes, and their head-dress consisted of a piece of cloth 
passing over the forehead, and fastened at the back of the 
head. ‘They plait their hair and grease it with butter. I 
had not the pleasure of seeing the bride. I was not even 
invited to the feast; but this I had no reason to regret, for, 
from what I saw of it, it was not very tempting. 

At six on the morning of the 4th of June, we set off 
and travelled four miles to the S. E. among the gorges of 
mountains of granite. Our caravan consisted of fourteen 
men and one woman carrying a burthen. We proceeded 
three miles over a tract of country covered with trees and fine 
vegetation: the cé or butter-tree was growing in profusion, 
and I also saw the indigo and nédé. We met a party of 
Foulah traders returning from Kankan. They took me at 
first for a christian, and exclaimed with astonishment :— 
“ A white going to the east! Surely, the great men of the 
Fouta do not know this, or they would not suffer it.” They 
even wished to prevent me from going further; but Lamfia, 
my guide, who had lingered a little behind, came up and 
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put a stop to the discussion, which might have become 
serious, for I could not explain myself very well in the 
Mandingo language. My guide related the manner in which 
I had been taken by Europeans, and assured them that I 
was areal Arab, a sherif of Mecca; for these people had 
never heard of Alexandria, my pretended country. Lamfia 
informed them that I had crossed the Fouta in safety, that 
all the inhabitants had received me well, and even made me 
presents ; that I read the Koran, a thing which a christian 
would never do. “ Besides,’ added he, “ the christians 
never travel alone and on foot. They only go by rivers in 
vessels.”’ The prevailing idea of the people in the interior 
of the Soudan is, that we inhabit little islands in the middle 
of the ocean, and that the Europeans wish to get possession 
of their country, which is the most beautiful in the world. 
One of these Foulahs addressed to me a few words in Arabic, 
to which I replied. This quite ingratiated me with him; 
as it afforded him an opportunity of proving to his compa- 
nions that he spoke that language, which flattered his 
vanity; for the negroes are, in general, fond of shewing 
their superiority over their fellows. The Foulah then assured 
his companions that I was a real Arab, and they allowed me 
to continue my journey. 

After proceeding a little distance, we halted and entered 
some huts made for sheltering travellers from the rain. 
These huts are very simple. A row of poles is driven into 
the ground, and branches of trees are laid in a slanting 
direction, that is to say, resting against the tops of the poles, 
and sloping gradually to the ground. They are covered with 
straw, and defended from the wind by pieces of wood, 
placed transversely, forming a sort of hedge sloping very 
much towards the ground, and to the west. 

My guide’s wife prepared our dinner. Lamfia provided 
food for some of the negroes of the caravan, for they had 
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brought no women with them, and they had no pots for 
boiling their rice. 

We caught a sheep which had, no doubt, strayed from 
its owner. The Mandingoes held a council to deliberate 
whether they should kill it. They agreed that there-would 
be no impropriety in doing so, since they did not know the 
owner. The animal was accordingly killed, and we had a 
good supper to help us on our way. In all negro countries 
meat is a great luxury and, in general, it is only eaten on 
festival days. The sheep we caught was with lamb; but we 
nevertheless found the meat very good. 

The place where we encamped was called Sokodatakha, a 
name derived from the trees by which it is shaded. It is a large 
sandy plain, covered with trees and beautiful verdure, and 
surrounded by granite hills, nearly three hundred feet high. 
These hills have no vegetation... We passed the night in the 
huts which I have above described, on the outside of which 
large fires were kindled, though the weather was very warm. 
In the middle of the night our rest was disturbed by a storm. 
I could not sleep on account of the rain, for our huts were by 
no means weather- proof. 

At half past six on the morning of the second of June, we 
again set off in high spirits, though our clothes were very 
wet. Our course lay to the east. The country was woody 
and our road rather gravelly. The cé and the indigo are 
abundant in this part. After we had travelled about fifteen 
miles over a hard sandy soil, covered with gravel, we found 
the trees, though still numerous, neither so large nor so high 
as before. We were overtaken by a violent storm from the 
east: the wind was cold and the rain fell in torrents. Ina 
moment, the whole plain was flooded with water, through 
which we waded, ancle-deep. I opened my umbrella; but 
it was impossible to hold it on account of the wind. Iwas 
drenched to the skin. Fortunately, I had taken the precaution 
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to keep my notes in a little portfolio of untanned calf-skin. 
We took shelter under some huts similar to those in which 
we passed the preceding night. About three in the afternoon 
the rain ceased, the sun re-appeared, and the surrounding 
country was clothed in new charms. We prepared to kindle 
a fire; but this was no easy task, on account of the wetness 
of the wood. However, we at length succeeded and dried our 
clothes. We burned a great deal of straw ; for it was scarcely 
possible to make the wood burn, even after we had dried it 
at the straw fire. We met some travellers coming from 
Baléya, who, like us, had braved the storm. They were laden 
with white cloth of the manufacture of the country, which 
they were going to exchange for salt in the Fouta-Dhialon. - 

I had seated myself for a few moments behind a bush 
in order to make some notes, when I saw the wife of 
Lamfia advancing towards me. I immediately hid my paper 
and took up my trowsers which were drying at the fire. She 
returned to her husband, who asked her whether I was writ- 
ing :—‘* No,”’ replied she, “he is putting on his clothes.” I 
was near enough to hear this conversation, which sufficiently 
indicated that they suspected me. I therefore became doubly 
cautious, and shewed a greater assiduity in the study of the 
Koran. When, on the road, I sometimes withdrew a little 
from my companions, I saw them looking at me and endea- 
vouring to discover what I was about; but I always took 
care to hold in my hand a leaf of the Koran, on which I laid 
my note paper, and when I saw any one advancing towards 
me I concealed my writing and pretended to be reading a 
verse of the sacred book. 

We had a little of our mutton left, of which we made a 
good supper: Lamfia and I ate together, and the other Man- 
dingoes took their meals apart. In spite of the distrust which 
he appeared to entertain, from his having sent his wife to 
watch whether I was writing, he was, nevertheless, very kind 
to me, always taking my part against those who doubted my 
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conversion, alleging that I was a sherif, which seemed to be a 
satisfactory answer to every objection. He was older than 
the other individuals of the caravan, and, therefore, had some 
ascendancy over them. This respect for age is universal among 
the negroes, who never undertake any thing without consult- 
ing the elders of their villages. At the place where we were 
now encamped the soil was good, consisting in some places of 
black, andin others of red, mould, like that of Sierra-Leone, 
mixed with stones. I saw some palm-trees growing here. 
At seven on the morning of the 3rd of June, we resumed 
our course, proceeding a mile eastward along some hills, about 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred feet high, composed of 
red, porous stone, like that of Sierra-Leone. ‘These hills ex- 
tend north and south, and they are the last of the Fouta- 
Dhialon towards the east. From their summits we discovered 
a beautiful sandy plain, into which we descended by a very 
rapid declivity. We now found the surface of the soil 
covered with reddish sand. Further on, our road became 
gravelly. We continued our course eastward through a level 
and very open part of the country. To the north, however, I 
observed many trees and plants, namely, the bombax, the cé, 
the mimosa, the nédé, the nauclea africana, and the indigo. 
We met many travellers on the road. Having proceeded 
thirteen miles, we halted about four in the afternoon, much 
fatigued, near a rivulet, the wide and shallow bed of which 
- consists of argillaceous sand. Itis dry in some places. The 
natives call it, the Ba-ndiégué (fish river). It waters Baléya 
and flows into the Tankisso: two of our party went to buy 
smoked fish from some fishermen, who were near the place 
where we stopped. We dried our merchandise which had 
got wet by the rain of the preceding day, and I was sorry to 
be obliged to display my pieces of printed calico which at- 
tracted, in no small degree, the notice of my companions. 
In the place where we halted there were not many trees ; but 
I perceived some clumps of nauclea. The ground was covered 
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with a dry kind of grass. I think this place must be inun- 
dated in the rainy season by the overflowing of the Ba-ndié- 
gué, the banks of which are well wooded. 

On the 4th of June, at six in the morning, we left the 
banks of the Ba-ndiégué, and found the plain covered with a 
beautiful white narcissus. We took a very pleasant road to 
the south-east. About eight o’clock we seated ourselves 
under a large bombax to breakfast. In this part huts are 
erected for the accommodation of travellers, and I saw many 
cés in the neighbourhood. We now heard the sound of a 
drum proceeding from Saraya, the first village eastward of 
Baléya. After a good breakfast of rice and smoke-dried 
fish, we proceeded nine miles eastward over a sandy soil. 
The country is very open, and its uniform level is not broken 
by a single hillock. Having crossed the Ba-ndiégué by a 
tottering bridge made of the branches of trees, we reached 
Saraya about three in the afternoon. 

In the plain in which this village is situated I saw 
some slaves at work preparing the ground. They had a 
drum to stimulate them at their labour. It was the beat of 
this drum that we heard in the morning. In some parts of 
Africa nothing is done except to the sound of music. Lamfia 
called to see a man of his acquaintance, who gave us one of 
his huts to lodge in. On hearing that an Arab sherif had 
arrived, the inhabitants thronged to see me. ‘They gazed at 
me with great curiosity, and said that they had seen Sou- 
locas* before; but none so white as 1 was. Lamfia told 
them my history, and our hut was full of visiters the whole 
evening. My umbrella, which I shewed them, strongly ex- 
cited their curiosity. Those who went away, described the 
wonder to their friends, who came in their turn to geta 
peep at it. We made a good supper, which I purchased for 
about three charges of gunpowder. 


* Arabs or Musulmans in general. 
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- We stopped the whole of the 5th of June at Saraya, in 
order to recover a little from our fatigue. My feet were 
very painful, for my sandals galled me. 

I surveyed the village and its neighbourhood. It is 
surrounded by two earth walls, nine feet high, and eight 
or ten inches thick. The entrance gate is surmounted 
by a close range of loopholes for muskets. I also re- 
marked a little sentry box, round which there were holes 
looking in every direction. ‘This village, which is on the 
frontier of Baléya, is situated in a sandy plain, level, 
open, and fertile. I saw in the neighbourhood large bom- 
baces, baobabs, nédés, and cés. Indigo grows here with- 
out cultivation, and is employed by the natives for dying 
their cloths. I shall hereafter describe the way in which 
they use it. Water is procured here from wells, two feet 
deep, and though rather thick, it is very pleasant to the 
taste. The negroes of Saraya, who are all Dhialonkés, 
came to see me during the day, and brought me little pre- 
sents of milk, and the chief gave me a fowl, which we ate 
for supper. I gave Lamfia some glass trinkets to purchase 
rice and honey, as I wished to treat the people of our cara- 
van. I observed that Lamfia kept some of the glass for him- 
self; but this was a trifle which I did not think worth while 
to notice to him. I asked him to get the rice pounded, and 
made into cakes with the honey which I had bought and 
that which the people had given me. Lamfia and his wife 
mixed with their dirty hands the flour, honey, and pow- 
dered allspice. They made it into little cakes, which, after 
a great deal of kneading, were baked in the sun, and put 
into a little bag to be eaten on our journey. To add to my 
stock of provisions, [ bought some salt, an article which was 
beginning to be very scarce and dear. [I learned that the 
village of Foho, the residence of the chief of Baléya, was a 
day’s journey E.N.E. of Saraya. The people advised me 
not to go to Foho, “ For,” said they, “the chief is not a 
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Musulman, and he will make you pay transit duties.” In 
the neighbourhood of the village, I saw some ferruginous 
stones. I broke one, which contained many particles of 
iron. ‘These stones are found on the surface of the soil. 
The inhabitants smelt them to make their agricultural im- 
plements, which consist merely of hoes, seven or eight 
inches long, and three broad. The ends are rounded, and 
the handles, which are two feet long, are much bent. 

The village of Saraya contains a population of about 
seven or eight hundred. The inhabitants keep many cattle 
which at night are driven within the two walls that surround 
their village. Iwas informed that the great river flows at 
the distance of a day’s journey south of the village. Fish 
are caught in it, and, after being dried and smoked, they are 
used as sauce, and eaten with rice: they make them also an 
article of trade. The whole evening the young people of this 
village amused themselves by dancing to the sound of a tam- 
bourine, and a small instrument made of bamboo; their 
dances are sprightly and decorous. My guide and I paid a 
visit to the chief, who received us very kindly, and offered 
me a sheep-skin to sit upon. The door of his court was 
shaded by two bombaces. He afterwards sent us a very 
good supper of rice and gombo. 

At half past six o’clock in the morning of the 6th of 
June, we proceeded four miles E. 8. E., over a fine plain of 
sand. We passed Fausimoulaya, a village surrounded by a 
mud wall. The country was covered with cés and nédés. 
We crossed the Ba-ndiégué, which flows through a fine plain 
clothed with perpetual verdure. We advanced for two miles 
in the same direction, over a level plain, composed of red 
earth, with a great deal of gravel, and some red stone of 
the same kind as that of Sierra-Leone. i 

We entered the village of Sancougnan, in order to visit 
the chief, a ceremony which all travellers are obliged to ob- 
serve. We found him lying on a large bullock’s hide, with 
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his head resting on a log of wood. My guide told him that 
I was a sherif going to my native country, near Mecca. 
This chief, who was said not to be a very pious Musulman, 
gave usavery kind reception. He assigned to me a very 
good hut, and asked me to pass the next day in his village. 
Lamfia met with the son of the chief of Kankan, a zealous 
Musulman, who had come to Baléya to sell a horse. I was 
desirous of making acquaintance with him, and with this 
view I gave him a sheet of paper. He spoke favourably of 
me to the chief of Sancougnan, who, he said, was a great 
warrior, and not over-devout, and therefore might make me 
pay a considerable tribute for liberty to pass. After our in- 
terview, which took place in a stable, where he was lying 
beside his horse, we went to the hut which was destined for 
us. The mansa, or chief, soon sent me a calabash full of rice, 
mixed with milk and butter, and sprinkled with salt, which 
we ate for dinner. I took the precaution of circulating in 
the village a story calculated to serve my purpose. I said 
that Mr. Macaulay, a merchant at Sierra-Leone, well known 
through all this country, had wished me to remain in the 
English settlement, and for that purpose offered to advance 
me money to carry on trade; but that I rejected the offer 
on account of my strong dislike to live among infidels. 
When in the presence of the chief, I drew forth some leaves 
of the Koran, which I read aloud, to induce a belief that I 
was a very zealous Musulman. An old man of Bondou, who 
was settled in the village, took the leaves of the Koran out 
of my hands, and wishing to show his learning, he mumbled 
some words in a low tone, holding the leaves sometimes 
sideways, and sometimes upside-down. I was so imprudent 
as to remark upon this, and laugh a little at his ignorance. 
He was offended, and immediately returned me the leaves 
of the Koran. He remained with the chief until we were 
gone, and then he asserted that I was a christian, and not a 


sherif, as my guide had stated. 
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In the evening a storm came on, and it rained heavily 
all night. The chief sent us a supper of rice, cooked like 
the last. On the morning of the 7th of June we prepared to 
depart. Lamfia and myself, accompanied by the son of the 
chief of Kankan, went to see the mansa of Sancougnan, to 
whom I presented seven or eight charges of gunpowder and 
some leaves of tobacco; Lamfia added some colat-nuts, 
which we distributed among the relations of the chief. They 
were all in their smoky hut, on the walls of which were sus- 
pended bows, arrows, quivers, and lances. A jar for water, 
a bullock’s hide, and some mats, composed the whole furni- 
ture of the place. | 

We left the village about eight in the morning, and 
were soon after overtaken by the mansa, accompanied by the 
Mandingo of Kankan; the latter proved very serviceable to 
me on this occasion. The chief told us that the old Bon- 
douké had assured him that I was a European, and not a 
Moor; that, moreover, I was too white for a Moor; and, 
that we certainly intended to deceive him, in order to evade 
the payment of the passage duties. Here my guide behaved 
exceedingly well: he assured the chief that I was a real 
Arab, a countryman of the Prophet’s, and a great sherif, 
supporting his assertions by the arguments which he had 
already employed to convince other incredulous persons 
whom he had met with. The Mandingo of Kankan strongly 
confirmed the declarations of Lamfia, who manifested much 
zeal, and asked the chief whether he had ever seen a christian 
read the Koran; the mansa concluded by saying, that he per- 
ceived the old Bondouké had spoken falsely, and that he 
had no longer any doubt of my being a sherif; then, offering 
me his hand in token of peace, he wished me a pleasant 
journey, and returned to the village. We continued our 
route to the east, over a soil composed of gravel and volcanic 
stones, black, brittle, and porous. As I went along I re- 
flected on my imprudent behaviour to the old Bondouké, 
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which had irritated him and induced him to seek revenge. 
I resolved in future to be more circumspect in my inter- 
course with the negroes, who, being ignorant, are naturally 
irritable and vindictive. 

After travelling two miles, we arrived, at half-past nine 
in the morning, at Courouman-Cambaya, a village sur- 
rounded, like Sancougnan, with a double wall. It contains 
between five and six hundred inhabitants. My guide, who 
had many acquaintances in this village, assured me that I 
had nothing to fear: ‘‘ These people,” said he, “will not 
take you for a christian, as they did there,’ meaning at 
Sancougnan: ‘ they wanted to get at your baggage, for they 
are Kaffres,* and but for the son of the chief of Kankan, we 
should not have come off so well.” We went to one of his 
school-fellows, who lodged us in a good hut. It was soon 
filled by people, attracted by curiosity to see a sherif. I 
was visited by a saracolet, who was on his way from Sego to 
Kakondy: he addressed me in the Moorish tongue. I made 
him a small present of tobacco-leaves. We stopped at this 
village the whole of the 8th; Lamfia exchanged some salt 
for cloths. The heat, which had been suffocating through- 
out the day, was at night succeeded by a violent storm and 
heavy rain. On the 9th, we had to wait for several travellers 
who were to join us. Some persons brought me small 
presents of milk and a fowl, which served for our dinner. 
Our host was particularly attentive to us. The inhabitants 
were kind and hospitable: every evening by moonlight they 
assembled under a bombax to dance. I was much amused 
by seeing them caper to the sound of a little tambourine and 
an instrument made of bamboo, resembling a flageolet, and 
producing a very melodious tone. 

On the loth of June, at seven in the morning, we took 
leave of our host, to whom at parting I gave a sheet of paper 
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and some tobacco, for which he loaded me with thanks. 
We proceeded three miles towards the east, over a plain of 
grey sand, covered with the most beautiful indigo, growing 
spontaneously. On reaching Siralia, a large village, contain- 
ing from seven to eight hundred inhabitants, we went to visit 
the chief, who fortunately was absent: my guide assured me, 
that if I had seen him, I should have been obliged to make 
him a considerable present. 

The country around the village is well cultivated. We 
advanced nine miles to the S. E. over a road which was par- 
tially flooded, owing to the frequent rains. On our way we 
saw many neat little ourondés, surrounded by quickset hedges, 
which are very ornamental. We crossed, up to our knees in 
water, two streams which flow to the northward, and discharge 
themselves into the Niger. On the N. E. of our route, a chain 
of small mountains was pointed out to me. This chain ex- 
tends from north to east, and separates the Baléya from 
Bouré. The woods are infested by robbers, who stop travel- 
lers, and pillage them without mercy. We proceeded three 
miles to the S. E., over fine, level, and well cultivated ground, 
and arrived, at three in the afternoon, at Bacocouda, which 
contains between five and six hundred inhabitants. This is 
the last village east of Baléya. I and my guide waited on 
the chief to ask him for a lodging. We found him seated in 
a large hut on a bullock’s hide, and surrounded by some 
saracolet merchants, who had arrived the preceding evening. 
I confess that I was not quite at my ease at sight of these 
merchants, for they were the same who had passed through 
Cambaya, in the Fouta, on their way from Gambia. One of 
them spoke to me in the Moorish language; I answered his 
questions, the chief immediately rose and conducted me into 
one of his huts; he gave us a sheep-skin to sit upon. My 
guide presently gave him an account of my adventures, to 
which he listened with pleasure, and approved my resolution. 
We retired, and went to our hut, where the saracolet, who 
had spoken to me in Arabic, came to see me. He told me that 
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he had at first taken me for a christian; but that now he 
saw he had been deceived, and that I certainly was an Arab. 
He talked very much, and endeavoured to flatter me. I saw 
that he wanted something, and gave him a little tobacco, 
promising that on my arrival at Kankan I would present him 
with a pair of scissors: he proposed to conduct me to Sego, 
whence he said I could go to Jenné by water: I told him 
that was just what I wished, and he took his leave. The 
chief sent us something for supper, and one of the inhabitants 
gave us some white yams boiled. ‘The people of this village 
spent their evenings and great part of the night in perform- 
ing martial dances. They came to borrow my guide’s mus- 
ket. The men dance to the sound of two tambourines. These 
tambourines have each a stick about fourteen inches long, 
one end of which is fastened to the bottom, and the other to 
the rim of the instrument, by strings made of sheep’s gut, 
resembling those of the guitar; at the ends of the stick are 
a number of small bells, rings, and bits of iron, which make 
a jingling accompaniment to the sound of the tambourine, 
and produce a very agreeable effect. The musicians sing, 
and strike the tambourines with the hand; their songs sti- 
mulate the courage of the warriors, whom they exhort to 
fight bravely, and destroy the infidels. The actors in these 
mimic wars are armed with sabres, bows, and muskets; 
they leap and dance to the sound of the instruments, assum- 
ing menacing attitudes, as though they would destroy their 
adversaries : they discharge their muskets, and shoot their 
arrows, and afterwards, as if they had been victorious in 
battle, they leap and dance in token of rejoicing, and make a 
thousand other grimaces of that sort. ‘This spectacle col- 
lected together almost all the inhabitants of the place. After 
locking on for a short time, I returned to my hut, for I was 
afraid of being insulted. When Lamfia joined me, he told 
me that the dance we had just witnessed was a representa- 
tion of the way in which these people make war against the 
infidels. 
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Description of Baléya —Arrival on the banks of the Dhioliba.—Courouassa. 
—Sambarala.—Bouré, a mountainous country, rich in gold.—Crossing 
the Dhioliba.—The river Yendan.—Kankan.—Description of the town. 
—The market.—Gold of Bouré.—A religious festival.—Ordeal of fire.-— 
Critical situation of the traveller.—Diseases of the country. 


Tue soil of Baléya is an argillaceous sand, compact, but ex- 
tremely fertile, producing all the necessaries of life in abun- 
dance. It is bounded on the west by the Fouta; on the 
south by Sangaran, through which runs the Dhioliba; on 
the east by the little country of Amana; and on the north 
by forests. All the villages in this part are surrounded with 
a double wall of mud, surmounted by battlements. These 
walls are from ten to twelve feet high. The villages contain 
each from a hundred to a hundred and twenty-five huts, 
made of straw. : 
The inhabitants of Baléya were subjected to the laws of 
the Prophet by the Foulahs, since which they annually 
present some cattle to the almamy of the Fouta. They are 
warriors and husbandmen, and have abundance of the neces- 
saries of life, which they obtain by the cultivation of the 
' earth, while their cattle supply them with butter and milk. 
They manufacture white cloth, which they exchange with 
their neighbours for salt. Earthenware is made in almost 
every village. The people of Baléya are Dhialonkés. Though 
Mahometans, they are, by no means, so zealous as the 
Foulahs, and drink in private a sort of beer made of millet 
and honey. Lamfia told me that formerly they possessed 
Fouta-Dhialon. The women are lively, pretty, and coquet- 
tish, and bestow much attention on dressing their hair, 
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which is arranged in two tufts, one on each side of the head : 
many have four tufts. They ornament their heads with 
coloured glass beads, tastefully disposed; they wear neck- 
laces of small black glass beads, interspersed with a few gilt 
glass ornaments. The necklaces, which are about three 
inches broad, encircle the neck like a cravat. The head- 
dress of these women would be becoming, if their hair was 
not covered with a layer of. butter, with which they also 
grease their bodies: it renders their skin glossy, but gives 
them an unpleasant smell. Most of the females have no 
other dress than a piece of cloth, five feet long and two wide, 
which they fasten round their waists. On holidays they 
throw another piece of cloth over their shoulders, and cover 
their bosoms: they also wear sandals. This is nearly the 
general costume of the women of Negroland. ‘Their disposi- 
tions are gentle and cheerful; their colour is very black ; 
their features handsome, with curly hair, noses slightly 
aquiline, thin lips, and large eyes. ‘They do all the house- 
hold work, and are obedient to their husbands. 

On the 11th of June, after taking leave of the chief, to 
whom I presented three leaves of tobacco, which seemed 
to please him, we proceeded in a 8S. E. direction. The 
saracolet merchants, who had asses to carry their merchan- 
dise, went on first, having to pass several streams which 
would retard their progress. ‘The heat was excessive, and 
a storm came on. The atmosphere was heavy and obscured 
by clouds. I was attacked with a fever on the journey, and, 
notwithstanding the heat, I had shivering fits, from which 
I suffered greatly. After crossing the streams, where the 
water was knee-deep, we overtook the saracolets. They 
had bargained with some Mandingoes to carry a part of their 
baggage, for they were heavily laden. I observed that the 
country sloped towards the east. We continued in the same 
direction. The eldest saracolet, having traced some Arabic 
characters on the ground, and muttered some prayers, as- 
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sured us that we might pursue our journey without appre- 
hension, as no misfortune would happen to us. The country 
is a little wooded. ‘The nédé and the cé grow here in abun- 
dance. Our road was gravelly. About two in the afternoon 
we arrived at Courouassa, a village of Amana, situated on the 
left bank of the Dhioliba. Shortly before our arrival a storm 
arose. My umbrella and some trees, beneath which we 
sought shelter, protected me a little. We had travelled 
fourteen miles in a S. E. direction, and were all much 
fatigued. Lamfia took me to lodge with the chief, who 
gave us a kind reception. He provided us with a good hut, 
and offered usa hide to sleep upon. I bought a fowl for 
two charges of gunpowder, and we had it cooked for supper. 
The fever had left me, and I now suffered only from a severe 
head-ache. I hastened to take a view of the Dhioliba, 
which had so long been the object of my curiosity. I ob- 
served that it flowed from S. W. } S. proceeding slowly to 
the E. N. E. for the distance of some miles, and then turns 
due east. A little to the north of the village I saw a sand- 
bank lying very near the left shore of the river. The channel 
for canoes is near the right bank. I seated myself for a mo- 
ment to contemplate this mysterious river, respecting which 
the learned of Europe are so anxious to gain information. 

On the left bank, and pretty near the northern part of 
the village, there are hills between one hundred and fifty 
and two hundred feet high, covered with young trees. ‘The 
soil appeared to be red, and of the same kind as that of 
Sierra-Leone. Some smiths have established themselves 
near these hills: they smelt and work up the iron which 
is found there in great quantities. ‘These hills extend ina 
N. E. direction. There are some also on the right bank, 
but they are not so high. The air became cool, and I 
returned to my hut. During the night it rained a great 
deal. 

We remained at Courouassa during the 12th. A storm 
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came on accompanied by an east. wind, which occa- 
sioned a suffocating heat. The rain poured in torrents. 
When it ceased I again visited the banks of the river. I 
watched its current, which flowed at the rate of about two 
miles and a half or three miles anhour. At this period it 
was about nine feet deep. This I calculated by the long 
pole which the boatmen used to push along the canoes.* 
In this part it appeared as broad as the Senegal at Podor. 
The right bank is lower than the left, on which the village 
is situated at an elevation of nearly a twentieth part of 
a mile above the water. I observed in the village many 
large bamboos, under the shade of which the old men assem- 
ble and spend part of the day in conversation. These 
people use much snuff; but they do not take it as we do in 
Europe, with the fingers; some use a small brush, and 
others a little iron spoon like an ear-pick. The negroes 
told me that the river begins to overflow in July, and that 
then they can go three miles over the plain in canoes. 
A great quantity of rice is grown on this plain. The 
sand-bank which I had seen plainly on the preceding 
evening was now no longer visible. 

Courouassa is a neat village, surrounded by a mud wall, 
from ten to twelve feet high and from eight to ten inches 
thick. It contains between four and five hundred inhabit- 
ants. 1 observed that thousands of swallows, of the same 
kind as those seen in Europe, had built their nests in this 
wall. ‘They were collected in flocks upon the trees, and I 
concluded that they were preparing to depart. 

Courouassa is entered by several low and narrow open- 
ings which are closed by a thick plank made of a single tree. 
The town is shaded by bombaces and boababs, and it is the 
principal of five small villages situated on the banks of the 
Dhioliba. This country is called Amana; the inhabitants are 
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called Dhialonkés, and are chiefly idolaters. They do not tra- 
vel, but occupy themselves peaceably in the cultivation of their 
little fields, which are fertilised by the inundations of the river. 
They catch many fish with hooks, which they obtain from 
travellers coming from our settlements on the coast. They 
likewise fish with the fouéne, an instrument consisting of 
three branches with darts having teeth like a saw. A large 
piece of wood forms the handle of this instrument, which 
the natives use with great address. I saw a species of fish 
with a number of small bones like the carp. ‘The people 
dry and smoke this fish, and sell it to their neighbours and 
the traders who pass through their country. 

Bouré is situated at the distance of a five days’ passage 
down the river, in acanoe. The voyage is thus divided: 
from Courouassa to Cabarala one day; from Cabarala to 
Balatou one day; from Balatou to the village of Dhioliba 
one day; from Dhioliba to Boun-Bouriman, one day; from 
Boun-Bouriman to Bouré, proceeding a little way up the 
Tankisso, one day. 

Bouré is a mountainous country, containing a number 
of rich gold mines, according to the account given to me by 
the natives. I shall speak of it more at length in the pro- 
per place. I went, accompanied by my guide, to pay a visit 
to the chief, who I was told, was a great warrior and 
dreaded by his neighbours. We found him alone in his hut 
employed in fastening a point to an arrow. A number of 
bows, arrows, and quivers, were hung up in various parts 
of the hut. He asked us to sit down on a bullock’s hide, and 
Lamfia conversed with him. The conversation turned on 
me. He promised that we should cross the river next day. 
Travellers are rowed across by his slaves. He levies duties 
which are paid in European merchandise, such as gunpow- 
der, tobacco, knives, scissors, &c. He also receives salt in 
payment of these duties, which render him tolerably rich. 
He told me that, out of respect to my rank of sherif, he 
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would allow me to pass duty free. The chief was a man 
about fifty years of age, five feet and some inches high. 
His countenance was mild, nay even pleasing. 

On returning to our hut, we bought some fresh fish for 
supper. It was of the kind resembling the carp, which I 
have already mentioned. It measures about eight inches 
long and four or five broad, and is very bony. ‘The general 
food of the inhabitants is boiled rice without salt, but 
seasoned with a sauce made of dry fish minced. They also 
eat fresh fish. With the foigné they make a sort of thick 
pudding, which they call taw. This is the sangleh of the 
Senegal. ‘They eat this tau with a sauce made of herbs or 
pistachio-nuts ; the latter they cultivate very abundantly. 
As salt is beginning to be dear, they use it on festivals and 
rejoicing days only. They gather the fruit of the cé and 
nédé, from which they obtain butter. I saw some heaps of 
the seeds of these trees freshly gathered and exposed to the 
rain. ‘They were already beginning to germinate. 

On the 13th of June, we crossed the river in canoes, 
twenty-five feet long, three wide, and one deep. A great 
number of people were going across, and they were all dis- 
puting, some about the fare that was demanded, others about 
who should go first. They all talked at once and made a 
most terrible uproar. The saracolets had a great deal of 
trouble in getting their asses on board the canoes, and the 
parties who had crossed fired muskets in token of rejoicing, 
which augmented the tumult created by the disputes of the 
negroes. Iwas obliged to remain exposed to the sun the 
whole morning ; for the banks of the river are very open. 
Along the left bank but one tree was visible. This was a 
large bombax, under which so many people had crowded for 
shade that I could not find room. I saw a number of 
women and girls bathing in the river. They were quite 
naked, but they seemed to care very little about the pre- 
sence of the men. Having finished their ablutions, they 
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returned to the village, with pagnes round their waists and 
calabashes on their heads. There were only four canoes 
for conveying between two hundred and fifty and three 
hundred persons, besides luggage. We were not all landed 
on the right bank until near eleven o’clock. ‘The excessive 
heat had brought on me a severe head-ache accompanied with 
fever. We proceeded onwards to the S. E. over good land, 
leaving behind us a few merchants who had not yet crossed 
the river. I was so ill that I experienced great difficulty in 
walking. The heat was intense, and I opened my umbrella 
to shelter me from the scorching rays of the sun; but some 
of my travelling companions advised me to shut it on ap- 
proaching the villages, lest, as they said, it should excite the 
cupidity of the Kafirs (infidels). We proceeded eastward. 
The road was flooded, and in several places the water was 
ancle-deep. We passed Sambarala, a village situated on 
the bank of the river and surrounded by nédés and cés. 
We next pursued our course over a sandy soil, clothed with 
beautiful vegetation, among which I observed tamarind-trees. 
About three o’clock we arrived at Counancodo, where I saw 
some fine orange-trees. We had travelled nine miles in the 
course of the day. 

I told Lamfia that I wished to procure a few tamarinds, 
as I was very feverish. He immediately sent his brother to 
gather some in the neighbouring wood.; but the brother, 
not understanding what I meant, brought the leaves in- 
stead of the fruit. We could procure no milk, for the 
saracolets had gone before us and bought all that the 
village afforded. My fever had continued without inter- 
mission the whole of the way. For a little powder I 
bought a fowl, in order to recruit my strength. Our caravan 
consisted of sixty or eighty men, some carrying loads, 
others leading asses, and very few walking free from all 
encumbrance. One of our companions had a slave, whom 
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he said he had procured at Sierra-Leone. He feared that 
he intended to desert, and begged me to write an amulet to 
prevent him. The man was very earnest in his request, 
and offered immediately to furnish me with ink and paper. 
However, as I did not wish to write European characters, 
for fear of exciting suspicion, I observed that having left 
my country very young I did not know how to make grigris, 
and I begged him to apply to some one more learned than 
I. Next day I saw the poor slave bearing on his head a 
burthen which he could scarcely carry, fastened to a rope 
the other end of which was tied round his leg, so that 
it was out of his power to run away; for his prudent and 
suspicious master took care that he should not have a knife 
to cut the rope, 

Our host sent us a good supper of rice, which I added to 
my fowl. All the evening, and indeed till night was pretty 
well advanced, the young negroes and negresses amused them- 
selves by dancing to the sound of the tomtom. Their dancing 
was more decorous than that of the Wolof negroes in the 
neighbourhood of the Senegal. 

On the 14th of June, at seven in the morning, our 
caravan proceeded onward in the direction of E.S.E. After 
travelling three miles, we passed near the river, and advanced 
six miles eastward. We then turned half a mile to the 
north, to reach the village of Fessadougou, where we halted 
about noon. This village, which contains a population of 
about three or four hundred, is situated on the bank of a 
river, about half the width of the Dhioliba at Courouassa.- I 
at first conjectured that it was a branch of that river; but I 
observed that the direction of its current, which flowed at 
the rate of about three miles and a half an hour, was from 
south to north. The Mandingoes informed me that. it falls 
into the Dhioliba, not far from this place. The river is called 
the Yendan; its banks are for the most part low and open, 
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but, about six miles from the village, there are, on both 
sides, some little hills. Fessadougou is a part of the San- 
garan. 

Our road, during the day, was partly sandy, and partly 
covered with red porous stones. The country is thickly 
overgrown with large trees, which renders it exceedingly 
pleasant. In the neighbourhood of Fessadougou, the cé and 
the nédé are very abundant; indeed, they are the only trees 
reared by cultivation, and they are highly useful to the inha- 
bitants. In the vicinity of the village I saw tilled land in 
very good order. Our host sent us a supper. 

On the 15th of June, after paying our reckoning ina 
little tobacco and salt, as we had done all along the road 
from Cambaya, we crossed the river in canoes. It was near 
ten o’clock when we reached the right bank. We then pro- 
ceeded four miles to the S. E., over a gravelly soil. I had 
not yet got rid of the fever, but I had enjoyed a little rest 
during the night. 

The heat was excessive, and my guide insisted on my 
using my umbrella to shade me from the scorching rays of 
the sun: he himself took the precaution of letting it down, 
whenever we approached any inhabited place. It was near 
half-past eleven when we halted at Farancou-Manbata, a 
village containing between three and four hundred inha- 
bitants. Our road, next day, lay through a tract of country, 
in which we should have to travel a considerable distance 
without coming to any villages. A storm arose soon after 
we entered Farancou-Manbata, and it rained heavily. 

At seven, on the morning of the 15th of June, we re- 
sumed our journey, travelling twenty-two miles in the same 
direction, and crossing several little streams. ‘The surface of 
the ground was covered with red stones and gravel. The 
country was generally level, but some hills were visible to 
the east and west. 

About half-past four in the afternoon we stopped to rest 
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in some huts, made of branches of trees, covered with straw. 
We had travelled at a great rate during the day: indeed, we 
might be said to have run rather than walked, for we were 
anxious to reach Kankan next day. On the road we met 
many Mandingo merchants going to the Fouta-Dhialor. 
They looked at me with great astonishment, but did not 
inquire whether I was a Moor, or a christian. The saraco- 
lets travelled even faster than we: they were going to the 
ourondé (slave village) of Kankan. On my expressing a 
wish to go thither also, my guide observed that it was too 
distant: it is true, we were greatly fatigued by our forced 
march. I had now the good fortune to be free from fever. 
In the evening it thundered and lightened, but without rain. 
We ate our supper with a good appetite, and, though our 
bed consisted only of a little straw scattered over the stones, 
we enjoyed a good night’s rest. 

At half-past five in the morning of the 17th of June, we 
proceeded southward, and after travelling three miles and a 
half, we halted near the ourondé, and joined the saracolets, 
who were going to Kankan. I saw some well cultivated fields 
of yams, pistachios, and maize. The foigné was already in 
a pretty advanced state. We next entered a fine plain. I 
saw in the distance some little hillocks, and I remarked that 
the ground sloped gently to E.N.E. Many negroes ran 
after us to see the caravan. We had gone four miles and a 
half S.S.E. In some places the soil was red, mixed with 
gravel, and very fertile. The country is covered with cés 
and nédés. We crossed a little stream, and about ten 
_o’clock arrived at the town, which is the capital of Kankan, 
My guide insisted upon my opening my umbrella, to make 
my entrance into his native place. On the road we had met 
some Mandingoes on horseback, very neatly dressed, and 
wearing large straw hats, made in the country, and of a 
round form, like those worn by the French peasantry. I was 
told that these Mandingoes were going to the fields to 
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superintend their slaves. Lamfia lodged me in one of his 
huts, with a Foulah, who travelled with us, and had come to 
Kankan to exchange cloth for salt. On Lamfia’s arrival, all 
his family ran to greet him, for he had been absent a con- 
siderable time. He called for milk, some of which he gave 
tome. During the whole of the evening, people thronged to 
Lamfia’s yard to see the Arab sherif. I was visited by 
several Mandingoes of rank, and by a good old Moor, who 
had been settled in the place for some time. I did not go 
out of my hut for three days, as I wished to recover from my 
fatigue. I also took some doses of sulphate of quinine. 

On the 10th, I went, accompanied by Lamfia and some 
old men, to wait upon the chief, whom the Mandingoes of 
this part of Africa call Dougou-tigui. He had already been 
informed of my arrival. He received me kindly, and made 
me sit down on a bullock’s hide. I solicited his permission 
to pass through his country on my way to Jenné, and he 
replied that he would order me to be conducted thither on 
the first occasion. I allowed Lamfia to speak for me, for 
I could only express myself very imperfectly in the language 
of the country, and he related very circumstantially the 
stories I had circulated respecting the way in which I had 
been taken by the christians. The old chief, whose name 
was Mamadi-Sanici, was the father of the Mandingo who 
had so kindly helped me out of my scrape with the Bondouké 
at Sancougnan. After taking leave of the chief we returned 
home. My guide had ordered a bull’s hide to be laid down 
in my hut. This served for my bed, and, besides a jar 
containing foigné, it was the only furniture in the place. 
When any suspicious persons in the village asserted that 
I was a christian, and that I was not at all like a Moor, 
Lamfia warmly took my part, and became very angry with 
those who sought to injure me. He was particularly kind to 
me. We ate our meals together, and twice a day we were 
served with a good mess of rice, with a sauce composed of 
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pistachio-nuts, and a good quantity of onions, which thrive 
well here. Every evening Lamfia ordered a fire to be 
lighted in my hut, a custom which is very general throughout 
all the country. The negroes, indeed, burn fires at all 
seasons of the year, and keep them up the whole night. On 
the day of my arrival I made my guide a present, as a reward 
for his attention to me on my journey. This present con- 
sisted of a yard of blue Guinea cloth, which he had expressed 
a wish to have, three yards of printed calico, and six sheets 
of paper. He seemed much pleased, thanked me gratefully, 
and promised to conduct me to the Wassoulo, where I 
subsequently learned that he had to go on business of his 
own. He passed part of the day with me in my hut, because 
he said he did not wish to leave me alone with the strangers 
who came to see me. He employed himself in sewing 
together pieces of cloth of the country. 

On the market day, the chief of Kankan sent for me. 
I obeyed the summons, accompanied by my guide. On 
entering the hut of Mamadi-Sanici, I found assembled a 
number of old men all well dressed. I must confess that I 
felt no small degree of uneasiness and anxiety to learn what 
decision they would pronounce on the fate of an Arab, whom 
several among them declared to be a christian. First of all 
a short prayer was said. My guide was questioned as to 
the way in which he had become acquainted with me. 
Lamfia spoke a great deal, and said that the chief of Cambaya 
had directed him to conduct me to Mamadi-Sanici, at 
Kankan ; that I wished to go to Jenné, with the intention 
of proceeding to Mecca, my native country. He particularly 
dwelt on the circumstance that Mr. Macaulay, the king of 
the whites at Sierra Leone, for so the negroes style him, 
had wished to establish me in trade at that place; but 
that I had repelled the odious idea of remaining among in- 
fidels. I was then asked the names of my parents; whether 
they were still living; whether I had any other relations, 
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and whether I should know them again on my arrival in my 
native country. I replied that having left Egypt very young, 
I was quite ignorant of the condition of my parents, if, 
indeed, they were still living. After this examination, the 
old men deliberated together for a short time and then dis- 
missed me, telling me that I must remain with Lamfia, to 
whose care the chief, Mamadi-Sanici, had recommended 
me. On leaving the assembly, I asked my guide what 
decision had been formed relative to my journey. He told 
me it had been determined that it would be better for me to 
go by the way of Wassoulo instead of Bouré, as the latter 
place was then at war with Kankan, and that one of their 
men had already been killed on that road. He added, that 
I was to be conducted by the first opportunity to the 
Wassoulo, whence I might proceed to Jenné, either by 
way of Ségo, or Lambatikila, whichever I preferred. I 
was very well pleased with this decision, and returned to 
my hut to get a few glass ornaments, with which I went to 
the market to buy some milk. 

On the 22nd of June, I went to the mosque accompa- 
nied by my guide. The mosque is a square building of 
earth, with doors on three of its sides looking west, north, 
and south. It contains several avenues formed by large 
posts, or pillars, which support the roof. It is not near 
so neatly built as the straw mosques of the Fouta-Dhialon. 
The prayers were very short; but the almamy, or spiritual 
chief, read some passages of the Koran. All the people 
present were very clean in their dress. ‘The women have a 
mosque to themselves, for they are not permitted to enter 
the men’s place of worship. The women’s mosque was not 
much frequented. Our religious service being ended, I saw 
some well-dressed old men proceed to the women’s mosque, 
which is built of straw, and very airy. ‘Thither I was sum- 
moned, together with my guide, and we were both desired 
to sit down in the middle of the assembly. Lamfia was 
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again questioned respecting the circumstances which had 
induced me to travel through the country. The answers of 
my guide were repeated aloud by a crier, in order that they 
might be heard by those who were outside. When his ex- 
amination was ended, one of the old men asked me whether 
I had any more to say, or whether all that Lamfia had said 
was true. I replied that it was. The saracolet, who spoke 
Arabic, and had travelled with us from Baléya, was then 
called in; IL repeated in Arabic all that my guide had first 
stated. ‘The saracolet was. desired to put many questions 
to me; but he got rid of this task by saying that the Arabic 
spoken in my country, was not at all like that which he 
understood. Lamfia was then praised for the manner in 
which he had treated me, and the whole assembly unani- 
mously agreed that I was.a true Musulman. The meeting 
had only been held to make all the inhabitants acquainted 
with my journey through the country, and the circumstances 
which occasioned it. Thus, I had nothing to fear from 
those who might take me for a European. The assembly 
consisted of between a thousand and twelve hundred persons, 
all very well dressed, and there were many more outside 
than in the mosque, whichis very large. We were informed 
that we might retire, and we did not wait to be told so a 
second time. After this examination, I regularly attended 
the mosque in order to: lull suspicion, and when any one 
entered my hut, I-took care to be holding in my hand a leaf 
of the Koran. I frequently saw the saracolet, to whom I 
gave the pair of scissors, which I had promised him on the 
road. He professed a regard for me, and wished to take 
me with him to Ségo. I thought he wished to extort further 
presents from me; but, perhaps, I was somewhat prejudiced 
against him. He and his comrade rested for some days at 
Kankan. I did not wish to go by the way of Ségo, being 
apprehensive of detection there, and, besides, had I gone 
thither, I must, on account of the continual war between 
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the two countries, have renounced all intention of visiting 
Jenné, whither I wished to go. I must confess too, that 
I did not like the assiduous attention of the saracolet. His 
officious kindness appeared to me suspicious, and I deter- 
mined not to put his honesty to the test, feeling pretty 
certain that if I did, I should have reason to repent it. I, 
therefore, allowed him to depart for Kankari, where he was 
to embark on a river which flows into the Dhioliba, and on 
landing, to take the road to Ségo. Following the advice I 
had received from the good old Moor Mohammed, who was 
perfectly acquainted with the country, I resolved to go by 
way of Sambatikila, whence I could proceed to Jenné 
in greater security. I was assured that those who performed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca always took that road, and that a 
Foulah of the Fouta-Toro had even crossed the Bondou, a 
part of the Fouta-Dhialon, Baléya, and Kankan, to reach 
Jenné, by the way of Sambatikila, rather than go by Kaarta 
and Ségo. I had, therefore, only to wait for a guide, and 
a favourable opportunity of availing myself of his services. 

On the 23rd of June, my friend, the saracolet, came to 
inquire after my health. He asked me why I did not 
call to see him in his hut. He seated himself beside me 
on a sheep-skin, and after the usual compliments he 
gave me a small piece of paper, on which there was some 
writing in Arabic characters. This was a grigri, and he 
assured me that as long as I kept it about me, I might 
travel in safety and without fear of illness. I gratefully 
accepted this precious talisman in return for which I gave 
a few charges of gunpowder. 

On the 24th of June, the saracolet again paid mea 
visit. He begged me to write him a charm which would 
make him as rich as the whites. I told him that, having left 
my country very young, I did not understand the art of 
writing charms; but if I did I should of course employ my 
‘skill for my own advantage. However, I told him that I 
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could give him a piece of advice, and if he followed it he 
would certainly grow rich. I reminded him that he had 
often spoken to me of the gold mines of Kankari. “Now,” said 
I, “when you get there, make your slaves dig up the ore, 
and when you have got a certain quantity of gold, take it 
to the christians, and with that talisman you can obtain 
whatever you want.’ He laughed and said he knew of that 
talisman before, but that it was a piece of advice which it 
would be very difficult to follow. I thus got rid of this 
troublesome fellow, and also took my revenge for the false- 
hood he had trumped up with the view of tempting me to 
go to Kankari with him; for I was assured that there was 
no such thing as a gold mine in that place. 

On the 25th of June, I inspected my baggage, which J 
did not keep fastened up. I found that I had been robbed of 
part of my paper. Lamfia continued to show me so much 
kindness, that I could not possibly suspect him. When I 
mentioned the circumstance to him, he seemed greatly asto- 
nished and protested that he was not the thief. He went and 
fetched the things which I had given him, and desired a 
negro, who was in my hut, to returnthem to me. But I 
refused to accept them, observing that I placed too much 
confidence in him to suspect that he had robbed me. He 
then told me that he had seen the Foulah, who was my fel- 
low-lodger in the hut, remmaging among my things; for 
which he (Lamfia) had been very angry with him, and desired 
him never again to touch the Arab’s property. The poor 
Foulah, whom he thus accused, had been gone three days 
on his return to his own country. I passed over this little 
dishonesty in silence. In the evening I went with Lamfia to 
see a negro just arrived from Jenné: this man’s hair was in- 
describably filthy, but in spite of this disadvantage he had 
an air of pretension about him and appeared perfectly self-sa- 
tisfied. He moved his head from one side to another, and 
shook his dirty hair, which was long and platted. I and 
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my guide sat down beside him, and he began to scrutinize 
me with great curiosity, appearing to doubt whether I was 
an Arab. He was told whence I came and that I wished to 
goto Jenné. I inquired of him the distance from that town 
to Kankan, and begged him to inform me what sort of peo- 
ple I should meet with on the road. He assured me posi- 
tively that it was a journey of three months and ten days, 
and when I remarked that it would consequently be neces- 
sary to rest by the way, he told me that, on the contrary, 
the caravans travelled every day. He said that most of the 
tribes between Kankan and Jenné were idolaters, and that 
there were very few Musulmans among them. He assured 
me that I should have many difficulties to encounter; that the 
negroes would take me for a white; and that they had no 
great liking for people of my colour. As for the difficulties, 
which he spoke of, I had made up my mind to meet 
and to surmount them, but I was somewhat startied by the 
length of the journey which I should be obliged to perform on 
foot ; I soon bethought myself, indeed, that the negroes never 
count the time which their journeys take and that this man 
could not know for certain how long he had been on his. I 
was. desirous of setting off as soon as possible, before the 
rains became heavier, but I wanted a guide, and I could not 
find one willing to accompany me to Sambatikila, though I 
promised a handsome present as a reward. I was therefore 
persuaded to wait for an opportunity, which would, I was 
told, soon occur; and I was glad to hear, that there were 
numerous communications between Kankan and the country 
to which I was bound. . 
On. the 29th of June, the saracolets and some Mandin- 
goes prepared to set out on their journey through the woods 
which separate Kankan from the Wassoulo. My saracolet 
friend came to see me, and asked me if I was ready to go with 
him, observing that I should not, for some time, meet with so 
favourable an opportunity for traversing the woods of the 
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Wassoulo, which were infested with robbers. I informed him 
of my resolution of going to Sambatikila, and thence to 
Jenné. After inquiring of some Mandingoes, whether that 
road, with which he was not acquainted, would answer my 
views, he bade me adieu. I confess I was heartily glad to 
be rid of him. Perhaps, as I have said before, I was pre- 
judiced against the saracolets, in consequence of what I had 
seen of their conduct at Sierra-Leone. This man certainly 
appeared to be very obliging, and possibly might not have 
been as great a rogue as the rest; yet I could not prevail 
upon myself to trust him. 

Being resolved to take advantage of the first opportunity 
for departing, I disposed of part of my merchandise, in order 
to lighten my baggage, and sold a flask of powder, and a piece 
of Guinea cloth ; the rest of my property, consisting of silks, 
glass trinkets, amber, and coral, I kept to carry with me. 
I sold the gunpowder and cloth at a profit of sixty per cent. ; 
for I would take nothing in payment but gold, which had 
became extremely scarce in the country since the communica- 
tions between Bouré and Kankan had been interrupted by 
the war. I did not speak the Mandingo language sufficiently 
well to dispose of the things myself, and I commissioned 
Lamfia to transact the business for me. He told me that, to 
make sure of a good sale for his commodities, he was in the 
habit of writing a grigri on a board such as school-boys 
learn to write on; then washing off the writing, he sprinkled 
with the water the articles he wished to dispose of: by this 
method he said he was sure of a good profit. I believe, 
however, that an understanding existed between him and 
the persons who bought. my powder and Guinea cloth, and 
that he gained some little advantage himself by the transac- 
tion. He expressed a desire to purchase my tobacco for 
some trumpery glass trinkets, which he could not otherwise 
dispose of. To persuade me to strike the bargain, he assured 
me that, in the countries through which I was about to pass, 
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tobacco would obtain no price, but that glass ornaments, on 
the contrary, had a very ready sale. In order to get rid of 
his importunity, I made the exchange, and I observed that 
he cheated me, setting a very low value on the tobacco. I 
made a similar exchange with another Mandingo, who treated 
me better. I was told that there was at Wassoulo a saraco- 
let merchant, going to Sambatikila, who must set off in a few 
days. It was determined that Lamfia and I should go and 
join him, and that I should travel the rest of the way with 
him. We agreed to set out after the festival of the Salam, 
which would take place in a few days; but it was ordained 
otherwise as will be seen presently. 

I went several times to the market, which is held twice 
a week in the town of Kankan. I observed in it several 
people from the Wassoulo, Sangaran, and Toron, who come 
to trade in this place. They bring cloth, honey, wax, which 
is carried to our establishments on the coast, cotton, cattle, 
and gold. The inhabitants of Toron are distinguished by 
their dress. It consists of a short yellow coussabe, wide 
trowsers of the same colour, and exceedingly dirty, a large 
round straw hat, and occasionally sandals. They are all 
armed with sabres, which they procure from the Mandingo 
merchants. They have also bows and quivers filled with 
arrows, and they carry lances in their hand. A linen band 
is passed round their waists, to fasten the coussabe, which is 
very short and narrow. ‘They wear beards like the Musul- 
mans, but pay so little attention to cleanliness, that their 
faces appear covered with filth. They use great quantities 
of snuff, and smoke still more; habits which increase their 
natural dirtiness. ‘They,do not smoke while travelling, but 
when they halt they make amends for their self-denial. I 
was told that they meet and pass whole days under the shade 
of large trees, in smoking and conversing with one another. 
They are idolaters. All whom I saw were tall, well made 
men, and of a warlike appearance. They are as black as 
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the Mandingoes, whom, however, they do not resemble in 
features. Their faces are rather round, their noses short, 
though not flat, and their lips thin. I never saw any women 
of that nation, but I presume that their dress is neither 
more elegant nor cleaner than that of the men, con- 
sisting, I suppose, of a piece of their own cotton cloth fasten- 
ed round their waists. These people have woolly hair, and 
wear it platted. The custom of the country allows a man to 
take as many wives as he can support, but the obligation of 
giving a large present to the bride’s mother deters them 
from taking so many wives as they would otherwise do. 
This custom prevails generally among all idolatrous nations. 
Toron is subject to numerous petty chiefs, all independent 
of each other, and possessing despotic authority. The dig- 
nity of chief is hereditary. ‘The people rear large herds of 
oxen and sheep, and keep a great quantity of fowls. Their 
mountainous country furnishes them with honey, of which 
they are extremely fond, and which they bring for sale to the 
market of Kankan. Their fertile soil produces all the ne- 
cessaries of life; and I was told that they bestow great care 
on its cultivation. They grow rice, yams, cassava, pistachio- 
nuts, foigné, maize, and millet. ‘They manufacture a great 
deal of cotton stuff, not more than five inches broad. I have 
seen them wear poniards of their own making, and they 
also make their agricultural implements, but where they get 
the iron I did not learn. The inhabitants of Toron are often 
at war with the people of Kankan, who wish to make 
them embrace the religion of the Prophet. They are natu- _ 
rally brave, and vigorously repel the attacks of the Musul. 
mans, who are not sufficiently strong to keep up a continual 
warfare. 

But to return to the market. It is always well stocked 
with European goods, brought from the coast by Mandingo 
merchants, consisting of muskets, powder, printed calico, 
blue and white Guinea cloth, amber, coral, glass beads, and. 
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hardware. I also saw a good deal of white cloth, manu- 
factured in the Wassoulo ; earthen pots made in the country ; 
all kinds of provisions, such as rice, foigné, yams, cassava, 
&c. Fowls, sheep, oxen, and horses, are brought by the 
inhabitants of other countries. Fire-wood is also sold in 
this market by slaves, who by this traffic procure for them- 
selves a little salt, which is-very dear, but is the principal 
article of barter. I observed that several merchants had 
gold, but they attached great value to it, and exchanged it 
for none but the choicest articles. All the dealers are pro- 
vided with small scales made in the country, and which 
appeared to be tolerably accurate. The seeds of a tree 
which grows in the Fouta-Dhialon, the name of which I 
have forgotten, are used for weights. These seeds are black 
and of the size and shape of corossol seeds, but rather 
heavier. A piece of gold of tne weight of two of these 
seeds is worth six francs. ‘The dealers are never deceived 
by their weights, which are as accurate as ours. ‘The gold, 
which I saw in the Kankan, and which I was told came from 
the mines of Bouré, was made into ear-rings of the value of 
six gourdes. There are also some worth twenty-five gourdes. 
I saw likewise gold in small grains, of the size of shot, and 
even less. These grains were usually kept in quills. Lam- 
fia told me in confidence that the merchants, who possess 
gold, conceal it in grigris covered with tanned hide, which 
they fasten round their necks or arms, by a leather thong. 
They adopt this precaution for fear of being robbed on their 
journeys. Since the theft which had been committed on me, 
I had become suspicious, and I never went out without 
adopting some precaution for the security of what I left 
behind me. Still I went twice a day to the mosque, that I 
might appear extremely pious, for I saw the necessity of 
blinding the negroes, some of whom were not well disposed 
towards me, and declared that I was a white. The Man- 
dingoes are certainly not fond of the whites, and they hold 
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the name of a christian in abhorrence ; and yet they do not 
despise Europeans. It is religious fanaticism alone that 
makes them view us unfavourably, and even if they had dis- 
covered who I was, it is possible that they would not have 
ill-treated me, though they would very probably have robbed 
me, and prevented me from continuing my journey. I found 
the inhabitants of Kankan as troublesome, and as much 
addicted to begging, as those of Cambaya, and not more 
generous. I received only a few colat-nuts from them; but 
the chief certainly made me a present of a bit of meat, at 
the solicitation of Mohammed, a Moor who was settled here. 
I had not asked Mohammed to make this request, but he 
reckoned on getting his share of the feast ; and accordingly 
he and I made a good supper of the chief’s present. 

The 5th of July was the festival of the Salam, which 
is always celebrated with great pomp by the Musulmans. 
Lamfia had on the preceding day asked me whether I in- 
tended to buy any meat to celebrate the festival. I told him, 
that as I had a long journey to perform, with but little to 
defray my expences, it behoved me to be economical, if I 
did not wish to be left on the road: he made no reply, but 
did not appear well pleased. I was present at the festival in 
company with my guide. It was held on an extensive plain 
east of the village, not far from the Milo. In passing through 
the streets, I observed several venerable old men, clothed 
in short scarlet mantles, the edges of which were trimmed 
with a yellow sprigged cotton, in imitation of gold lace. They 
walked separately, and were followed by a numerous train. 
As they proceeded along, they chanted Allah-akhar, Allah- 
akbar, la illa il-Allah, Allah-akbar, &c.; these words were 
repeated by their retinue, which increased in number every 
minute. In their right hands they held lances, and they 
wore red caps on their heads. On arriving at the plain, I 
saw a numerous concourse of people attired in a motley 
variety of costumes. The greater part wore the dress of the 
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country, consisting of a coussabe, trowsers, a pointed cap, and 
sandals. Several of them were bedecked in old scarlet coats 
of the English soldiers, which they had procured at Sierra- 
Leone, or the Gambia: others were wrapped in old European 
cloaks, of various colours, and had European hats on their 
heads. In short, they had bedizened themselves in all the 
rags and tatters they could collect ; and no doubt every one 
had put on his complete full-dress suit, in honour of the im- 
portant occasion. All the men were armed with guns, lances, 
bows, and arrows, which, during prayer, they laid on the 
ground. ‘The old men in the red cloaks arrived, followed by 
crowds of people. The chief soon appeared on horseback, 
escorted by two or three hundred Mandingoes, forming a file 
on each side of him ; these Mandingoes were all armed with 
muskets. A flag of rose-coloured taffeta was borne before 
the chief. The almamy, or spiritual chief, followed Mamadi- 
Sanici, who may be called the chief magistrate: both were 
escorted by a guard, carrying white silk flags, which had in 
the centre a small piece of red, in the form of a heart. 
Mamadi-Sanici was dressed simply, but neatly. The 
almamy, however, was magnificently attired; he wore a fine 
scarlet mantle, trimmed with gold-lace and fringe, which had 
been presented to him by Major Peddie, during his stay at 
Kakondy, on the Rio Nunez ; for, when the Major was setting 
out to explore the interior of Africa, he sent presents to the 
different chiefs, in order to conciliate their favour. 

The old men who wore the red mantles had evidently 
taken a pattern from the almamy’s. The music of the festi- 
val consisted of two large drums, exactly resembling those 
used at Cambaya, which I have already described. The 
almamy repeated the prayer with an air of sincere devotion. 
It was a solemn spectacle to behold so numerous an assembly 
all kneeling in adoration of their God. The prayer being 
ended, the old men in the red cloaks formed a canopy with 
some white pagnes ; beneath the canopy a seat was placed. 
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for the almamy, who, having taken his allotted station, read a 
long prayer in Arabic, of which, certainly, none of his audi- 
tory understood a word. After this prayer, the chief, Ma- 
madi-Sanici, harangued the people, and a man standing by 
his side repeated in aloud voice what he said, that every 
one might hear. I was told that he exhorted his subjects to 
transfer their trade to the Wassoulo, Baléya, and the Fouta- 
Dhialon, adding that the road to Bouré was so extremely 
dangerous, that all dealings in that quarter must be suspended 
until further orders. After this short harangue, the crowd 
hastily retired. So rapid was their movement, that the gates 
were not large enough to allow the people to pass; men and 
horses mingled together in the rush. Women attended 
the festival, but they kept at a respectful distance from the 
men. They likewise joined in prayer. As soon as the cere- 
mony was over, the paschal lamb was slaughtered, and the 
people regaled themselves during the rest of the day: feast- 
ing is indeed the greatest enjoyment of the negroes. Lamfia- 
attended the festival arrayed in my woollen wrapper, and, 
being determined on making a grand display, he held my 
umbrella over his head the whole time, under the pretence of 
shading himself from the sun. Before we left his home, he 
had asked me to attire myself in this manner, but I declined 
it, and told him that he might have the use of the umbrella 
for the occasion. This was market day, and I did not per- 
ceive that it was more thinly attended on account of the 
festival. I went thither to get a little cassava for my guide, 
who began to be less attentive than heretofore ; probably be- 
cause I had no more fine presents to make him, he had given 
me no breakfast. By way of excuse for this neglect, he told 
me, that as it was a festival, and market-day, his women 
were busy ; but we had two who had nothing else to do but 
to prepare the food of the family, and they were supplied 
with wood by the slaves, who pick it up in the fields. 

The rest of the day passed off without any further re- 
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joicing. At supper, which was later than usual, the women 
assembled to take their repast together, and they made 
themselves very merry ; but their games are far from being 
so lively as those of the idolatrous negroes of Baléya and 
Amana. They leaped and danced about the hut and the yard, 
holding a piece of meat in their hand, and biting at it ina 
disgusting manner. Music and dancing are forbidden among 
the Musulmans, and consequently their amusements are far 
from equalling in frolic and gaiety those which prevail 
among the pagans. After supper I was visited by an old 
marabout, who had come from Ségo: he looked at me with 
an expression of great curiosity, and could not help laughing 
at the length of my nose, assuring me that he had never seen 
any thing like it; he lavished benedictions upon me, as 
well as Lamfia, whose behaviour to me he praised highly. 
Lamfia greatly commended my religious zeal. This mara- 
bout confirmed the news which I had heard of a war between 
Ségo and Jenné, and he advised me to go by the way of 
Sambatikila. My host cut off two or three ells of the cloth 
of native manufacture, as a present for the marabout, who 
took care to give him a good dose of flattery. As soon as he 
had received the present, he went off, loading Lamfia with 
fresh benedictions, and praising his generosity. 

On the 6th of July, being alone in my hut, [ took the op- 
portunity to examine my merchandise, which, unfortunately, 
was not under lock and key. I discovered, that some one 
had been meddling with my things, for the packets of glass- 
beads were not tied up in the manner in which I had left 
them ; I immediately looked over carefully all my baggage, 
and, to my mortification, I found that I had been robbed, and 
that my most beautiful beads had disappeared. Fortunately 
I had on the eve of the festival hid my amber, my coral, and 
a little silver, in a small bag, containing cream of tartar and 
purgative salts. The thief had begun to open the bag of salts, 
but when he saw what it contained, he had thrown it aside, 
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and fallen upon the glass beads: a razor, which I had lent on 
the preceding day to Lamfia, to cut his mustaches, and 
which he had often begged me to give to him, had also 
disappeared. This man believed me to be richer than I was. 
He thought that I possessed silver, gold, and a good stock 
of amber and coral; he frequently asked me to sell him 
some, but I always took care to tell him I had none. On 
the day of the festival, I went out to the market, and also 
called upon a Mandingo, who wished to accompany me 
to Jenné and thence to travel to Mecca. He was about 
thirty-five or forty years old, and, notwithstanding his 
zeal for religion, he could not prevail on himself to dis- 
obey his father, who was very averse to his undertaking 
such a journey. Disobedience in such a case might well 
have been excusable, since it arose from a desire to please 
God. 

I took care to let my host know that I was aware of his 
having been alone in my hut: I told him this in the presence 
of several persons, who came to see me. He appeared to 
be much vexed at the loss I had sustained. He made a 
great noise, assuring the Mandingoes who were present, that 
every person had gone out to prayer on the day of the fes- 
tival, and that no one remained in the house but a little 
girl, ten or twelve years old. Not being able to throw the 
blame, as he before did, on the poor Foulah of the Fouta- 
Dhialon, he ordered the young slave to appear, and, ad- 
dressing her in a severe tone, laid hold of both her hands in 
one of his, and threatened to beat her, if she did not name the 
person who had been in the hut during our absence. The 
girl declared that no one had entered, and that she had not 
quitted the hut. Lamfia then suspended his threats, lest 
the girl might say something to criminate himself. He 
loosed her hands, and said to the by-standers, that it was 
impossible I could have been robbed. I was pretty sure that 
this theft had not been committed by strangers; for I took 
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the precaution, previously to going to prayer, to deposit my 
things in the millet jar, and no one besides Lamfia saw me 
do so. I did not at this moment. mention to him the razor, 
which was also missing; but he continued to make a great 
disturbance, and to threaten the little slave, who, however, 
came off at last with the fright, as I did with the loss of my 
glass beads. When I reflected on the kind interest which 
this man had evinced for me, I could not fix my suspicions 
on him; and I secretly accused his wives, who had often 
appeared to wish for my glass ornaments. As for Lamfia, he 
constantly repeated that I could not have known how much 
merchandise I had, and that I certainly had not been robbed. 
This excited my indignation, and I looked angrily at him. 
He cast down his head, being unable to face me, and, from 
that moment, I deemed him guilty. I no longer accused 
any one but him, and determined to keep a vigilant look-out 
for the future. _In the evening, he asked me very coolly if I 
intended to go the mosque: I replied, that I wished very 
much to go, but that I was apprehensive for the safety of the 
rest of my things, as the thief might not perhaps be so 
moderate as on the former occasion. At this he again hung 
down his head like a criminal. However, I endeavoured not 
to let my just suspicions be observed, or at least, not so as 
to make them be talked of abroad, which might have been 
attended with fatal consequences to myself: but, in spite of 
my caution, the affair became known. Being unable to stay 
continually at home to watch my property, I sent for a 
padlock to put on my bag. Lamfia, who still wished to 
appear extremely complaisant, took upon himself the trouble 
of making this purchase. I fixed the padlock on my bag, 
and, when I turned the key in his presence, he said to me, 
«< Now, you will no longer run any risk of being robbed.” — 
“ Yes,” T replied, “ but that will not bring back my glass 
beads. It is now too late; I should have put a lock on my 
baggage sooner, if I had not thought that every thing was 
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safe with you.” He felt this reproach, and was visibly 
affected by it, but endeavoured to extricate himself from his 
embarrassment, by disputing the fact of the robbery, and 
observing, that a thief would not have been content with 
part of my goods, but have carried off the whole. This way 
of talking, however, served to confirm my suspicion ; because, 
if the thief had been a stranger, he would probably have 
taken all, but he, fearing the consequences of detection, had 
pilfered only a part, in the hope that the loss would escape 
my notice. 

The situation became painful; he feared that, if I 
continued much longer in the place, my complaints might 
be attended with more disagreeable effects to himself; he 
was therefore anxious to hasten our departure. In the even- 
ing I went with him to take leave of the mansa, and, though 
perfectly convinced that he had robbed me, I resolved to 
travel through the forest with him, rather than take the 
chance of being worse served by another guide. We did 
not find the chief at home, as he had gone to the ourondé 
to inspect his slaves. We therefore postponed our farewell 
interview until the following morning. On the same day 
the women and children assembled about me in the yard, 
and pretended to shew me glass beads similar to those I had 
lost. Lamfia affected not to notice these insults, fearing, 
perhaps, a new altercation with me. I stifled my displea- 
sure, and waited patiently to see the end of this scene, with- 
out shewing any anger, which I was certain would only 
serve to prolong it. I had eaten nothing all day, and a little 
after sun-set, he gave me some rice very well prepared. 
Previously to this affair, he always took care to order his 
supper to be got ready early, that we might take that meal 
together a little before the sun went down, because, as he 
said, the Arabs do not like late suppers. Indeed, I could 
not but feel grateful for the attention he had hitherto paid 
me. When I fell asleep during the day in my hut, I was 
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often surprised on awaking, to find pistachio-nuts roasted 
and properly prepared, laid down beside me. I was also 
indebted to him for always taking my part against any one 
who wished to injure me. I was nevertheless destined to be 
the dupe of his assiduities. 

On the 7th of July we repaired again to the house of 
the mansa, to take leave of him, but he was still absent. 
On our way home I said to Lamfia, perhaps imprudently, 
that the thief had also taken the razor with which he had 
shaved himself on the day before the festival. He replied in 
a very confident manner, that he considered this impossible, 
and that it was certainly in my sack. 

On our return to the hut, he begged me, in the pre- 
sence of the Mandingo, to examine my baggage once more. 
After various useless searches, long discussions, and many 
goings and comings, the razor was at length found in the 
millet jar, where I am certain it had been that moment put, 
in the hope of persuading me that it had not been stolen but 
mislaid. Lamfia wished to restore it to me, but I would not 
take it, telling him that I wished to have at the same time, 
all the things I had lost. At this observation he ap- 
peared very much disconcerted. ‘Two old men advised me 
to complain to the chief, if the thief did not immediately 
restore every thing he had taken. I seized the idea, and 
threatened to adopt it. He was alarmed, and requested me 
to wait a little. After a moment’s reflexion he observed, that 
as I had been robbed under his roof, and as my person and 
property had been entrusted to his care by the chief of 
Cambaya, I was under his responsibility, and he there- 
fore considered himself bound to make good whatever I had 
lost. On this condition 1 promised silence; but, finding that 
he was in no hurry to keep his word, and fearing to be plun- 
dered a third time, I followed the advice of several old men, 
who accompanied me to the chief of the district, to beg of 


him to give me a lodging, until an opportunity should occur 
VOL. I. T 
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for travelling across the forest of Wassoulo. Lamfia, who 
accompanied us, carried my sack. He had already several 
times proposed to go to the mansa, to submit to an ordeal, 
which consisted in passing a red-hot iron across the tongue. 
The person accused is acquitted if the iron do not burn him, 
but in that case the accuser is obliged to submit to the same 
ordeal. Judgment is pronounced against the party who re- 
fuses to undergo the operation. If it be the prosecutor, he 
must make reparation by giving the accused a present; if 
the latter, he must restore the value of what he is thus found 
guilty of stealing. This absurd custom, which ignorance 
has established, prevails throughout the whole of western 
Africa. 

We found the chief in the midst of business. He was 
presiding over the council of elders, assembled at the wo- 
men’s mosque. We entered a hut, and soon afterwards the 
judges arrived. A native of Kankan, who knew something 
of Arabic, acted as my interpreter; [ asked him to perform 
this office for me, as I did not understand the Mandingo 
sufficiently to make myself understood. He declared to the 
assembly, in terms which appeared to me very forcible, the 
manner in which I had been robbed ; mentioning every par- 
ticular, even the razor scene. Lamfia maintained, with great 
boldness, that I had not been robbed; he reverted once 
more to the loss of my paper, still accusing the absent Fou- 
lah. My interpreter answered, and stated in my name, that 
I could never sufficiently express the sense I entertained of 
the kind reception I had experienced from the inhabitants of 
Fouta-Dhialon, on my passage through their country ; that 
so far from cheating me, they had behaved to me with the 
most generous hospitality ; that there was no doubt that 
the person who had stolen my glass beads had also taken 
the paper. Lamfia, to justify himself, and defend his cha- 
racter, proposed to submit to the ordeal of red-hot iron, 
which often takes place among the people without any ap- 
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peal to the judge. ‘The mansa, however, ordered him to be 
silent. ‘This chief, with whom I asked leave to lodge, ad- 
vised me to remain with my present host, as he was to de- 
part in two days, with a number of other merchants, to 
traverse the forests of Wassoulo.* I suspected that the 
mansa was afraid of being put to the expense of maintain- 
ing me, and I did not insist further on taking up my resi- 
dence with him. I replied that I would rather return to 
Fouta-Dhialon than remain longer with this man, and I re- 
quested to be permitted to live with the worthy old Moor, 
who had continued to pay me amicable visits, and with 
whom I had always been on good terms. To this the as- 
sembly gave a unanimous consent. I left all my baggage 
under the care of the mansa, until a place should be pro- 
cured for me in which I could lock it up safely. He urged 
me, with an air of kindness, to take my woollen wrapper 
to lay over me at night, observing that I should probably 
be cold. 

I returned to my old quarters to get some medicines 
which I had left, because Mamadi-Sanici had desired me to 
prescribe for him. I took a negro with me, as 1 feared I 
should be insulted if I went alone ; for, though most of the 
people took my part, and were indignant at Lamfia’s con- 
duct, I was apprehensive that his passion, excited by the 
scene which had just passed, would lead him to some excess. 
My precaution was not taken in vain, for he received me 
very ill, and made a good deal of difficulty in giving me 
what I demanded. He would have driven me from his hut, 
and even went so far as to attempt to strike me; but several 
persons who were present, interfered, and condemned his 
behaviour. In his fury he said, what he himself had a thou- 
* sand times contradicted, that I was a christian, who was en- 


* The caravans assemble to travel in a body through these woods, 
which are infested with robbers. 
T 2 
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deavouring to penetrate into the east, to take advantage of 
the Musulmans and to overreach them. 

This scene, which I had foreseen, but which I could 
not avoid, vexed me exceedingly, for I was afraid it might 
lead to unpleasant consequences. However,"no attention was 
paid to Lamfia’s fury ; he was looked upon as a rogue irri- 
tated at finding himself discovered; and I was told not to 
mind his accusations. I endeavoured to interest the natives 
in my behalf, pointing out to them my critical situation, 
alone and almost destitute in a strange country, and to 
crown my misfortunes, speaking the language but imperfect- 
ly. Many appeared to pity me, and these were the most 
zealous followers of the Prophet. I then went to the hum- 
ble hut of my new host, who received me in the best manner 
he could. He even offered me the mat on which he was 
himself accustomed to lie; but this I objected to take, being 
reluctant to deprive the old man of it. He insisted however 
that I should have it, observing that it became me as a stran- 
ger to yield to him, and allow him, a native of the country, 
to do the honours of his little hut in his own way. I par- 
took of his frugal supper, consisting of a small plate of tau, 
with some good gombo sauce, seasoned with salt. How 
happens it that, in every country, the poor man is always 
the most charitable? Because, being himself unfortunate, 
he measures another’s wants by his own. 

On the morning of the 8th of July, the chief sent for 
me, and I and the Moor Mohammed went to him. He was 
visiting the alkali, * a Foulah of the Wassoulo, settled at 
Kankan. He was one of the richest men in the town, and 
was also a member of the council. I found three or four 
Mandingoes of rank, who accompanied Mamadi-Sanici. An 
account was given to all present of the theft that had been 
committed upon me, and I took notice that Lamfia’s good 


* The title of a chief. 
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conduct to me, up to the time of the discovery of the rob- 
bery, was mentioned in terms of praise. It was decided 
that, as no proofs could be brought against him, he could not 
be punished ; a decision which I thought very just. I was 
informed that the alkali was to be my host, because the 
sherif Mohammed was poor, and had no rice to give me; 
and, it was added, that the hut which I should occupy was 
protected by a lock and key; so that I need not fear any 
further -depredation. The persons present then expressed 
a desire to examine my effects, alleging, as a reason for so 
doing, that in case of my being robbed again they might 
know what I possessed. I was not thankful to them for 
this precaution; nevertheless, though much against my 
inclination, I displayed my merchandise, taking good care 
to hide my notes, lest they might give rise to suspicion. 
Every thing was closely examined; the glass beads were 
counted and the cloth was measured. They did not however 
find my amber, for I had concealed it among some cream of 
tartar. I opened the packet which contained it, and shewed 
them the white powder, which they tasted, supposing it to 
be sugar. When undeceived, they were very anxious that I 
should give them some medicine : all declaring themselves to 
be unwell. After having examined every thing, they allow- 
ed me to pack up my goods, and none of them asked me 
for any thing except medicine. A but was assigned to me, 
and I placed my property under lock and key, in a store- 
house, which was attached to my dwelling, a thing I had 
not before seen in the country. I was very well attended 
to, and supplied with every thing I could possibly want ; 
but, as I did not wish to live at any one’s expence, I pro- 
posed to buy rice, for myself at the market. ‘This was op- 
posed, however, and I was told that I should want for nothing. 

This new host being very devout, I took care to be ex- 
_ceedingly attentive to prayers. But I impatiently looked for 
an opportunity to depart; and I was induced to hope that one 
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would shortly occur. The rains had begun to be frequent ; 
not a day passed over without a storm, and I was continual- 
ly tormented by the thought that the country through which 
I should have to travel would be flooded. But even this 
was less distressing than the idea of staying in a place, where 
the quarrel which I had had with Lamfia promised me no 
security for the future. I was afraid that his ill-will towards 
me might give rise to something unpleasant. However, I 
was very comfortable with mry new host, who was very rich, 
and much more generous than the generality of Mandingoes. 
He possessed numerous herds of oxen and cows, which sup- 
plied him with abundance of excellent milk. He often sent 
me some of it, together with a déguet, (a sort of couscous) 
an attention which no Mandingo had before paid me, with 
the exception of a sherif of the country, who gave me a 
little milk, because, as he said, we were relations. I was a 
neighbour to the Moor Mohammed, and every evening we 
took our supper together. He often came to bear me com- 
pany, and he helped to while away my tedious hours, by 
introducing me to ali his friends. This good old man, who 
was about sixty, was short, and had the features of an Arab ; 
he was inconceivably active, and talked much, and with great 
rapidity. His wife, who was a negress, had borne hima 
son, who was at that time between twelve and fifteen years 
old. The lad was a poor looking creature, and his delicate 
health caused much anxiety to his old father. The mother 
was extremely industrious ; she cooked all the victuals, and 
attended to the household concerns. Mohammed had a 
slave, whom he employed in cultivating a little garden, which 
surrounded his habitation. ‘Three huts, built upon a piece 
of ground which the alkali had given him, served for the 
dwelling of himself and family. He had no field to culti- 
vate, and his only resource was to go from place to place, 
asking the Mandingoes for rice, foigné, salt, meat, &c. 
for the maintainance of his family. In the middle of his 
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garden he had a beautiful orange-tree, which bore very fine 
fruit. He told me he was sorry the oranges were not ripe 
enough for me to taste them. His poverty, together with 
the disinterested hospitality which he had extended to me, 
interested me exceedingly. I regretted that I could not 
meliorate his condition; but I forced him to accept a few 
small presents, for which he testified his gratitude in the 
warmest terms. Mamadi-Sanici sent to ask me for a reme- 
dy to give to one of his wives, who had sore eyes. I did not 
know what to give him, but as it was to my interest nct to 
refuse him any thing, I put a little volatile alkali in water, 
and directed the eyes to be bathed with it, thinking that at 
all events it could do noharm. My presence, however, was 
required, and I went and bathed the patient’s eyes myself. 
The mansa took the opportunity of asking me for an ap- 
plication for a bad foot, with which he had been afflicted for 
some years. I prescribed poultices of purslain, which grows 
spontaneously all over the country. The diseases which I 
observed to prevail among the people were ulcers on the 
legs, fevers, leprosy, elephantiasis, and goitre. I also no- 
ticed that several negroes had large white marks, of the 
colour of our skin, on their arms and legs, which I was told 
arose from ill health. I conjectured that they were marks 
of leprosy. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Further account of Kankan and its environs.—Council of elders.—State 
of trade, and civilization.—Kissi.—Bouré.—Trade between Bouré and 
Bamako, Yamina, Ségo, Sansanding, and Jenné.—Working of gold 
mines.—Establishment of Bamako.—Passage of the Milo, and several 
other tributary rivers of the Dhioliba. 


THE season was advancing. It was now the middle of July, 
and in August it becomes almost impossible to travel, the 
country being then entirely flooded: I was beginning to be 
very uneasy, when, fortunately, an opportunity occurred of 
starting for Sambatikila. I bargained with a Poulh* of the 
Fouta-Dhialon, who agreed to carry my luggage as far as 
the Wassoulo, for three heads of tobacco, worth about ten or 
twelve sous. My new guide, whose name was Arafanba, had 
a high reputation for piety ; he appeared very obliging, and 
I was indebted to Mamadi-Sanici for recommending him. 
Our departure was fixed for the 16th of July ; but before quit- 
ting Kankan I will give some further description of the place. 

Kankan, the capital of a district of the same name, 
is a small town, situated at the distance of two gunshots 
from the left bank of the Milo, a fine river, flowing from 
the south, and fertilizing the country of Kissi, where it has 
its source. It runs to the N. E.: and discharges itself intothe . 
Dhioliba, two or three days’ journey from Kankan. It is 
broad, deep, and fit for the navigation of canoes, drawing 
six or seven feet water. In the month of August it over- 
flows, and fertilizes the neighbouring country. The follow- 
ing are the names of the villages which, as I was informed, 
are dependent on Kankan: Carfamoudeya, Diocana, Bouca- 


* Poulh and Foulah are the same. 
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lan, Nafadi, Bacouco, Foussé, Sofino, Dio-Samana, and 
Kiémorou. The town is surrounded by fine thick quickset 
hedges, which protect it much better than a mud or earth 
wall. It has two entrances, one on the west, and the other 
on the east. The population does not amount to more than six 
thousand ; it is situated in a fertile plain of grey sand. None 
but very small hills are visible in the distance. In every 
direction there are small villages, or ourondés, for the slaves. 
These villages are ornaments to the country, for they are 
surrounded by fine plantations, where yams, maize, rice, 
foigné, onions, pistachio-nuts, and gombo are grown in 
abundance. 

The inhabitants of Kankan are governed by a chief, 
called the Dougou-tigui, who never pronounces any decision 
without first convoking the council of elders, which usually 
meets in the mosque, and at which I was often present. The 
greatest silence prevails at these meetings; and, contrary to 
the usual practice of the negroes, each speaks in his turn, 
and those that do not conduct themselves properly are 
turned out. They are always very cautious in coming toa 
decision: they are afraid of committing an error, and there- 
fore, deliberate leisurely. They are all Mahometans, and 
entertain a mortal hatred of pagans or infidels. 

A market is held at Kankan three times a week, 
and, as I have before observed, all sorts of merchandise 
and necessaries of life are sold there. The Mandingoes 
are all traders, and travel a great deal. They go on foot 
to Sierra-Leone, Kakondy, Gambia, Senegal, and even to 
Jenné. Many of them spoke to me of M. Potin, a mer- 
chant at Senegal, and of M. Joffret, who belongs to the 
French factory at Albréda, on the Gambia. Their proximity 
to Bouré renders the people very rich, for they bring large 
quantities of gold from that country. In time of peace the 
women of Kankan go to Bouré to sell rice, millet, and various 
other articles of food, which they barter for gold. The 
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men go to Kissi, where they procure handsome slaves, who 
are purchased each at the price of a cask of gunpowder, 
(containing twenty-five pounds) a bad musket (worth five 
gourdes) and four yards of pink silk. A Mandingo who pos- 
sesses a dozen slaves may live at his ease without tra- 
velling, merely by taking the trouble to superintend them. 

A brisk trade is carried on between the Kankan and the 
neighbouring countries, and it receives from the Wassoulo 
white cloth of native manufacture, which is highly valued in 
commerce ; the inhabitants possess some hairy sheep, goats 
and abundance of horned cattle. These last are not so large 
as ours, and have a hump on the back, like those belonging 
to the Moors who inhabit the banks of the Senegal. The 
country also furnishes handsome horses, which, however, are 
far from attaining the excellence of the Arabians. I saw at 
the alkali’s a mare which cost five slaves and two oxen; 
it was the finest animal I had met with throughout this part 
of Africa. ‘The people reara great quantity of poultry, and 
their cattle supply them with plenty of milk. 

In their household affairs they are particularly neat 
and clean, and they are always dressed in very white cloth. 
They manufacture fine calico from the cotton which the 
women spin ; they seldom sell it, but use it for their own gar- 
ments. Each habitation is surrounded by a fence of straw 
or a thorn hedge. Within this enclosure are the huts, and on 
the outside of it is a small garden, in which the women and 
children cultivate maize and some tobacco. ‘The streets are 
broad and clean, and the town is shaded by numerous date- 
trees, papaws, bombaces, and baocbabs. 

At the distance of three days’ journey south of Kankan 
is situated the first village of the Sangaran, the name of 
which I have forgotten. Six days’ journey further on, across 
the Sangaran, lies the beautiful country of Kissi, which must 
not be confounded with Kissi-kissi, in the neighbourhood 
of Sierra-Leone. Lamfia, who made several journeys thither 
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for the purpose of buying slaves, told me that the country 
is interspersed with mountains, and watered by numerous 
streams. The soil is very fertile, and the inhabitants culti- 
vate a great quantity of rice, yams, foigné, and every ne- 
cessary of life. They are all idolaters, and, like the Bamba- 
ras, they make incisions on their faces and other parts of 
their bodies. I saw several of them at Kankan, and I re- 
marked that they all had very sharp and white teeth. Their 
hair, like that of the Mandingoes, is woolly, but they are 
lighter in colour; their noses are rather aquiline, their lips 
thin, and their faces nearly oval. The country is divided 
into several small states, which are governed by independent 
chiefs, who often wage war against one another for the sake of 
slaves, whom they sell at a high price. Some of these bar- 
barians make it a business to lurk behind bushes, in order to 
surprise the unfortunate negro husbandmen in their fields, 
and mercilessly carry them off for immediate sale. 

At the distance of a day and a half to the S.S. E. of 
Kankan is Toron, inhabited by idolatrous negroes, of whom I 
hhave before spoken. At two days’ journey to the east, is the 
beautiful country of Wassoulo inhabited by Foulahs. At four 
days’ (or perhaps five) to the N.}N.E. of this city, de- 
scending the Milo, you perceive, the country of Bouré three 
quarters of a day’s journey distant, up the Tankisso, upon the 
right bank of which it is situated. I will give in a few words 
the information obtained from the negroes respecting this 
country. The city of Bouré is the chief town of the country 
bearing the same name. ‘Tintigyan, Bougoreya, Fataya, 
Setiguia, and Docadila, are dependencies of it. These villages 
are not far distant from the Tankisso ; for I was assured that 
the slaves carried thither upon their heads the goods brought 
by vessels, and make several trips ina day. The country of 
Bouré, the Mandingoes told me and they had visited it, is 
covered by hills, in which are many very abundant gold 
mines. The natives, who daily work them, are ignorant 
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of the extent of these riches. Slaves are continually occupied 
in raising the earth; they employ for this purpose, baskets 
made of the branches of trees: the women wash this earth in 
calabashes ; they use a great deal of water, and after shaking 
it well, they pour it off; thus, after several washings, the par- 
ticles of gold are deposited at the bottom of the calabash, 
and are collected with great care: this gold is melted and 
formed into rings or ingots. By this imverfect process, it 
may be supposed that a considerable quantity of gold remains 
in the washed earth; but they are not acquainted with the 
means of extracting it. Although the soil of Bouré is very 
fertile, no cultivation whatever is carried on: the inhabitants 
buy every thing of their neighbours; rice, millet, pistachio- 
nuts, pimento, every thing is bought with gold: they have 
horned cattle, and they breed some poultry. Before the 
war, Kankan furnished them largely with provisions, but, the 
communication being interrupted, no more are brought. 

Bouré has a considerable commerce with Bamaka, which 
is Six or eight days’ journey distant, down the Dhioliba. The 
Moors carry to this country large quantities of salt and other 
merchandise which they exchange. The gold of Bouré cir- 
culates throughout the whole interior, and finds its way to 
the French and English settlements on the coasts; while 
Jenné, which was formerly considered as the country most 
plentifully supplied with this precious metal, has none except- 
ing what is brought from this rich tract: Sansanding, 
Yamina, and Sego, are similarly circumstanced. Opposite 
to Bamako, it is said, there is a cataract which the Mandin- 
goes call Fada; but, according to the accounts I have received, 
it is not very high, asthe canoes can descend and ascend by a 
tow-line without even discharging their cargoes: this is the 
case during the swelling of the waters, when the cataract 
must be entirely covered. 

The Mandingoes of Sansanding and Yamina and many 
saracolets carry to Bouré salt and European merchandise. 
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A well supplied market is held every day. This country is 
inhabited by Dhialonkés, who are partly idolaters; they have 
an absolute chief, who has the reputation of being a great 
warrior: he has many slaves employed in working the mines ; 
and, besides the large quantity of gold that his labourers 
procure for him, each proprietor who digs for ore is obliged 
to give him half the produce of the day’s work. ‘This chief 
was at this time making war upon the large villages situated 
on the banks of the river. Sansando, a considerable place, 
and capital of several smaller ones, held him in check ; this 
village is almost opposite to Bouré, upon the right bank of the 
Dhioliba; it is also inhabited by idolatrous Dhialonkés. 
This war, or rather this pillage, did much injury to commerce. 
The canoes, which arrived loaded with merchandise, were 
often plundered by the inhabitants of Sansando, who are ex- 
tremely envious of the wealth of Bouré. Boucary is the name 
of the chief of this rich country: although not a zealous 
Musulman, he treats with respect all persons of that religion, 
particularly the marabouts or priests. He has the utmost 
confidence in grigris, and never travels without having his 
clothes covered with them. Naturally very suspicious, he 
has several dwellings, and never sleeps twice in succession 
at the same : he has a great number of wives. At the gate of 
his court yard there is a triple guard, and, before any one 
can reach his presence, he must pass through five or six more 
houses equally weil guarded. At this moment he was also at 
war with the village of Damsa, inhabited by pagans and 
situated upon the Milo, between Kankan and Bouré, which 
intercepted the communication between the two districts. It is 
desirable that attempts should be made to establish a factory 
at Bamako; this post would command the commerce of the 
interior, by attracting the produce of the gold mines, which is 
exported in part to Kakondy, the Gambia, and Sierra-Leone. 
Senegal, on account of its distance, cannot participate in this 
traffic, because the Mandingo merchants would be obliged to 
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traverse Kankan, Baléya, Fouta-Dhialon, Bondou, Fouta- 
Toro, and part of Cayor or of the Walo country, to arrive 
there. It would, in the first instance, be requisite to ascertain 
the distance between Bamako and the point of the Senegal to 
which vessels can ascend—I mean above the rock of Felou. 
After having established a factory near this cataract, another 
should be formed where the river ceases to be navigable. It 
is to be presumed that from this second station at Bamako it 
would not be more than eight or ten days’ journey ; and from 
this important point the caravans of salt and of European 
commodities would proceed to Bamako. It is perhaps to be 
feared, that the natives would oppose this plan; but they 
might soon be brought to think more favourably, by shewing 
them the great advantages to be derived from the arrange- 
ment, and by paying them annual duties: the conduct of 
these people will always be governed by interest. The Moors, 
who carry on the greater part of this commerce which en- 
riches them, would oppose to the utmost of their power this 
project of an establishment; but the duties that would be 
paid to the negro king would smooth away all difficulties ; 
for the Moors pay no tribute whatever. 

On the 16th of July, about nine in the morning, after 
having made a slight breakfast of rice, we prepared to set off ; 
I presented to my host a little tin drinking mug, which he 
seemed to wish for, and with which he was very much 
delighted. After having escorted me to the end of the village, 
he left me with his benediction. I was accompanied by 
old Mohammed, who had shown me much kindness during 
my residence at Kankan; he had often told me that if he and 
his son were alone he would come with me to Jenné. We 
travelled about a mile to the east, across a plain, where we saw 
many little owrondés, surrounded by flourishing fields of maize. 
We arrived on the banks of the Milo, which I found very 
rapid, and as broad again as when I saw it before. We 
crossed it, with our baggage, in a canoe about fifty feet long 
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and exceedingly narrow; it was formed of two trunks of 
trees, united lengthwise and fastened together with cords; it 
was about eleven o’clock when we reached the right bank. 
The good Moor testified great regret at parting and after 
having broken in two a colat-nut, which we ate together, he 
left me with good wishes for the success of my journey ; 
when he was a little way from the bank, he turned his head 
towards me, bade me adieu once more, and wished me a 
speedy return to my country. 

We left the banks of the river, and directed our course 
to the east for a couple of miles, through a well cultivated 
country. In some places I perceived, on a level with the 
ground, red and porous rocks, which appeared to be of the 
same nature as those at Sierra-Leone. We crossed a large ri- 
vulet on a very tottering bridge, which was rather dangerous 
to the merchants, who were all laden; one of them, having 
happily arrived at the further end of the bridge, could not 
keep his balance any longer, and fell into the water; but 
received no injury: this stream falls into the Milo. We 
halted at Sofino, a village dependent upon Kankan, and 
inhabited by Wassoulo Foulahs ; the country is for the most. 
part covered with nédés and cés; the land round the village 
is well cultivated, and more attention is paid to agriculture 
than at Kankan. We took up our abode in a hut, the inside 
walls of which appeared to have been whitewashed, whether 
with lime or not I could not tell, but it looked like it. We 
roasted some pistachio-nuts, which we ate while we were 
waiting till it should be time to set off; we were to travel 
by night through the woods, which are said to be infested by 
robbers. Our little caravan was composed of fourteen 
persons, Foulahs, Mandingoes, and saracolets. It might 
be about half past one when we set off, and the weather was 
cool, dark, and foggy. We proceeded eastward, walking 
at a great rate, and in perfect silence, lest we should be 
overheard by robbers, who would infallibly have stripped us. 
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We penetrated into the woods, and journeyed on through 
herbage of such height as to be above our heads. We came 
to the dwellings of a few Foulahs, whose appearance was 
not prepossessing, either as to countenance or dress ; their 
clothes were hanging in rags, and, though they were almost 
a quarter of an inch thick in filth, we could still perceive 
that they had once been yellow. Their faces were adorned 
with a bushy beard, which was likewise very filthy, and their 
noses were disgustingly full of snuff. ‘These are detached 
families, engaged in cultivating rice, yams, foigné, and 
pistachios: the soil is black and fertile; I never met with 
any at Kankan which was equally productive. We bought 
of these Foulahs a few yams for supper, for which we gave 
them tobacco and some glass ware. ‘They looked at me with 
some curiosity, and when we left them they told us to 
beware of the caffres (infidels), who were very numerous 
in the woods. At nightfall we were overtaken by rain, 
which rendered our journey much more fatiguing and trou- 
blesome than it had been. ‘To complete our discomfort, it 
became very dark, and we walked without knowing where 
we were setting our feet; towards eight o’clock we had lost 
our road, and were forced to stop. We sat down under the 
trees, with the rain pouring upon our backs, and not daring 
to cough or clear our throats for fear we should bring robbers 
upon us; we were silent and sad. A little before night we 
had seen three men without baggage and armed; they were 
sitting on the ground and held their guns on their knees ; 
this attitude, and the expression of their countenances had 
rendered us a little suspicious of their intentions, but our 
number no doubt deterred them, and they were afraid that 
they should not be strong enough. At Kankan, I had been 
told that robbers continually attack the Mandingoes who 
traverse these woods, but never the caravans of saracolets, 
because they know that the latter carry guns, and that the 
Mandingoes are unarmed: the saracolets, when they cross 
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the forest, always make it resound with numerous discharges 
of musquetry. 

When the rain was over we contrived to light a fire, 
though not without some trouble; one of my companions 
tore off a bit of his pagne, laid powder upon it, and then 
putting it under the lock of his gun, contrived to set fire to 
it. We cut off a few branches of trees, to make a sort of hut 
to shelter us for the rest of the night; the rain had no sooner 
ceased, than we were beset by swarms of mosquitoes, which 
gave us no rest. Two of our companions, armed with 
poniards and lances, went in search of water, with a 
vessel which we had brought for that purpose ; when our fire 
was lighted, we cooked upon the embers four yams and a few 
pistachios for supper, and, after this frugal repast, we 
stretched ourselves on wet leaves round the fire. As nearly 
as I can calculate, we had then travelled twelve miles from 
Sofino, in an easterly direction, over a good, but. rather 
gravelly soil. The rain prevented me from using my sandals, 
and I was forced to walk barefoot over the gravel which 
gave me great pain. While I was lying by the fire, I could 
not help reflecting upon the suffering and fatigues I should 
have to endure, if I continued my journey during the season 
when the rain is perpetual; I thought also of the danger 
there would have been in venturing through these woods 
with no companion but Lamfia, who had proposed that I 
should do so, and would very likely have plundered me 
without mercy. I had time, in the silence of this vast 
wilderness, to indulge my melancholy reflexions, which were 
interrupted only by the notes of some night birds, and by 
the croaking of frogs. This was a dreadful night; I got 
no sleep, and I thought that it would never be morning. 

On the 17th of July, day-light at last appeared, dissi- 
pating the vapours of the atmosphere, and reviving all 
nature. We ate some of the roasted yams, which we had 
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over from the preceding night, and after this light meal we 
set off towards the east, and crossed a large rivulet by a 
bridge that was nearly in ruins; every moment we were 
in danger of falling into the water, but we got over in safety ; 
it was constructed on the same principle as that at Cambaya. 
The inundation of this stream, the banks of which are well- 
wooded, covered all the neighbouring country; the water 
was up to our knees, and we walked with great pain, on 
account of the gravel which cut our feet. 

In the course of the day we crossed eight large streams, 
which are all tributaries to the Dhioliba. The soil is every 
where much the same, but the country was rather less 
wooded than what we had seen the evening before. We 
found plenty of nédés and cés, and I also remarked some 
ferruginous stones. We travelled at a very quick pace, and 
only halted when our porters were exhausted; we then ate 
a few raw pistachio-nuts to refresh us. I had great diffi- 
culty to keep up to this speed; fortunately, however, it did 
not rain that day. The road was still so covered with water 
from yesterday’s rain, that I could not wear my sandals; 
I suffered sadly from the gravel, and my left heel was quite 
raw. At six in the evening we arrived thoroughly fatigued 
at Diécoura, the first village of Wassoulo, surrounded with 
a wall eight or ten feet high, and containing eight or nine 
hundred inhabitants. 

We had travelled twenty-four miles, in an easterly direc- 
tion, since morning ; and, finding ourselves in the Wassoulo 
territory, we bore to the E.S.E. for six miles more, over a 
good soil, capable of producing excellent crops. When we 
arrived at Diecoura, I sat down upon an ox-hide, which had 
been spread under an orange-tree in front of our hut. The 
inhabitants assembled in crowds to see me; they looked at 
me with great curiosity, but did not teaze me with trouble- 
some questions, as the Mandingoes had done. They seemed 
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to agree with the description of them given by the inhabit- 
ants of Kankan, that is to say, to be exceedingly mild in 
their manners. ‘They are pagans. ‘The men use large pipes, 
with a tube as thick as a man’s little finger, and three feet 
long; they are of earthenware, of a grey colour, and very 
well glazed; the bowl is as big as a coffee-cup, and the de- 
signs upon them were so well executed that I could scarcely 
believe that they had been made in the country; the evidence 
was so strong, however, that I was at last convinced. ‘The 
inhabitants were very inquisitive, and wanted to know who I 
was, and whither I was going; but they did not teaze me. 
They are naturally lively, and amuse themselves under the 
great bombaces, where I saw all the young people assembled ; 
they had a band of music, such as I had not before met with; 
twenty musicians were performing at once, upon separate 
instruments, several of which were made of wood, hollowed, 
and covered with sheep-skin. Mungo Park found a similar 
musical instrument amongst the Mandingoes to the north 
of the Dhioliba, which he describes as being made of an 
elephant’s tusk; these, however, were of wood; they are 
twelve to fourteen inches long, and in the shape of a very 
straight horn ; at the narrow end there is a hole on one side 
to blow into; and they produce very harmonious tones with 
this instrument. They have also a great drum and a tam- 
bourine, made of a small calabash, covered with sheep-skin, 
with iron rings round the rim, which make an agreeable 
jingling. ‘Two little negroes, gaily dressed, with plumes on 
their heads, were jumping in cadence, and accompanied the 
music by striking two pieces of iron together; they were 
dressed almost like the little French tumblers. 

The leaders of the band of musicians wore cloaks adorned 
with Guinea fowl’s feathers, and they had ostrich plumes on 
their heads; many of them were shaking, in cadence, a 
round calabash, with a handle six inches long, and covered 
with net-work, containing some large beans, which, in spite 
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of the rattle they made, accompanied the music very well. 
The musicians walked in a file, playing and moving in time ; 
the women and children followed, dancing and clapping their 
hands. I was greatly amused with watching them, and their 
dance was free from all indecency. They passed part of the 
night in this diversion ; and the two great drums produced a 
good effect. Since I had left the coast I had met with no- 
thing that pleased me so much as this scene; I was never 
tired: of their music, which seemed to me _ harmonious, 
although it had in it something wild: it is worthy of the 
traveller’s attention. Our host gave us a supper of boiled 
foigné, which was accompanied with herbs, but rather un- 
palatable for want of salt and butter; we ate our portion 
however with a very good appetite, for we had taken nothing 
that day but a bit of yam and some pistachio-nuts. The 
saracolets bought milk, and cooked their rice, which they 
invited me to share with them. 

Four days’ journey to the east of Diécoura is Morila, a 
village surrounded with walls, where a market is held; and 
to the E. N. &. of Morila is the town of Kankary, situated on 
a river, which runs to the south and falls into the Dhioliba. 
This town belongs to the Bambaras of Ségo, and has a con- 
siderable market. I obtained the above information from 
the natives of the country. 

My goods had gone forward with my guide, who went 
to Kimba to one of his acquaintance, but I was so fatigued 
that I preferred sleeping in the village to going any farther ; 
we were to rejoin him the next day: the absence of my 
baggage preventing me from paying my host, one of the 
saracolets was so obliging as to discharge the debt with a 
few trinkets of glass, and he would never afterwards allow me 
to reimburse him. 

On the 18th of July, we took leave of our hosts at six in 
the morning, and directed our course E.S.E. for about a 
mile. We crossed the Lin in a canoe, so ill-~contrived, 
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that we thought it would have upset; it was made of a 
crooked trunk of a tree, and was very narrow and leaky ; 
every time we stirred, it inclined so much that the water 
came in over the gunwale. The Lin is a large stream from the 
south; its current is rapid, and it falls into the Dhioliba. 
We travelled another mile in the same direction, over a well- 
cultivated plain, and I saw many labourers all around, who 
were hoeing the ground, and seemed to break it up as 
thoroughly as our French vine-dressers; they were not like 
the negro slaves of the Mandingoes, who just scratch up the 
surface of the soil two or three inches deep, to clear it of 
weeds: these men laboured in good earnest for a rich and 
plentiful crop. ‘They are well rewarded, for their rice, and 
every thing else they cultivate, grows quicker and produces 
more abundantly than in Kankan. Ihave seen them harvest- 
ing the foigné; it is cut with a sickle, and, in many parts, 
they leave it on the ground exposed to the rain; they com- 
monly drive two rows of stakes into the ground, and arrange 
the crop very skilfully between them, so that it has the 
appearance of a palisade; straw is laid on the top to keep 
off the rain, and they fetch the foigné from this store as thev 
want it: nobody ever thinks of plundering a magazine of 
this kind. _ 

I have seen the negroes tilling the field from which a 
crop had just been gathered in, to sow it afresh with another 
grain. ‘The women were occupied in clearing away the grass,. 
and in weeding the beautiful fields of rice with which the 
country is covered. The people are industrious ; they do not 
travel, but devote themselves to the labours of the field, and 
I was astonished to find agriculture in such a state of ad- 
vancement in the interior of Africa: their land is as care- 
fully cultivated as ours, whether under the plough or not, ac- 
cording as the position of the soil permits inundation. We 
arrived at the little hamlet where my guide had rested; he 
gave me a very kind reception, and said that he had been 
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unhappy at my delay, and that he expected me sooner; he 
had given his friend notice of my coming and of the cir- 
cumstances that occasioned my passage through their country. 
These good negroes came to see me every day; they sat by 
me and leoked at me with curiosity; they were all very 
dirty and covered with rags, but there was great sweetness 
in their countenances. They were not annoying like the 
Mandingoes, but contented themselves with staring at me, 
and saying to one another: ‘He is a white! what a good, 
looking man he is!’ One of them, the head of a family, 
made me a present of a sheep, and in the course of the day, 
of a large calabash of new milk, in which he had put some 
dégué, and which I thought delicious. I offered to share it 
with my companions, who would not taste it, till I had 
finished my meal; I did not expect so much delicacy from 
the Mandingoes, for my guide was one 

I walked about in the neighbourhood of our habitation, 
and was delighted with the good cultivation ; the natives 
raise little mounds of earth, in which they plant their pis- 
tachios and yams; and these mounds are arranged with 
some taste, all of the same height and in rows. Rice and 
millet are sown in trenches; as Soon as the rainy season 
commences they put in their seed around their habitations, 
and when the maize is in flower they plant cotton between 
the rows. ‘The maize is ripe very early and they then pull 
it up to make room for the other crop. If they do not plant 
cotton, they turn up the ground after the maize is got in, 
and transplant the millet into it; a practice which I never 
remarked in Kankan. I was surprised to see these good 
people so laborious and careful; on every side, in the 
country, I saw men and women weeding the fields. They 
grow two crops a year on the same land; I have seen rice 
in ear, and other rice by its side scarcely above the ground. 
The country is for the most part very open; the only trees 
which are preserved by the husbandmen are the cé and the 
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nédé; these are very common and very useful to the inha- 
bitants. I never saw, as I have done in Fouta and Baiéya, 
trees cut off four or five feet from the ground; the Foulahs 
of Wassoulo are careful to take up the roots, and leave 
nothing in their fields that can be injurious. In short, as 
I said before, they are as careful in their husbandry as our 
own farmers. I had many visiters all day long; the 
weather was stormy, and in the evening there was much 
lightning in the south, and a high wind from the S. W.; 
rain fell in torrents during part of the night, and the thunder 
was tremendously loud. In the evening my companions 
fell to work to kill the sheep which had been given to me, 
and we had a pretty good supper. Many of the Foulahs 
took leave of us to go to the market at Morila. 

On the 19th of July, at nine in the morning, we left 
Kimba; our host’s son served us as a guide. We travelled 
a mile to the south, and crossed a wide river, which was 
running from west to east, at the rate of two knots and 
a half an hour; in this place it was eight or nine feet deep ; 
its banks which are rather high and barren, are composed of 
grey argillaceous earth, and in some parts of red earth 
mixed with small gravel. I inquired the name of this river, 
and nobody could inform me what it was; at last an old 
woman told me that it was the Sarano, and that is the same 
which passes by Kankary. We crossed in a very long and 
very narrow canoe, which leaked as if it had been a 
basket ; I was not particularly well pleased to find myself 
in the middle of the river in this frail bark, from which we 
were continually baling out the water with a calabash: my 
guide Arafanba stood up in the boat and sang prayers out 
of the Koran with a loud voice; he was no doubt praying 
that God would grant us a safe passage. About eleven 
o’clock we reached the right bank, without any other damage 
than getting some of our things wet. We continued our 
route to the south, over a grey sand full of gravel. The 
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surrounding country, which is very well cultivated, is inun- 
dated and covered with nédés and cés; we saw the rice in 
flag with its head just above the water. After proceeding 
for four miles in this direction, mid-leg in water, we 
halted at a neat village, where, for a few strings of beads, 
we bought milk and nédé flour which we mixed with it for 
our dinner; after which we proceeded two miles further 
to the south. We came again to the Sarano, which we had 
just crossed ; at some little distance from its right bank is a 
range of hills of no great height, formed of earth and red 
porous rock. In this part the width of the river is consider- 
able, and its course from south to north. We continued in 
the same direction for four miles. I perceived some fine 
fields of rice in ear, and a number of young herdsmen tend- 
ing their cattle ; they had flageolets of bamboo, with which 
they produced very harmonious sounds. Proceeding along 
the bank of the river, we reached Mauracé a little before 
sun-set ; a hut was assigned to us, and the hospitable chief 
sent up a supper of foigné, with an unpleasant dish of herbs 
without salt. 

On the 20th of July, at eight in the morning, we bade 
adieu to our host; we travelled eleven miles to the S. E. 
Throughout the whole country, which is very open, are small 
hamlets of ten or twelve houses, shaded by nédés and cés; 
the surrounding land is well cultivated, and I saw some fine 
fields of cotton ; upon the whole, less attention is paid to 
the cultivation of that article in these parts, than to any 
other; they sow broad-cast, and the plants stand so close 
together, that they have not room to grow. About half past 
one, we halted under the shade of some nédés, near a hamlet, 
the inhabitants of which came to sell us milk and the fruit 
of the nédé, which we ate in haste, and then continued our 
route to the S.S.E. for three miles, over a gravelly soil, 
on which it was very painful walking, for my feet were ex- 
tremely sore. We proceeded through a plain diversified by 
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a few hillocks and rising grounds, which have no general 
influence upon the uniformity of the soil, and crossed a large 
rivulet, where I saw some bombaces and baobabs, inter- 
mingled with the nédé and the cé. The day was stormy ; we 
halted at Kandiba, a neat little hamlet overshadowed by 
nédés. A hut was allotted to me and my guide, and another 
to the rest of my companions; in our’s we had some foigné 
straw, which served us for a bed. All the inhabitants of the 
village and neighbourhood came to see me in the course of 
the evening, and lighted wisps of straw to have a better 
view of me; they formed a circle round me, were quite de- 
lighted to see me, and paid me many compliments, which 
my modesty will not permit me to repeat; they appeared 
very gentle and sprightly. ‘The chief sent us a supper. 

On the 2lst of July, at nine in the morning, we con- 
tinued our journey, towards the east, for twelve miles, over a 
gravelly soil, in some parts varied by a very productive 
red earth. We crossed a stream on the most incommodious 
bridge I had yet seen, for it was only a tree, the branches of 
which hung over the rivulet ; my companions, who had loads 
on their heads, tottered every instant, but we had the good 
fortune to cross without any mishap. At two in the after- 
noon, we halted at Sigala, a little village where the prince of 
Wassoulo resides ; my guide introduced me to his presence ; 
aman went before to announce us, and we were permitted 
to enter his hut, where we found him lying by the side of 
his dog: the animal, which was of a long-eared species, with 
a sharp nose, and red hair, did not seem pleased with our 
visit, for he growled much when we approached him; his 
master pacified him, and we took our seat near the prince, on 
his ox-hide. My guide told him that I had been taken 
prisoner by the christians, and that I was returning to my 
native land; that I had been very well received in all Fouta, 
and that the prince of Kankan recommended me to his care. 
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Baramisa seemed very well disposed towards me; he ap- 
peared very lively, and addressed many questions to Arafanba, 
who said, in order to please him, that though I did not know 
him, I often asked about him on the way, and wanted to see 
him, with which he seemed flattered. I remarked in his 
hut a tin tea-pot, a copper dish, and many other vessels of 
the same metal. From the antique form of these vessels, I 
guessed that they might be Portuguese. The tea-pot was 
oval, and supported upon a circular rim at the foot; the 
handle, which projected a good deal, rose higher than the 
lid and the lid itself was crowned with a knob, which 
ended ina point at the top. The dishes were round, like 
those of pewter, used in Europe; a copper bowl, with a 
handle and a round pedestal, served to keep his colat-nuts 
cool. Baramisa had a large gold ear-ring in his right ear, 
and none in his left; he takes snuff, and smokes, like his 
subjects, and is not a whit more cleanly ; his hut was hung 
round with bows, arrows, quivers, and lances, two horse 
saddles, and a great straw hat. I did not perceive any gun. 
Our visit was short; we returned to the hut allotted to us, 
and the prince soon afterwards sent a calabash of milk and 
dégué, which he begged me to accept: I dispatched it with 
my companions. Baramisa sent for me again, and I went 
with my guide; he received me in his stable, where he was 
sitting upon an ox-hide, near a beautiful horse; he made us 
sit down by his side, and gave me some colat-nuts, which he 
had put into a copper vessel, with a little water. In our 
presence he distributed among some of his women a quantity 
of yams, which had just been dug up. This prince of 
Wassoulo is reckoned to be very rich in gold and slaves; his 
subjects often present him with cattle: his wives are nu- 
merous, and they have their separate huts, which form 
together a little village. Before you reach the residence of 
the prince, you have to pass through several large courts, 
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surrounded with mud walls, and kept very clean. His 
dwelling is as simple as that of any of his subjects; con- 
sisting only of a few round huts, with mud walls; on the 
outside of these walls, a few stakes are driven into the ground 
to support the timber work, which is like a pigeon house, 
and covered with straw; the ground-plot of these huts may 
be fifty or fifty-five feet in circumference, and they are twelve 
or fourteen feet high. The environs of this little village are 
well cultivated, and abounding in pistachios, rice, yams, 
maize, and a thousand other useful productions. I saw, for 
the first time since I left the coast, a few specimens of the 
rhamnus lotus, mentioned by Mungo Park. ‘The prince sent 
us a pretty good supper of rice, cooked with sour milk, and 
added a little salt, by way of a luxury; we had rain all the 
evening, and the air was damp and cool. 

On the 22nd of July, about nine in the morning, we took 
leave of Baramisa, making him a present of a little gun- 
powder, and a few glass trinkets for his women. We travelled 
to the S.E.; the soil, though full of small gravel, is well 
cultivated; cés and nédés we saw in abundance. After we 
had proceeded about thirteen miles, we crossed a large 
stream, upon a tottering bridge; the country is for the most 
part very open, and, from time to time, I saw a few small 
hills of porous red stone. We halted, at five in the afternoon, 
at Fila-Dougon, which is the last village of the Wassoulo 
territory, towards the east. The kind inhabitants gave us 
their own suppers, for we had eaten nothing that day. The 
Foulahs came in great numbers to see us; I showed them 
my umbrella, which they thought little less than miraculous, 
not understanding how it was possible that I could open and 
shut it at pleasure. Our fore-court was not clear all the 
evening, and many of them even came late at night, with 
wisps of lighted straw, which amused me extremely; they 
all exclaimed, with a smile when they saw me, ‘“‘ How white 
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he is!” and then they repeated the compliments I had 
received over-night, adding, “‘ We never yet saw so white 
a man.’ ‘They inquired of my guide, whether the colour 
of my skin was natural; for these simple and quiet 
creatures, who never travel, have no idea of white men, 
beyond what they may happen to pick up from the 
Mandingo traders, who traverse their country. They are 
so frank, inoffensive, and hospitably generous to strangers, 
that, I think a christian might travel undisguised among 
them without encountering the slightest difficulty. 


Mee 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Wassoulo.—Manners and customs of the inhabitants.—Flourishing state 
of agricultural industry.—Hospitality.—Kankary.—Sambatikila.—Re- 
flections on the sale of slaves.—Scarcity.—-Description of the residence 
of the almamy.—Commerce.—Smiths’ work.—Bambara villages.— 
Arrival at Timé.—Ranges of mountains. 


WASSOULO is a country inhabited by idolatrous Foulahs, who 
are herdsmen and agriculturists; they rear a great number 
of horned cattle, and some sheep, and goats. I have seen 
among them horses of a small breed, and incapable of sup- 
porting much fatigue. They have also poultry, on which 
they set a high value, and which can only be bought for gun- 
powder, tobacco, salt, or glass-wares. ‘They take especial 
care of their young fowls, collecting them every night in a 
sort of round basket, and carrying them into their huts to 
protect them from cold, and soon after sun-rise every morn- 
ing, they are again set at liberty to run about round the 
house; they are seldom fed with grain of any kind, but 
live upon insects, herbs, and the grains of rice or millet, 
which fly out of the mortars while pounding. The men 
take care of the poultry, and bring out of the fields heaps of 
earth swarming with termites, which the fowls immediately 
devour. All the inhabitants have dogs to protect their 
houses; but I did not see dogs’ flesh eaten in Wassoulo, as 
in some parts of Bambara. 

The country is generally open, and diversified by a few 
hills; the soil very fertile, and partly composed of a rich 
black mould mixed with gravel: the country is watered by 
the Sarano, and by many large streams, which fertilise the 
soil; it brings forth in abundance every thing which is ne- 
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cessary for man in an unsophisticated state. The inhabitants 
are gentle, humane, and very hospitable, curious to excess, 
but much less teazing than the Mandingoes. ‘Their food is 
very simple; they eat, like the people of Kankan, rice, tau, 
foigné, without pounding ; to these they add a sauce made of 
leaves of different herbs, or of roasted pistachio-nuts. They 
seldom use salt, which is a great luxury, and eat meat only 
on feast-days; in their sauces they mix (besides gombo) the 
leaf of the baobab, dried and pounded ; they also eat the fruit 
of this tree, which they steep in water or milk, and which, like 
nédé, is very sweet and nutritious. 

The women manufacture earthen pots for their house- 
keeping ; for this purpose they use a grey clay, which they 
find on the banks of the streams ; they knead it, and clear it 
of all extraneous matter, and when of the proper consistence, 
it is easily worked: having brought it into the right form, 
they polish it by degrees with their hands, and the vessels, 
when finished, are placed in the shade to dry slowly, for the 
heat of the sun would crack them; when half dry, they are 
again polished with a piece of wood made for the purpose ; in 
this way they become quite shining, and are again set to dry. 
Before they are completely hardened, they are exposed toa 
gentle sun, and eight or ten days afterwards they are piled 
one upon another, between two layers of millet-straw, which 
is set on fire to complete the baking. Vessels which are thus 
made come out quite glazed and of a greyish colour; they are 
usually round, with a little rim round the top, and no handle ; 
they very much resemble what are made all through Fouta- 
Dhialon and Kankan. The amiable inhabitants of this happy 
country live as if they were all of one family. Each hamlet 
is composed of twelve or fourteen huts, or even fewer, sur- 
rounded by a clumsy and tasteless wooden palisade. In the 
centre of this little group of huts is a court, into which they 
all open; the cattle are shut up in this court at night; but 
the calves have a separate enclosure ; it is the business of the 
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women to milk the cows. There are usually two outer doors 
to this court, at each of which is a forked piece of wood, 
which you are sometimes obligedto stride over, as it is not 
always very easy to squeeze past it, and I have found it very 
troublesome, on various occasions, in my Arabian costume. 
These forks are thus placed to prevent the cattle from stray- 
ing at night, and there is another entrance without this kind 
of barricade through which they are brought in and out. 

The women, who are employed in cooking, perform their 
operations in the open air. The inhabitants are in general 
_ very dirty and ill-clothed; their costume resembles that of 
the natives of Toron ; and, like them, they use tobacco and 
snuff. They plait their hair in tresses, wear ear-rings of 
small beads and necklaces, and iron bracelets on their legs 
and arms, like the women. They are Foulahs, but do not 
speak the Foulah language. Their complexion, which is 
lighter than that of the Mandingoes, is of a darker hue than 
the negroes of Fouta-Dhialon. I tried to discover whether 
they had any religion of their own ; whether they worshipped 
fetishes, or the sun, moon or stars; but I could never per- 
ceive any religious ceremony amongst them, and I suspect 
that they are careless on the subject, and trouble themselves 
very little with theology: if they had any specific belief 
of their own, instead of encouraging Musulmans and grigris, 
they would scorn them, and adhere to the superstition of 
their country. Small hamlets are to be seen at short dis- 
tances from one another all over the country. The inha- 
bitants grow a great quantity of cotton, of which they manu- 
facture cloth, and sell it to dealers, who carry it to Kankan. 
The looms which they use for weaving cloth are like ours, 
but smaller; the breadths are not more than five inches 
wide; the slays are of reed, and they have a shuttle like ours 
with small bobbins, which they fasten to the shuttle with a 
thin bit of wire, or a small piece of reed ; they do not weave 
fast. The women sit in their courts, and spin cotton; as 
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they do not understand carding, their thread is coarse and 
uneven; they use the same kind of spindle which is employed 
by the negresses of the Senegal. 

They have in the country smiths, who make poniards, 
iron bracelets, and agricultural implements; these last consist 
chiefly of a hoe eight or ten inches long, and five broad; I 
did not observe any other. With this instrument they make 
trenches, clear away the weeds, and cultivate the ground 
as well as we can in Europe. They have a small axe to cut 
down the trees which grow in their fields, and they take care 
to destroy the roots, which I had not seen practised since I left 
the coast. ‘The inhabitants of Wassoulo carry on little traffic, 
and never travel; their idolatry indeed would expose ‘them 
to the most dreadful slavery if they did. Gentle and 
humane, they give a friendly reception to all the stran- 
gers who come among them. They grow a great quantity 
of tobacco; when it has run to seed, they gather the leaves, 
dry them in the sun, and reduce part of them to snuff, of 
which they consume a great quantity; the rest is reserved 
for smoking. ‘They have a pair of large tongs, like a smith’s 
a foot long, to light their pipes with. The young men shave 
their heads, like the Mahometans. Most of them are very 
expert in the management of the bow and arrow, and I have 
seen them amuse themselves with shooting at a mark ina 
tree. The children, who are all naked, are early addicted to 
bodily exercises. ‘These people have a habit of making in- 
cisions in their faces, and filing their teeth; they have 
several wives, like all other idolaters, who are most sub- 
missive to their husbands; a woman always drops on one 
knee when she hands any thing to her husband, and the - 
same ceremony is observed to strangers of distinction. I 
never saw any kind of illness in the country; they are all 
robust and healthy. Though vegetable butter abounds 
amongst them they make little use of it; they prefer animal 
butter for culinary purposes, and reserve the vegetable for 
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pains and wounds: they also grease their hair with it, and 
rub it over their bodies, which gives them a rank smell. 
They form a great contrast to the inhabitants of Kankan in 
the article of cleanliness; for they are altogether filthy and 
disgusting, and never wash their clothes, which are always 
of a black or yellow colour. They wear on their heads a 
cap eighteen inches in height, the top of which is very 
narrow, and hangs down on the back or shoulder; I could 
hardly guess the original colour, so completely was it always 
disfigured with dirt and butter; when it drops off in rags 
they provide themselves with anew one. ‘The women have 
no other covering than a pagne, which they wrap round their 
loins ; on their heads they wear a strip of the manufacture 
of the country, which serves as a head-dress. I never saw 
any of them smoke, but they take a great deal of snuff, and 
also rub it on the inside and out of their gums. 

On the 23rd of July, at seven in the morning, we took 
leave of our hosts, who had given us a very good supper of 
rice the evening before. We directed our course E. S. E. 
and passed a little village, the name of which I have for- 
gotten. At one of the cabins I asked for a little water to 
quench my thirst; a female slave brought me some in a 
calabash: she knelt down as she presented it tome. We heard 
distant thunder, but had no rain. We continued our pro- 
gress to the S. E. for eight miles, and passed Banankodo, a 
large village of the Foulou, containing four or five hundred 
inhabitants ; it is shaded by large bombaces and boabab 
trees. The country over which we travelled was under 
water, and the plain quite open: it was about noon, when, 
after having gone three miles more, we halted at Yonmouso, 
a little hamlet similar to those of the Wassoulos. Arafanba 
fired his piece in token of rejoicing on our arrival at this 
little village, where he had friends, with whom we went to 
seek a lodging, and they forthwith prepared a hut for us, in 


which we passed the night. I had met on the road a Poulh 
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of Foulou, accompanied by his wife, who carried upon her 
head a breakfast of foigné and milk: as this man had ques- 
tioned my guide respecting me, and was doubtless interested 
about me, I accepted with pleasure the breakfast which he 
offered to me. I wished to pay him in glass-wares, but he 
persisted in refusing all compensation. When I arrived at 
Yonmouso this man brought several of his companions to 
see me: he said nothing concerning his generous hospitality 
to me—a reserve that I admired greatly in a negro. He 
asked to see my umbrella; [ hastened to gratify him, and it 
excited, as before, the admiration of all: to amuse them, I 
opened and shut it repeatedly. The hut was not cleared of 
people the whole evening; but their visits were very short, 
and their manners reserved: they also had recourse to 
wisps of lighted straw to see me the better, and liked the 
looks of me, Many gave me milk, and at the beginning of 
the night a pretty good supper of boiled yams pounded, with 
gombo sauce, which we seasoned with a little salt, and to 
which roasted pistachio-nuts were added. 

The 24th of July we remained amongst these good 
people to rest from our fatigue. My guide gave five or six 
charges of powder for a kid: we ate part of it for our sup- 
per; and our host, to whom a smali portion was given, 
presented us with some good sour milk and boiled rice for 
our breakfast the next morning. In the course of the day, 
we had a visit from a Poulh of the Fouta-Dhialon who was 
settled in this country. My guide presented him with a 
piece of kid, and I with a sheet of paper, for which he 
overwhelmed me with grateful acknowledgments. In the 
evening, many Ioulahs from the neighbouring parts, attracted 
by the report that there was a white man in the place, paid 
me a visit; they lighted straw, and were very much amused 
at the length of my nose. They all said that I was a fine 
feliow, and went away very well pleased. Our host supplied 
us with a supper of yams, to which we added a piece of kid. 
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On the 25th of July, in the morning, the Foulah to 
whom we had given a piece of kid, sent us a plentiful 
breakfast of rice, besides a fowl and some milk ; after making 
our meal we took leave of our host; my guide made him a 
present of a few strings of beads, and two little bits of scar- 
let cloth an inch and a half square. It was eight o’clock 
when we set off. We directed our course to the S. S. E. 
and travelled twelve miles in that direction without stopping ; 
the country is generally open, but abounding in nédés and 
cés; the soil full of small gravel, and, in many places, of 
volcanic stones. We crossed several streams with well 
wooded banks, near which were neat cottages of the Bam- 
baras, who were peacefully cultivating their little fields of 
yams; the country is not so well peopled as that of Was- 
soulo. We halted towards two o’clock, at Manegnan, a 
village inhabited by Bambaras; it contains about eight or 
nine hundred inhabitants ; the natives call this part of the 
country Foulou, and like the Wassoulos they speak the 
Mandingo language; I did not perceive that they had any 
particular dialect. ‘They are idolaters, or rather, they are 
without any religion; their food and clothes are like those 
of the inhabitants of Wassoulo; and they are equally dirty. 
At the entrance of the village I passed the banankoro, 
where all who are disengaged meet together to smoke their 
pipes and converse; { saw a number of old men there. 
The banankoro is a large hut, covered with straw, and open 
all round; the roof is supported upon stakes driven ina 
circle, and at equal distances. Round logs of wood are 
placed on the ground near one another, to serve as seats ; 
these logs are so ancient, that they have become highly 
polished by use. 

On reaching our lodging, I was visited by many of the 
old men, who had seen me pass when they were assembled ; 
some of them gave me colats and a fowl for supper; these 
negroes seemed to me as gentle aud humane as the Foulahs 
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of Wassoulo, whom they resemble extremely in their coun- 
tenances, their apparel, their customs and habits of life. 
They were never weary of looking at me, and said that they 
had never seen a white man ; for the Moors of this country 
do not travel. Part of the evening was stormy, which at 
first prevented the inhabitants from seeing me; but they 
made themselves ainends after the rain was over, crowding 
round me till eight o’clock in the evening with the same 
eagerness and curiosity ; they also lighted straw, and paid 
me the same compliments as the people of Yonmouso. 

On the 6th cf July, at seven in the morning, we 
gave a present to our host and prepared to set off. I per- 
ceived that the village was surrounded by a wall, and that 
the inhabitants cultivated tobacco round their houses, for 
their own use. I was followed by a crowd for about half an 
hour; we crossed an inundated plain of indigo, which grows 
spontaneously, and afterwards passed over a very tottering 
bridge; here the villagers left us. I saw some cultivated 
land, but not in such good order as what I had left behind 
me. The husbandmen bring their fowls with them into 
the fields, to eat up the insects. We continued our course 
to the S. E.; and travelled eleven miles briskly enough; the 
country around us was level, and better wooded than what 
we had crossed for the last few days. We arrived at Nou- 
gouda a walled village, inhabited by Bambaras; and stayed 
there some time to change porters; we also bought a little 
milk and dégué to refresh ourselves. We then continued for 
five miles more to the south; at a considerable distance to 
the S. W. 35S. of our route, I saw three very high moun- 
tains with flattened peaks; we travelled two miles to the 
S. S. E. over a woody country, covered with ferruginous 
stones, and not cultivated. About four in the afternoon, 
we reached Tangouroman, a walled village which contains 
about three or four hundred Bambara inhabitants ; we were 
nearly tired out, for we had travelled at a great rate, because 
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my guide wished to reach his own home before night. The 
village is shaded by fine bombaces and baobabs. The poor 
inhabitants were unable to provide us with a fowl, or even 
with milk, and they found it difficult to give us a supper; 
they brought us a dish of foigné, with a sauce of herbs, which 
they had prepared for themselves, and supped on a bit of boiled 
yam; after which frugal repast, they fell to dancing merrily 
and kept it up all night. I remarked in our host’s court, 
many little bundles of straw supported upon stakes or large 
stones, to keep it from the damp, which is excessive in this 
country ; in these magazines they store their provision of 
rice, millet, pistachio-nuts, and yams, which are never 
plundered. I have not seen a single beggar between Kankan, 
or indeed Baléya, and this place. Arafanba went to sleep at 
Sambatikila; for my part, I was so fatigued with my day’s 
journey, that I staid where I was, with the saracclets and 
a Foulah of Fouta-Dhialon. Our host made a present of a 
fine Barbary duck to my guide, who was considered in this 
country as a marabout of importance ; we should have liked 
very well to eat it for supper, for we could find nothing to 
buy, but he kept it for his own private use. 

On the 27th of July, at six in the morning we took 
leave of our host, after having paid him for our entertain 
ment. We gave him four strings of beads, with which he ap- 
peared to be satisfied. In crossing the village I perceived 
that it was as dirty as its inhabitants; we were up to the 
ancles in mud. We directed our course to the 8S. S. E., and 
I saw nothing on my way but some poor fields of foigné, 
yams, and pistachios, in very bad order; I did not perceive 
any maize, which would be very useful to the inhabitants. 
The greater part of the land is a black mould intermingled 
with gravel; cultivation is almost entirely neglected. 
Twelve miles to the left of our road, we saw a chain of hills 
of inconsiderable height extending towards the N. BE. A 
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little way from Sambatikila, we met my guide who was 
coming to meet us; our host, who the evening before had 
given him a. duck, had sent his little daughter with us to 
Sambatikila, and Arafanba, recollecting I suppose that this 
Bambara was by no means rich, sent him back his duck; I 
was rather surprised at this conduct ina Mahometan towards 
an infidel. My guide told me that the almamy was anxious to 
see me, and sorry that I had remained behind the evening 
before; I told him jokingly, that the prince would soon have 
the pleasure of gratifying his curiosity. : 

It was nearly nine o’clock in the morning, when we 
made our appearance at Sambatikila, which is surrounded 
by a double wall, ten or eleven feet high, and ten inches 
thick. We proceeded immediately to the almamy’s, and 
were ushered into an ante-room, where we waited till some 
one went to announce us. The chief admitted us imme- 
diately to his presence, and we found him reclining under a 
little shed in his court ; he raised himself and extended his 
hand to me with the customary salutations, salam alécoum ; 
alécoum salam; enékindé; akindé; after having touched 
me, he rubbed his hand upon his face and chest, to com- 
municate the salutary effect; for he is very religious, and 
has much faith in the sanctity of the Arabs. He was ex- 
tremely polite, and told me that he was happy to receive 
a man whose country was so near Mecca. I told him that I 
meant to go thither; and he put many questions to Arafanba, 
who was eager to tell him all he had heard about me at 
Kankan. This old chief was dressed in the Arabian fashion ; 
his clothes were exceedingly clean; he wore a turban of a 
red and white striped stuff manufactured in the country. 
Our visit was very short; he lodged me in one of his son’s 
houses, together with the two saracolets and the Foulah; the 
son appeared to me very poor, but he gave us a neat habita- 
tion, and took great care that we should have warm water 
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wherewith to perform our ablutions before prayer. I ex- 
pected that the king would provide for our support, but he 
left us the whole day without food, presuming that my guide 
would take care of us; the guide sent us a breakfast of 
boiled yams, and sauce without salt. After this frugal 
repast, which we ate with considerable appetite, as it was 
then late in the day, I sent to my guide for the goods of | 
mine which he had brought the night before ; to reward him 
for the attention which he had paid me on the journey, I 
made him a small present of cloth, a pair of scissors, and 
some paper, with which he was delighted and thanked me 
heartily. He had been kind enough to pay all my expenses 
on the way, and never asked for any compensation. In the 
course of the day I was visited by many Mandingoes, who 
live at Sambatikila ; one of them gave me some milk, which 
is not quite so plentiful here as in Wassoulo. ‘It rained all 
the afternoon ; [ went, nevertheless, to the mosque to show 
the inhabitants that I was a zealous Musulman. At night- 
fall my guide sent us a small supper of rice, with which we 
contented ourselves, because we could get nothing else. 

On the 28th of July, the almamy, recollecting, I sup- 
pose, that it was his duty to feed the strangers, sent us a 
dish of rice without salt, with a sauce of zambala,* and 
a supper of yams with a similar sauce. 

On the 29th of July, we had nothing to eat the whole 
of the day; I bethought myself of calling upon the almamy, 
who seemed to have forgotten that he had strangers at his 
dwelling, or thought that they were accustomed to fasting. 
He did not hurry himself however, for it was six o’clock in 
the evening when he sent us some yams, boiled and pounded, 
with a little bad sauce; and we were unluckily obliged to 


* Zambala is the seed of the nédé, boiled and dried; it is pounded 
for sauce. 
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share this light repast with a Mandingo, who happened at 
that moment to be prowling about our hut; he came and sat 
down by us, and needed no pressing, for he had probably 
tasted nothing since the evening before. I have often been 
obliged in the same way to share the little food I could get 
with these hungry and idle parasites, who would rather 
starve than work for themselves. As our host neglected us 
so completely, we went out. to procure some rice and yams 
for ourselves; but we could find nothing im the village, for 
the devout almamy had forbidden the customary market 
twice a week, under pretence that it interfered with prayers. 
We sent to a neighbouring village, but were equally unsuc- 
cessful; so we were forced to be content with the smalk 
portion which our host allowed us. We were informed 
that provisions were scarce, that there was not enough ta 
last till next harvest, and that the scarcity extended to the 
neighbouring country. 

On the 30th of July, a caravan of saracolet merchants 
arrived at Sambatikila, on their way to Foulou to purchase 
slaves, whom they sell again in Foulow or Kankan. All the 
goods which are sold at the European settlements on the 
coast are destined for this infamous traffic: the slaves are 
not exported, it is true, but they are no better off than if 
they were. Slavery may perhaps be abolished in civilized 
Europe, but the wild and covetous African will long continue 
the barbarous custom of selling his fellow-creatures. It is so 
pleasant to live in idleness, and to enjoy the fruit of the 
labours of others, that every negro does all in his power to 
become a slave owner; their ambition is limited to the pos- 
session of twelve or fifteen slaves, whom they employ entirely 
in agricultural labour. ‘These poor creatures are ill-clothed, 
and work very hard; but I never saw them ill-treatea. 
They are commonly obliged to provide for their own support, 
and have a field to themselves, which they cultivate for this 
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purpose; they grow maize and cassava round their huts, and 
fiud them a great resource. In the evening the almamy of 
Sambatikila sent us nothing, and we had made up our minds 
to fast, when we were agreeably surprised, about seven 
o'clock, by the sight of a dish of boiled rice without salt, 
which was sent by my guide, Arafanba, who knew that I was 
suffering from scanty diet. In truth, I could not be too 
grateful to this generous negro, who deprived himself for my 
sake of part of his supper, at a time when he found it very 
difficult to provide for his family. Provisions were so scarce 
and so dear in the village, that nobody thought of eating 
more than one meal a day, and the night was chosen for the 
purpose, because the negroes would rather go without food 
all day than retire to rest without supper. 

On the 3ist of July, at six in the morning, the almamy, 
recollecting probably that he had given us nothing the day 
before, sent us some rice for breakfast. A good saracolet, 
belonging to the caravan which had just arrived, and who 
had travelled often to Jenné, brought me some rice and milk, 
which he begged me to accept: I gave him some glass ware 
in return for his present. He was acquainted with many 
Moorish merchants at Jenné, and assured me I should be 
well received by them. ‘This negro spoke a little Arabic; he 
told me, that on my road to Jenné I should find provisions 
very scarce, salt in particular. ‘The son of the almamy came 
every now and then to see us, and to inquire whether we 
wanted warm water for our ablutions; he took care that we 
should never be short of water, but as to provisions, he did 
not inquire very particularly, and I suspect that the poor 
devil was little better off than ourselves; I noticed that he 
passed the whole day without food, as if it had been the 
Ramadan, and at night, after prayer, he ate a little tau with 
four other negroes. In spite of these compulsory fasts, they 
all seemed very merry, and never failed to go every morning 
to chant the Koran; the almamy himself also chanted from 
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time to time. His son came sometimes to offer me his 
scanty supper, which I always refused, knowing that he had 
nothing else for himself. 

On the 1st of August, I went with one of my com- 
panions to pay a visit to the almamy. We entered an apart- 
ment, which served the double purpose of stable and bed- 
chamber, with the royal bed at the further end; this bed 
was a platform, six inches high, six or seven feet long, and 
five or six wide, upon which was spread an ox-hide, with a 
dirty musquito-curtain to keep off the insects. The room 
might be thirty or thirty-five feet long, and ten or twelve 
wide; it is constructed of earth, which they have not taken 
the trouble to make into bricks; the walls are seven, or 
seven feet and a half high, and a foot thick; the roof is sup- 
ported upon wooden posts, planted within the side walls, 
and covered with straw; there are three entrances, the 
doors of which are also formed of straw. No furniture is 
visible in this royal apartment; but there were two saddles 
hanging up against the wall from the posts, a great straw 
hat, a drum, which is only used in time of war, some lances, 
a bow, quiver, and arrows; these were all its ornamements, 
excepting a lamp, formed of a piece of iron, supported upon 
another piece of the same metal, stuck into the ground: 
vegetable butter, which has not consistency enough to be 
made into candles, is burnt in this lamp. ‘Two other apart- 
ments, of the same dimensions, serve as magazines for the 
produce of the fields and other valuables. The large inner 
enclosure contains several common huts, in which I saw 
some looms like those employed on the coast. The old 
prince was lying down on his bed, and he made us sit 
by him. He was saying his prayers, and held in his hand 
a rosary two feet and a half long, the beads of which 
were as large as bullets; he appeared very attentive. He 
addressed his conversation to me, and begged me to make 
his compliments to the elders of Mecca and Medina when I 
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arrived there ; after which he asked me to wait a moment. 
He went out into the court and returned immediately fol- 
lowed by a slave carrying on her head a calabash of rice, with 
some disagreeable herb sauce, which he gave me ; he then dis- 
missed me, promising that he would soon find me an oppor- 
tunity for me to go to Jenné. ‘The absence of salt rendered 
this rice unpleasant; but I had now ceased to be dainty, 
for hunger is sauce to all sorts of food, as I have often ex- 
perienced in the course of my travels. Shortly after a 
Mandingo sent me an excellent dish of rice cooked with 
milk. 


Since the 27th of July the rain had been incessant; the / 


weather was still cold and damp. In the evening of the 1st 
of August, the almamy sent a man to tell me, that there was 
an opportunity for going to Jenné, and that if [liked to take 
advantage of it, he would furnish me with a guide to Timé, 
whence the caravan would start. I had a wound on my left 
foot which I was doctoring with lint, aud could not heal ; 
but I preferred suffering on the road, painful as my wound 
was, to remaining any longer in a place where there would 
soon be a horrible scarcity. I sent word to the chief that I 
wished to set off as early as possible. 

On the 2d of August, at six in the morning, the almamy 
sent me some rice and a piece of a sheep which had been kil- 
led the day before, which I shared with my companions. 
About eight o’clock Arafanba came to me, and we went to- 
gether to take leave of the chief. He called me to his store- 
house, and opened a little door, so low that a man must stoop 
double to enter; one of his women then drew out a bracelet. 
wrapped in rag, of which he made me a present; it was sil- 
ver and worth about three francs ; I had brought him a pretty 
present of coloured muslin, paper, and strings of beads. Ara- 
fanba, my former guide, told him that I had very little mer- 
chandise with me and was sorry I could not offer him a 
more suitable present; he smiled and accepted it with plea- 
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sure. ‘The old man again desired me not to forget him when 
I should be among the venerable sheiks of Mecca; I pro- 
mised that I would not and took my leave. A minute or two 
afterwards he came to the hut where I lodged to return my 
visit ; he was on horseback, and had on his head a straw hat 
large enough to serve for an umbrella. He was going to 
his ourondé to look after his slaves; he told me he was sorry 
he had not thought in time of having a grigri made by the 
hand of an Arab; he wished me a good journey and left me. 
About ten o’clock, my new guide came to tell me it was 
time to set off; it had been raining all the morning and the 
rain was not yet over, but we did not stop for it. Before 
I proceed, however, I must give some account of the fine 
country which I am leaving. 

Sambatikila is a large village surrounded by a double 
wall; it is independent and inhabited by Mandingo Musul- 
mans. It is much larger than Kankan, but not so well peo- 
pled; there are many large vacant places in the interior of 
the village; the streets are narrow, crooked, and, at this 
season of the year, full of mud. The soil, composed in 
some places of black mould, and in others of grey sand mixed 
with earth, is very fertile, but very little cultivated; the 
country is covered with cés and nédés. The inhabitants are 
engaged entirely in commerce ; they go a few days’ journey to 
the south of their village to buy colat-nuts, and these they 
carry to Jenné and barter for salt; this traffic is not very 
lucrative, because the journeys are long and troublesome, 
and they have to purchase food on the road, and to pay for 
lodgings and transit-duty in all the villages. 

A small quantity of very handsome cloth is manufac- 
tured in this neighbourhood, from cotton purchased from 
the Bambaras. The average price of a slave in these parts 
is thirty bricks of salt (a brick is ten inches long, three wide, 
and two or two and a half thick : there are larger and smaller 
bricks, and the value’varies accordingly) a barrel of powder 
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and eight parcels of beads of a bright chesnut colour; or, a 
gun and four yards of rose-coloured taffeta are also the price 
of a slave. The trade of Sambatikila is not brisk; and is 
far from equal to that of Kankan; the want of a market in- 
Jures it greatly, and the inhabitants are poor. Their crops 
are not sufficient to last from one year to the next, and they 
are forced to buy rice from the Bambaras, paying for it with 
salt, which the others cannot procure in any other way. The 
Mandingoes would rather go without food part of the day 
than work in the fields ; they pretend that labour would take 
off their attention from the Koran, which is a very specious 
excuse for their laziness. 

Their flocks, which are not numerous, consist of sheep 
and goats ; they also rear poultry ; the few horses they have 
are of a very small breed. The son of the almamy with 
whom I lodged had performed several journeys to Jenné; he 
told me without any fear of compromising his dignity, that 
he had carried a load of colat-nuts on his head, as well as his 
companions. I questioned him as to the length of the jour- 
ney; and he told me that it took two months and a half or 
three months to get thither, and that it was not possible to 
make more than two journeys in a year. 

The title of almamy, or king, is hereditary ; the eldest 
son of the sovereign always succeeds. He has usually four 
wives and a great number of children. He is the only chief 
at Sambatikila, and if disputes arise the elders assemble at the 
almany’s house, or at the mosque, to administer justice. Guns 
are not as common in this village as at Kankan, for | saw 
nothing but bows and arrows hanging up in the houses which 
I visited. 

About ten in the morning, we commenced our journey ; 
Arafanba, the two saracolets, and the Foulah, conducted me 
as far as the bank of a rivulet, which the natives call Oulaba, 
and which waters the neighbourhood of Sambatikila; we 
crossed in a wretched canoe, which was nearly upset more 
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than once: it was made out of asingle tree, but was now 
old, broken, and patched with pieces of rotten pagne, which 
would not keep out the water; fortunately the stream was 
not very wide, and we arrived at the right bank without 
accident. Arafanba accompanied me for a mile, and parted 
from me with great regret, after charging my guide to take 
care of me. Arafanba was the most amiable and agreeable 
Mandingo I had seen; and (what even now surprises me 
when I think of it) he never asked me for any thing, and 
appeared quite contented with the very moderate present 
which my means allowed me to make. We travelled E. S. E. 
for two miles, over a very fine black mould, intermingled 
with gravel; I saw only a few poor fields of foigné not yet in 
flower, though the harvest was over in Wassoulo ; we crossed 
a tottering bridge, and arrived at Cagnanso, a little walled 
village which we did not enter. I noticed a shop belonging 
to some smiths, who were not better lodged than those 
which were on the coast ; they make, however, agricultual 
implements, poniards, bracelets, and barbs for their arrows ; 
the iron they use comes from Fouta-Dhialon. The environs 
of this village, which are inhabited by Bambaras, are uncul- 
tivated, but thickly studded with large trees, and covered 
with straw, which last impeded my progress greatly, caus- 
ing me terrible pain, by fretting my wound and rubbing off 
the plaster ; this, added to the water which covered the roads, 
and the rain which fell in torrents, fatigued me extremely. 
I longed to find a shelter where | might rest myself; we 
nevertheless continued our journey towards the S. 8S. E. 
After walking seven miles, we passed Coro, another walled 
Bambara village, which contains about four or five hundred 
inhabitants ; the environs are no better cultivated than those 
of Cagnanso. We proceeded six miles further to the south ; 
the country is woody and flat, and the road covered with 
gravel, which rendered walking very fatiguing. I saw no 
signs of cultivation, and we crossed several marshes. About 
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three o’clock we halted, thoroughly fatigued, at Timicoro, 
a small Bambara village. The environs are woody, and 
covered with high straw; the fields are five or six miles 
from the huts, whether on account of the soil being better, 
or to save the grain from the ravages of goats and poultry, I 
know not. My guide took me to the house of one of his 
acquaintance, who supplied us with a small, damp, and dirty 
lodging. I had a good fire lighted immediately to dry my 
coussabe and my breeches; for the rain had been pelting at 
our backs all day ; it continued through the night, and it was 
a small constant rain, which rendered the air cold. At this 
village I saw many goats and fowls, but the inhabitants have 
no horned cattle. At nightfall, the men came home from 
work; they were all nearly naked, having nothing but a 
tight cotton band which they pass between their thighs. I 
remarked that these men had necklaces on their necks, ear-_ 
rings of glass beads, and a great many amulets, such as 
goat’s horns, sheep’s tails, &c. All these things supply the 
place of grigris, in which they have great faith. They gave 
us a supper of tau, with herb-sauce, but no salt; I ate a 
little of this dish, but the sauce was so bad that I could not 
relish it. 

In the evening a dispute arose between two men of the 
village, who began to fight, and would even have used their 
poniards, if the inhabitants had not collected round them to 
make peace. Nothing was heard but the shrieks of the women, 
who made great lamentations, and the crowd was immense; 
all spoke at once, and shouted to make themselves heard, so 
that there was a tremendous uproar. My guide informed 
me, that the chief of the village was blind, otherwise he 
would have come to the spot and restored order. I never 
could learn what was the cause of this scuffle, which took 
place precisely in the court where we lodged, and lasted a 
very long time, though the rain was pouring in torrents. 

On the 3rd of August, in the morning, my guide cooked 
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asmall yam on the coals, and I roasted a few pistachio-nuts, 
which we ate together ; after having presented our host with 
some small glass beads, we proceeded on our journey ; it was 
then about nine o’clock. It still rained hard, and my um- 
brella was of little use, because the high grass, and the bushes 
which covered the road, wetted me as much as the rain. We 
travelled towards the south ; at some distance from Timicoro, 
I saw a few poor fields of foigné and yams in a bad state of 
cultivation; the owners had not even taken the trouble to 
grub up the bushes. We passed the village of Yango-Firé, 
situated near a rivulet, where I saw plenty of poultry. We 
proceeded at first to the south, and then towards the east. We 
passed Brokhosso; to the 8. E. of which I perceived a large 
hill, which appeared to be entirely destitute of vegetation. 
After crossing some fields of foigné, and others of french- 
beans, the first that I had seen since I left the coast, we ar- 
rived about half-past one in the afternoon, at the neat little 
village of Timé, inhabited by Mandingo Mahometans ; it is 
shaded by a number of enormous bombaces, and by a few 
boababs; we had travelled about ten miles. Three or four 
miles to the east of Timé, we noticed a chain of mountains, 
which were probably eighteen hundred or two thousand feet 
high; this range stretches from north to east. That which 
faces the village is more elevated, and covered with fine vege- 
tation, except on the summit, which is very bare. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Abode at Timé.—Weekly market.—The traveller falls seriously ill of the 
scurvy.—lIs nursed by a negress.—Rainy season.—The author prevented 
from joining the caravan departing for Jenné.—Fertility of the neigh- 
bourhood of Timé.—Desperate condition of the traveller.—His recovery 
after four months’ illness.—:-Description of a funeral. 


My guide conducted me to the residence of his brother, who 
was from home; but a good old negress, who, judging from 
her wrinkled countenance, must have been sixty years of 
age, received me into her hut. She spread a bullock’s hide 
upon the ground for me to sit on, and gave me some soup, 
consisting of herbs stewed in milk, and seasoned with salt ; I 
could not eat much, for I was feverish and had shivering fits. I 
lay down on a mat near the fire (it was the old negress’s bed) 
and fell asleep ; but the master of the house arrived, and I 
was soon roused. He appeared very kind, and gave me 
some yams, to which he had taken care to add some salt. 
He then took my bag, saying he would conduct me to the 
chief of the village, a venerable old man of the tribe of the 
Bambaras, but professing the religion of Mahomet. The chief 
received me very well, and made me sit down on a bullock’s 
hide, near a good fire, which kept his hut free from damp. 
The brother of my guide, who had conducted me to the 
chief, was his son. The old man informed me that I must 
remain with him until the departure of the caravan, which 
was shortly to set out for Jenné. I therefore returned to 
the humble dwelling of Baba’s old mother. Alas! little did. 
I think how long I was doomed to be her guest. I gave the 
good old negress a piece of raw meat, of which the chief had 
made me a present on my visit to him, and requested her to 
VOL. I. Y 
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cook it for my supper. On tasting it I discovered it to be 
the flesh of the wild boar. I manifested some repugnance 
to eating it, and began to fear I should compromise myself; 
but my young guide from Sambatikila, who was less scrupu- 
lous, advised me to follow his example, assuring me that the 
meat was very good. The Mandingoes, notwithstanding 
their superstition, do not scruple to eat the flesh of the wild 
boar, though expressly forbidden in the Koran. My host 
sent me for supper some yams with a fowl, which he had 
just killed as a treat for us on our arrival. 

On the 4th of August, the chief of the village came to 
see me, and brought me some colat-nuts and yams for my 
supper. The caravan was preparing to depart for Jenné, 
and my foot was not yet healed. The rains were incessant. 
I had to pass through a country intersected with rivers and 
large streams, which at this season overflow their banks, and 
marshes flooded with water. All this would of course ren- 
der the journey dangerous and disagreeable. I reflected 
leisurely what plan I should adopt. I thought that with my 
wounded foot, which was getting worse and worse, I should 
incur the risk of being left on the road, or perishing in the 
marshes ; for the Bambaras, who are an idolatrous people, 
would not willingly have allowed me to stay among them, 
and would probably have robbed me of all I possessed. I 
therefore determined to let the caravan depart without me, 
thinking it best to pass the month of August at Timé, 
and even to remain there until my recovery. I| informed 
my host of my resolution, telling him that I would make him 
a present of a beautiful piece of coloured cloth and a pair 
of scissors, with which he appeared very well pleased. I was 
informed that there was a market once a week in the village, 
where I might purchase any provisions I wanted. The Bam- 
baras of this part of Africa, which must be traversed in pro- 
ceeding to Jenné, are poor and wretched. They do not 
trade beyond their own country. Not having joined the 
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standard of the Prophet, they cannot travel but at the risk 
of being captured and made slaves. They are in general 
indolent. ‘Their soil, unlike that of the Foulahs of the Was- 
soulo, is ill cultivated, and their villages are disgustingly 
dirty. ‘Their food is very bad; they eat all sorts of animals, 
dogs, cats, rats, mice, serpents and lizards; nothing escapes 
their voracity. They cultivate a little cotton, which they 
exchange with the Mandingoes for salt. I observed weaving 
in some of their villages ; but they make little cloth, scarcely 
enough to clothe themselves, for they go almost naked. 
They may have as many wives as their means enable them 
to support. They have but few slaves, and are always armed 
with bows and arrows. 

These people are governed by a multitude of petty in- 
dependent chiefs, who often go to war with each other. In 
short, they are in a savage state, compared with the nations 
which follow the religion of the Prophet. ‘They have no idea 
of the dignity of man. If I had been obliged to remain 
among them, my merchandise would have roused their cu- 
pidity, and being unrestrained by any sort of fear, they 
would probably have robbed me without scruple. Among 
the Musulmans, on the contrary, I was protected by the 
shield of Mahomet. In the little village of Timé I found 
every thing very abundant. ‘The market, which is held once 
a week, enabled me to procure any thing. This market is 
supplied by the Bambaras of the neighbourhood, who come 
hither to dispose of the surplus of their provisions. Among 
other living things they bring fish, which they catch in the 
streams that water their plains. 

On the 5th of August, the Mandingo merchants, who 
intended to set off for Jenné, put fresh leaves to their colats, 
to keep them damp, and counted them all over. They are also 
in the habit of damping them with water to preserve them. 

On the 6th the caravan set off in a torrent of rain. 
The travellers about fifteen or twenty in number, both 
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male and female, carried each of them on their heads a load 
of three thousand five hundred colats, a weight which I 
could scarcely lift. They bring back, on their return, salt 
in the form of loaves or flat cakes. The inhabitants assured 
me that the value in salt of three thousand five hundred 
colats, when brought back to Timé, was the price of two 
slaves ; but the profit, as I subsequently ascertained, is not 
considerable ; for great expenses are incurred on the road, 
not only for subsistence, but also for duties of transit. The 
price of the colats, a fruit which does not grow in this coun- 
try, varies considerably. On returning from these journeys, 
the traders travel far into the south to procure colats, with 
salt and cloth, which they manufacture with cotton pur- 
chased from the Bambaras, and spun by their women. 

On the 17th of August, Baba gave me a large hut to live 
in. Here I ingtalled myself as well as I could. A mat spread 
on the damp ground, over which I laid my cotton wrapper, 
was the only furniture of the place. This hut also served as 
a warehouse and contained yams and rice. 

On the 8th, I found myself very ill in consequence of 
the badness of the food, and I had an attack of fever. I took 
afew doses of sulphate of quinine, which had the effect of 
abating the fever for a few days. My host seemed much 
concerned at my indisposition. He searched through some 
old books which contained verses of the Koran, and brought 
me a scrap of paper well fumigated on which was written a 
charm in Arabic characters, assuring me that it was an excel- 
lent remedy for the disorder under which I was suffering. 
He directed me to copy it on a little piece of wood which he 
brought me; then, to wash off the writing with some water 
which I was to drink: he observed that this would to a cer- 
tainty relieve me. ‘To please him I copied the writing as he 
directed and when he was gone washed the bit of board ; but 
instead of drinking the water I threw it away, which had 
quite as good an effect, for next day I found myself tolerably 
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well. My host, of course, attributed my amendment to the 
efficacy of hisremedy. I often received visits from the Man- 
dingoes of the village. They were as troublesome as those 
of the Kankan, asking me continually for paper, powder, and 
various other things. ‘The women tormented me for glass 
trinkets. They thought my skin very white, laughed at the 
length of my nose, and played me some childish tricks. In 
short, I agreed very well with the inhabitants of Timé, and 
was tolerably comfortable, with the exception of their food, 
which was detestable, chiefly on account of the want of salt. 
However, I purchased a little salt for my own use, and by 
degrees | became accustomed to the simple mode of living 
in this country. 

On the 14th of August, the chief came to visit me. He 
begged me to write him an amulet, and in order to render the 
grigri or charm the more efficacious he made me a present of 
akid. The amulet which he wished to have was to preserve 
him from diseases in general: I promised to exert all my skill 
to satisfy him. It would have been imprudent to refuse what 
he asked ; for, in spite of the precaution I had taken of telling 
him that I had left my country extremely young, he imagined 
that I could speak and write Arabic very well. Five or six 
Mandingoes of the village immediately seized the kid and 
skinned it. ‘They took care to reserve for themselves the 
stomach of the animal, which they put on the fire and broiled 
without taking the trouble to wash it. They shared this 
dainty morsel with some persons whom curiosity attracted 
round them. ‘They were very expeditious and had soon cut 
up the kid; and without ever asking my leave on the subject, 
they made presents of small pieces to the neighbours and 
relations of my host; for in this country meat is a great 
luxury and is only eaten on festival days. The people eat 
the flesh of goats and sheep only, for they have no bullocks. 
The negroes gave the old chief a shoulder of the kid for his 
supper, and the remainder was reserved for me and Baba’s 
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family. Baba asked me what I intended to do with the skin 
of the animal. I consigned it to his disposal, and he imme- 
diately went and exchanged it for a lump of salt to season our 
meat, which was boiled in a large pot, and was destined to be 
kept for several days. The old negress, named Manman, a 
name very common throughout all the country, performed 
the office of cook. This good creature was very kind and 
attentive tome. She brought me herself twice a-day a little 
rice and tau, the food which composed all my meals. 1 gave 
my host a pair of scissors, with which be appeared much 
pleased: it was an article of great rarity and high price at 
Timé. 

On the 15th, [ went to thank the chief for his present and 
gave him the amulet, which he received very gratefully. He 
immediately wrapped it up in a piece of cloth, which he rub- 
bed over with wax and then enclosed it in another envelope, 
consisting of a piece of tanned sheep-skin. He tied this 
precious object with a little piece of string and hung it 
round his neck. He overwhelmed me with thanks aud 
wished me a speedy return to my country. 

The sore on my foot, instead of healing, grew worse. 
The month of August continued stormy: the rain poured 
down day and night: the sky was cloudy and the air heavy 
and cool. At intervals an east wind blew and was followed 
by a small, cold rain. The sun but rarely appeared. My hut 
was exceedingly damp. The water filtered through the wall 
which was made of earth and very thin. I was in a con- 
tinual vapour bath and frequently ill, owing to the insalu- 
brity of the air and the inconvenience of my new dwelling, 
in which I could not kindle a fire on account of the intolera- 

_e* ble smoke. Throughout all the interior of Africa, the negroes 
never make chimneys. They kindle their fires in the middle 
of their huts, and leave the smoke to find its way through the 
roofs, which are in consequence thickly lined with soot. 

During the rainy season, the Mandingoes scarcely ever 
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go out of doors. They lie all day in their huts beside a 
great fire, and sometimes make coussabes to amuse them- 
selves. When any circumstance obliges them to go out, 
they wear a kind of clogs with wooden soles two inches and 
a half thick, which keep their feet dry. The women pur- 
sue their occupations, going out to procure wood and water 
without any regard to the state of the weather. They 
never wear any covering on their feet whether the ground be 
wet or dry. 

I intended to set out about the end of August; but at 
that time another sore much larger than the first broke out 
on the same foot. I suffered considerable pain, and my 
foot was so swelled that I could not walk. I begged the 
old negress to procure me some baobab leaves. She boiled 
them, and I made them into a poultice which I applied to 
my foot. ‘This allayed the inflammation, and in the course 
of two days I found myself better. Having no rags for dress- 
ing the sore, I was obliged to use for that purpose pieces 
of the cotton which formed my turban. ‘The old negress 
did not approve of this: she alleged that it would be better 
to dispense with the poultices than to destroy such a beau- 
tiful piece of cloth. The baobab leaves soon reduced the 
swelling of my foot; but the sore still continued as large as 
ever, being twice the size of a six-franc piece. I dressed it 
with lint which I had already used, and though I washed 
it, it was not very clean and did me no good. My host, 
who sympathised in my misfortune, sent one of his slaves 
to procure a root, which I recognized as having a caustic 
quality. He boiled it in water until it became tolerably 
soft, and then bruised a piece with a stone, and made a sort 
of salve of it. The first day he attended me himself: after 
washing the wound with the water of the decoction, he 
spread upon it some of the unctuous paste produced by the 
root, and then, instead of rag, he bound over it a leaf hay- 
ing a strong aromatic smell. On the following days, the 
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old negress dressed my foot morning aud evening, and 
she often consoled me with the hope of a speedy cure. In 
gratitude for her attention I made her a present of a piece 
of coloured cloth, which pleased her exceedingly. She had 
probably never before possessed any thing so beautiful; her 
son presently came to thank me, and very seriously asked 
me who had made the flowers on the cloth. I smiled at his 
simplicity, and told him that it had been made by the whites. 
He answered, still preserving his gravity, that he thought 
none but God could have made any thing so beautiful. 

IT remained a month in my hut, constantly lying on the 
damp ground, for I was unable to walk, though I did not 
suffer very great pain. The month of September seemed 
to promise a return of fine weather; but appearances were 
delusive. The rains, to be sure, were not so incessant, but 
we regularly had rain every day, until October, when it 
became less frequent. The rain, which poured in torrents, 
always set in with hurricanes, blowing from the east and 
south-east. In proportion as the rain diminished the heat 
increased, and the air became more salubrious. My foot 
got better, and I hoped to set off about the end of the 
month. It may well be imagined that I looked forward to 
the period of my departure with no little anxiety, and not- 
withstanding all the kindness that I experienced from my 
old nurse, I was impatient for the moment when I might 
have the pleasure of bidding her farewell. On market-days 
I gave her glass trinkets to purchase my weekly supply of 
rice and foigné, which she made her son’s wives cook for 
me. She herself brought me twice a day a portion of tau 
and rice in a wooden platter, and in a little earthen vessel 
soup made of herbs or pistachio-nuts, to which I added a 
little salt and vegetable butter, without which these messes 
would have been scarcely eatable. For a few glass beads, 
I readily procured vegetable butter, called in the country cé- 
toulou,which, though collected in abundance, is not much eaten 
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by the inhabitants, as they prefer selling it. This butter is 
tolerably good ; but it is necessary to cook it with the food 
with which it is eaten, otherwise its flavour is not very 
agreeable. ‘The natives use it for pains and sores. I have 
seen in the country a tree, which like the cé produces a 
butyraceous substance ; it is called by the natives ¢aman. 
‘The butter of this tree is of a yellow colour, like ours. It 
is firm, notwithstanding the heat of the climate, and does not 
contract any bad flavour. I liked it better than the butter 
of the cé, which is less firm, and of an ash colour. How- 
ever, the natives assured me that the produce of the cé is 
more wholesome than that of the taman, and I saw many 
who would not eat the latter, alleging that it made them ill. 
For my part, I frequently ate it and never experienced any 
bad effect from it. : 

The Mandingoes of this part of Africa have more re- 
sources for food than the negroes who inhabit the neighbour- 
hood of the Senegal, who have, in fact nothing but millet. 
Their food too is better cooked, and, excepting salt, which 
they have a great deal of trouble to obtain, they possess all 
that is necessary for supporting life; yams, maize, rice, 
honey, foigné, beans, giraumons, and pistachios, grow abun- 
dantly in this happy land: on the Senegal, on the other hand, 
all these things are wanting, though salt is easily procured. 
The expence of cultivation in this part of the country is low. 
The slaves merely break up the surface of earth, to destroy 
the weeds, and the seed is then sown. In planting yams, 
the ground is trenched up, for the root does not thrive well 
in a level soil. Livery thing grows here very rapidly. The 
soil, which is composed of excellent black sandy mould, is 
fertilized alternately by the rains and the tropical heat, not 
less than by the numerous streams which wind through every 
part of the country; thus the land rewards with interest 
the labour of the husbandman. The foigné, which is sown 
during the month of May, is gathered in July. This grain 
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is very useful to the negroes, for it often happens that their 
supplies of. provisions are not sufficient to last them till the 
following year. They might make two harvests in the course 
of the year, as is done in Wassoulo, if they were not too 
indolent. The foigné is abundant throughout the whole of 
the south. The women take great pains in separating it 
from extraneous matters. They expose the grain to the heat 
of the sun, after which they put it into a mortar and clear it 
from the chaff, which requires considerable time and trouble. 
The bran is afterwards extracted in the same. way, as on 
the Senegal; the foigné is then pounded a second time, and 
when the grain is thoroughly cleared, it appears white and of 
about the coarseness of gunpowder. It is next washed and 
drained through a basket, in which it is allowed to remain 
until it swells a little. After this it is again consigned to 
the mortar, and a few strokes of the pestle suffice to reduce 
it to flour. If it were not wetted, the process of trituration 
would require longer time. The flour thus produced is 
made into a sort of pudding or paste called tau, which is 
the sangleh of the negroes of the Senegal. When this tau 
is baked it is put into a calabash, and seasoned with a sauce 
made of giraumon leaves, various herbs, and allspice; a little 
gombo is also added to render it glutinous, but neither salt 
nor butter is used in this sauce. The yams are cooked ina 
different manner. They are first boiled, and then pounded, and 
they are eaten with a sauce composed of dried fish reduced 
to powder, a little gombo, allspice, and zambala, or nédé seeds 
boiled, dried, and pulverized; which gives them a _ very 
agreeable flavour. Though the nédé seeds are very abundant 
in this country, yet the women use them but sparingly in 
their cookery, because, to preserve them all the year, they 
must be steeped in brine, and salt is scarce in this part of 
Africa. In general the sauces are strongly seasoned with 
allspice. At meal-times the guests assemble round the dish, 
and each in his turn takes a handful of yams, rolls it up in 
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his hand, makes a-hole in it with his thumb, and dips it 
into the sauce. When the rice is well cleaned and boiled in 
water, the cook adds to it a sauce made of pistachios and 
leaves of Guinea sorrel, but no salt. This article being 
expensive is used only at festivities, or on occasion of the 
visits of strangers of consequence. The people themselves are 
so accustomed to dispense with it, that they cannot feel the 
want of it as a great privation. Yet they invariably use a little 
salt whenever they eat meat, and I have heard them say that 
they would rather postpone their entertainments for a few 
days than go without salt. When they kill a kid or a 
sheep, they collect several of their neighbours, but they do 
not feast together. Each carries away his share to regale 
himself with his family at home. 

The inhabitants of Timé are Mandingoes, and they all 
make journeys to Jenné. I inquired of them the distance 
from one city to the other, to ascertain whether they agree 
on this point with the people of Sambatikila. They all 
assured me that I required two months to go, and two 
months to return; but that they could only make two jour- 
neys in the course of the year, because they were obliged 
to travel to Teuté and Cani, a fortnight’s journey to the 
south of Jenné, to purchase their colats. I also learned 
that the inhabitants of those villages themselves go very far 
to the south, to a place called Toman, to procure these colats. 
On their return they cover them with leaves, and then bury 
them under ground to preserve them. ‘This fruit may be 
kept fresh for nine or ten months by taking the precaution 
to renew the leaves. The colat-tree flourishes in the south ; 
it is very abundant in the Kissi, the Couranco, the Sangaran 
and the Kissi-kissi. It is a general article of trade in the 
interior ; for the inhabitants, having no kind of fruits, highly 
esteem the colat, and, indeed, regard it as a sort of luxury. 
Old men who have lost their teeth reduce the colats to 
powder by means of a small grater, consisting merely of a 
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bit of tin in which they make holes very close together. The 
Bambaras are very fond of the colats; but as they have not 
facility for going to the country where they grow, they 
purchase them with cotton and other produce of their agri- 
cultural industry. 

The colat-tree resembles the plum-tree in size and 
form. The leaves are alternate, and about twice as broad as 
those of the plum; the flower, which is small and white, has 
a polypetalous corolla; the fruit is covered with a brownish 
yellow husk or rind, within which is a pulp, which is at 
first pink or white; but which, on attaining full maturity 
acquires a greenish hue. ‘The same tree bears fruit of both 
colours. ‘The colat-nut is of the size of the chesnut, and of 
the same degree of hardness. At first it appears to have 
a bitter taste; but after it is swallowed it leaves a sweet 
flavour, which the negroes like very much. A glass of 
water taken immediately after one of these colat- nuts, has 
the effect of having been sugared. The nut easily splits in 
two without changing its colour; but if one of the two 
halves be broken and exposed for a moment to the air, the 
pulp which was previously pink, or white, becomes of a 
rust colour. 

I wished to ascertain the distance from Jenné to Tim- 
buctoo ; but nobody could give me any positive information 
on the subject. The inhabitants seemed to think it immense. 
Their journeys being merely commercial speculations, they 
pay little attention to. geography, and very often they 
do not even know the names of the villages which they pass 
through. The negroes in this part of Africa are not so 
hospitable as those on the north of the Dhioliba, or even in 
the neighbourhood of the Senegal. They are generous only 
among themselves, and if they shew any kindness to 
strangers it is merely from motives of interest. This I at- 
tribute to the numerous caravans which are continually 
passing through their country, for, if they were to receive | 
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and entertain all the strangers who visit them, they would 
soon be ruined. The merchants purchase their provisions, 
and get them cooked by the women who follow the caravans. 
These negroes dress precisely in the same way as those who 
inhabit the regions further to the north. The dress of the 
women differs only in the mode of arranging their hair. 
They generally have their heads uncovered. Some plat 
their hair and fasten glass beads at the end of each tress ; 
others have merely a tuft of hair at each side of the head ; 
sometimes they take a piece of cotton of the manufacture of 
the country, about three yards long, and roll it round their 
heads, bringing it very forward upon the forehead. 

About the end of October the rains ceased entirely, the 
days became exceedingly hot and the nights cool. I observed 
that the negroes are all extremely subject to take cold, which 
I attribute to their habit of lying near a great fire in their 
huts, and then going out thinly clad. My host Baba, who, 
during the first month of my abode at Timé, had paid me 
great attention, no doubt on account of the pretty presents 
which I had made him, began to neglect me. When I was 
long without giving him any thing, he was constantly begging 
of me and manifesting his il-humour. On the other hand 
I was tormented by the women, who came in crowds to 
ask me for glass beads. I was at once an object of curiosity 
and aversion to them. They ridiculed my gestures and my 
words, and went about the village mimicking me and repeat- 
ing what I said. Their gossip attracted fresh visiters to my 
hut; in short, from morning till night they were before my 
door, and when I went out I was followed by a troop of women 
who called after me in their own language—“ The Arab is 
not good, he does not give us any thing’—(Larab-magné 
atemo-o¢o). Sometimes I got rid of them by giving them a 
few glass beads; but they soon renewed their attack. During 
the first month I was not molested in this way; but, when 
they became better acquainted with me, they grew intolerably 
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troublesome. My sore foot was the object of their ridicule, 
and the difficulty I experienced in walking excited their im- 
moderate laughter. Such are the beings among whom I was 
obliged to live. Their treatment of me arose not so much 
from any bad feeling as from stupidity and ignorance, for they 
are little better than savages. When I occasionally asked 
such of the women as most tormented me for water, they 
would hasten to fetch it for me. The men were not more 
hospitable than the women. If they did not amuse them- 
selves at my expense they reproached me for giving them 
nothing. {told them that I had a long journey to perform 
before I could reach Mecca, and that the little stock of mer- 
chandise which I had would, perhaps, be insufficient to pay 
my expenses thither, in which case I should be unable to pro- 
ceed. They did not appear to be moved by these represen- 
tations, but, pointing to my woollen wrapper and my leather 
bag, they said—‘ Look there, you have a wrapper and a bag 
full of stuff and different merchandise. The Arab does not 
give us any thing; he is not good”—(Mi casa fani abeyan 
nanfoulo abé. Larab featemo—oco amagné.) They enter- 
tain extravagant ideas of the wealth of the whites, and even 
of the Arabs, whom they rank in the same class ; and hence 
they conclude that a white man travelling through their 
country ought to make them liberal presents. I saw a Man- 
dingo of the village, who had been several times at Gambia 
and at Albreda. He spoke of a Mr. Waterman, a merchant 
at Gambia, and of M. Jaffrot, cf Albreda. He complained 
bitterly of the want of generosity shewn by the whites, who, 
he said, had large warehouses full of merchandise and yet 
gave away very little. This negro excited the curiosity of his 
countrymen, who assembled round him to hear him describe 
the wonders which he had seen on the coast. ‘To convey to 
his hearers an idea of the large size of the houses of the 
whites, he compared them to ten or twelve mosques like that 
of Kankan, which, as I have already mentioned is a square 
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unsightly building, capable of containing about three hundred 
persons. He described in glowing terms the way in which 
the Europeans dress and eat, which greatly astonished the 
simple negroes, who imagined that there were no other 
dresses than theirs in the world, and that the custom of eating 
with the fingers was universal. When I first arrived at Timé, 
I was frequently visited by a negro who asked me a thousand 
questions respecting the way in which I had been fed by the 
christians. He used to seat himself very close to me, and 
often upon my baggage, and on my manifesting displeasure 
at this, he withdrew somewhat out of humour, declaring that 
I was a christian. He, doubtless, hoped to make me purchase 
his silence on this subject; but as he was the only one who 
troubled me in this way, I was resolved that he should gain 
nothing by his insolence. I was a stranger, but under the 
protection of the almamy of Sambatikila, which, I suppose, 
inspired a sort of respect. The old negress continued very 
attentive to me, and I therefore promised to make her a hand- 
some present at my departure, and in the mean time, I oc- 
easionally gave her a few glass ornaments. 

By the 10th of November the sore in my foot was almost 
healed, and I hoped to profit by the first opportunity of setting 
out for Jenné. But, alas! at that very time, violent pains in 
my jaw informed me that I was attacked with scurvy, and I 
soon experienced all the horrors of that dreadful disease: the 
roof of my mouth became quite bare, a part of the bones ex- 
foliated and fell away, and my teeth seemed ready to drop 
out of their sockets. I feared that my brain would be affected 
by the agonizing pains I felt in my head, and I was more 
than a fortnight without sleep. To crown my misery, the 
sore in my foot broke out afresh, and all hope of my depar- 
ture vanished. The horror of my situation may be more 
easily imagined than described,—alone, in the interior of a 
wild country, stretched on the damp ground, with no pillow 

but the leather bag which contained my luggage, with no 
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medicine and no attendant but Baba’s old mother. This 
good creature brought me twice a-day a little rice-water, 
which she forced me to drink; for I could eat nothing. 1 
was soon reduced to a skeleton, and my situation was so 
deplorable that at length I excited pity even in those who 
were least disposed to feel for me. ) 
Suffering had deprived me of all energy. One thought 
alone absorbed my mind—that of death. I wished for it, 
and I prayed for it to God, in whom I reposed all my confi- 
dence, not in the hope of cure, for that I had relinquished ; 
but in the hope of another and a happier state. This was 
the only consolation I experienced during my long sufferings, 
_ and for that I was indebted to the religious principles which 
1 had imbibed during the numerous adversities of my wander- 
ing life: for, we are so constituted that it is often only in 
misfortune, and when bereft of friends, that we turn for con- 
solation to that God who never withholds it. 
| At length, after six weeks of indescribable suffering, 
during which time [ subsisted solely on boiled rice and water, 
I began to feel better and to reflect on what was passing 
around me. I scarcely ever saw Baba. I could easily per- 
ceive that I was a trouble to him and his family, and that 
they were tired of the burthen of a man who was continually 
ill. The presents which I had been obliged to make them every 
now and then were rapidly exhausting my means, and my bag- 
gage was becoming so scanty that I feared I should not have 
sufficient merchandise to complete my journey; for, illas I was, 
I did not now renounce the idea of continuing it. 1 would 
rather have died on the road than have returned without making 
more important discoveries. I reflected on the best means of 
proceeding to the Niger, where I might hope to embark for 
Timbuctoo, the mysterious city which was the object of all my 
curiosity. I never fora moment reproached myself for the re- 
solution which had brought me to these deserts, where I had 
suffered so much misery. I saw with regret the fine season 
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advancing. The roads were passable and the marshes dried 
up, and every thing concurred to make me regret the time I 
was losing at Timé. Finding that I did not get better, Baba 
was moved with compassion and came to see me. He sat down 
by me, -and, after inquiring how I was, he told me that he 
would bring me an old woman who understood my disorder. 
I thanked him for his kindness. ‘The old woman came: she 
examined me attentively, and consoled me by saying that she 
would give me a medicine which would do me good, and that 
I should soon be quite well. She added that my disorder was 
common in the country, and that people who were attacked 
by it lost all their teeth if remedies were not promptly 
applied. 

She commenced her treatment by forbidding me to eat 
neat or salt, or even to drink the rice-water with which the 
old negress had supplied me. In the evening, she brought,in 
the corner of her pagne some pieces of red wood: this she 
boiled in water, with which she desired me to wash my 
mouth several times a day. I punctually obeyed her direc- 
tions. The water was very acrid and had the effect of a 
strong astringent. However, I experienced but little relief. 
My cure promised to be very slow, and I felt no symptoms 
of convalescence until about the 13th of December. The 
sore on my foot, to which Ihad applied a diachylon plaster 
healed with my improving health. The weather was fine. 
The wind blew frequently from the N. E. and sometimes 
from the north. I went every day, supported on a stick, to 
take the air and amuse myself at the banancoro, a place, 
which, as I have already stated, is the rendezvous of idlers. 
Here it is shaded by large bombaces. The old men resort 
thither to spend a portion of the day, not to smoke like the 
Bambaras, for the inhabitants of Timé do not smoke, though 
they take a great deal of snuff. They amuse themselves by 
talking about trade and their former journeys. The young 
people also assemble there to dance all night. 
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I bought some fowls, as I wished to have food at 
once wholesome and succulent. The old negress cooked 
the fowls with a little rice. My appetite and strength 
gradually returned, and I was soon able to walk without 
a stick. JI now anxiously looked forward for an oppor- 
tunity to depart; but, as it might be some time before such 
an opportunity should occur, 1 thought it advisable to 
look out for a guide to conduct me to ‘Tangrera, a large 
town which, the natives informed me, was ten days’ jour- 
ney from Timé, in the direction of E. N. E. From Tan- 
grera caravans of Mandingo merchants frequently go to 
Jenné, Ségo, Sansanding, and Yamina. I had considerable 
difficulty in procuring a guide, though there were in the vil- 
lage numbers of idle Mandingoes, who spent the whole day 
in gossipping at the banancoro. At length, I found one who 
promised to accompany me, but only, within two days of 
Tangrera, which I thought I might easily reach by joining a 
party of merchants on the road. I promised my guide a 
little iron saucepan, to which he had taken a great fancy, 
and which I generally used for my ablutions. He was also 
to have a pair of scissors, a yard and a half of beautiful co- 
loured cloth, and two sheets of paper. However, on the day 
appointed for our departure, he found some excuse for ab- 
senting himself. Isaw that he was trifling with me, and I - 
was obliged to put off my journey till another day. Baba 
continued to behave very ill and often spoke harshly to me. 
He seldom came to my hut, and when I bought any thing 
he contrived to make me pay more than its value, for the peo- 
ple who sold me provisions were his relations or friends. I 
have also one reproach to make against the old negress, who, 
in other respects, behaved very well to me. On market 
days I gave her some glass ornaments to purchase my weekly 
supply of grain; but she always discovered that there was 
too little. ‘To satisfy them, I ought to have provided suffi- 
cient for their maintenance as well as mine. 
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One day Baba informed me that his brother, who had 
departed in the preceding August, had come home, and that 
he was gone to Teuté to procure colats, with the intention 
of returning immediately to Jenné. He told me I might go 
with him. I learned this news with considerabie pleasure. 
This was about the end of December. Baba had received 
from his brother some salt, of which he made little presents 
to his neighbours and his wives. The latter came imme- 
diately to sell it to me for glass beads. Baba sent his youngest 
brother with some loaves of salt to Kany, to purchase colats 
and to barter them for goats or sheep. 

[ experienced fresh annoyances from Baba. He stole 
my salt to give it to his horse, which was not worth his 
keep. Nothing could persuade these people that | was not 
rich. In spite of the privations which I imposed upon my- 
self, they still persisted in believing that I had plenty of gold 
and silver. ‘To destroy this illusion, I determined to shew 
them the contents of my bag; but before I gave them this 
proof of confidence, I took the precaution of concealing any 
thing which might excite their cupidity. ‘They are ignorant 
of the value of amber and coral, which their women never 
wear, and they saw mine with indifference. 

On the Ist of January, 1828, I had the satisfaction to 
learn that Baba’s brother had returned from Teuté, where he 
had been buying colats, which he was shortly to go and dis- 
pose of at Jenné. It was night when the old negress came 
to inform me of her son’s arrival. I saw a dozen Mandin- 
goes who accompanied him. They were covered with little 
bells ; these, when they walked, made a noise that excited 
the curiosity of the people, who all ran out to see them. 

On the 2nd of January, the travellers made little pre- 
sents of colats to their friends and relations, who had come 
on the preceding evening to make inquiries about their jour- 
ney. Baba’s brother received from his friends, in return for 
the presents, two large calabashes full of tau and rice, to- 
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gether with some meat and salt. The neighbours were in- 
vited to partake of the entertainment. They were about 
fifteen or twenty in number, but that did not prevent them 
from sending a small portion of the feast to such of their 
relations as could not attend. The old negress regularly 
brought me my little portion, and as I was soon to leave the 
place, she paid me increased attention. 

Our departure was fixed for the 9th of the month. The 
interval, during which Baba’s young brother, Karamo-osla, 
stayed at Timé, was spent in rejoicings. Five or six meals were 
eaten in the course of the day ; for, besides the food sent by 
friends and relations, the family took their dinner and supper 
as usual; indeed, I have frequently seen them rise in the 
night to eat. I visited the old chief, to acquaint him with 
my intended departure, of which, however, he had already 
been informed. He made me sit down beside him in his 
hut, and gave me some colat-nuts. He also begged me to 
accept some yams, which he ordered his slaves to carry 
home for me. He said, that since I was going away, and he 
should probably never see me again, he would request me, 
before I went, to write for him a charm against bad eyes. 
After satisfying him, I went with Baba to see a field of yams 
of his own cultivating. He had several free Bambaras at 
work for him. ‘They throw up the earth into little ridges, as 
I have before mentioned, without taking the trouble to re- 
move the young trees, which, when the yams take root, 
serve as sticks for them to climb up. We seated ourselves 
near a large heap of yams, which Baba had purchased with 
salt from the Bambaras, his neighbours, and which he in- 
tended to plant in his field. While a party of the labourers 
were engaged in selecting those which would be best for 
planting, some of the yams were cooked, and we ate them 
for dinner. When the proprietors visit their lands, they 
have no other food than yams, and the slaves always take 
care to steal a few and to conceal them under ground, that 
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they may eat them secretly. The young lads carried on 
their heads baskets of yams, to give them to the men whose 
business it is to plant them. When they had done work, I 
observed that Baba paid his labourers in kind. On leaving 
me, each of the poor Bambaras gave me a yam. 

A cold north wind had prevailed since the end of De- 
cember. I could very well bear my woollen wrapper, and 
was glad, during the day, to seek the genial warmth of the 
sun. The negroes, who are naturally chilly, covered them- 
selves with the woollen wrappers which they buy at Jenné; 
and in the month of December, they kindled larger fires than 
usual in their huts. I perceived that at this season the trees 
lose their leaves, and the negroes burn the dry herbs which | 
surround their habitations. The eve of our departure was a 
grand festival. A young Mandingo negro was celebrating 
the funeral of his mother, who had been dead about a fort- 
night. On the very day of her death, I had been attracted 
to the neighbourhood by the sound of the music. I saw in 
the court-yard, two large drums, made like ours, and some 
persons were beating them, and clashing cymbals. ‘These 
cymbals consist of two pieces of iron, about five inches long, 
and two and a half wide. The two negroes who were beat- 
ing the drums, held these cymbals in their left hands. Each 
of the pieces of iron has a ring, one is passed over the 
thumb, and the other over the fore finger, and by a move- 
ment of the hand they are struck together in regular time. 
The women of the neighbourhood brought little presents, by 
way of shewing respect to the deceased. A large circular 
basket was placed exactly in the centre of the yard to 
receive the offerings. The women, having deposited their 
presents, assumed a grave look, and, ranging themselves in a 
file, marched along, keeping time to the music, and making 
motions with their hands and heads, expressive of sorrow. 
Sometimes they beat time, by clapping their hands, while 
they sang a melancholy song. This scene continued the 
whole of the day. I inquired whether the presents which 
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had been brought in honour of the deceased, were to be 
buried with her ; for the Bambaras observe this superstitious 
custom. The Mandingoes told me that it did not prevail 
among them, and that the presents would be appropriated to 
the celebration of the dégué-sousou, at which I was present, 
and which I will describe as I saw it. 

The son of the deceased bought a lean kid, for the en- 
tertainment of part of the guests, especially the musicians. 
Early on the morning of the day appointed for the festival, 
he called with Baba at my hut, where I was sitting by the 
fire, for the morning was cool. ‘They both sat down by me, 
andthe young man begged me to sell him some gunpowder to 
celebrate his mother’s funeral. Hetold me he would pay me 
in cowries,* which were beginning to be current at Tangrera, 
and without which, I could not purchase food. I had about 
a flask of powder, which I had carefully preserved, thinking 
that it would be useful to me at Jenné. However, I gave 
him as much of it as was worth a thousand cowries; for I 
thought that by refusing | might render myself disliked. 1 
had some difficulty in striking the bargain. They sent 
about every where in quest of horns for measuring the powder, 
and they could not get any large enough. ‘To satisfy them, 
I must have given them all my stock. The 8th of January 
was the day fixed for the ceremony, which took place near — 
the humble habitation of the deceased, beneath the shade of 
large bombaces, to all appearance coeval with the soil in 
which they grew. ‘The band of music consisted of four large 
drums, as many pair of cymbals, and six hautboys, like those 
of Wassoulo, which I have described. The musicians were 
all Bambaras, for the Koran prohibits the Musulmans from 
applying themselves to music. 

Four little boys, whose bodies were covered with Jere 
of trees, well arranged, and whose heads were adorned with 
plumes of ostrich-feathers, held in each hand a’ round 


* A small univalve shell, which passes for money: 
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basket, witha handle, in which were bits of iron and pebbles. 
They kept time with the music, jumping and shaking their 
baskets, the contents of which, produced a strange jingling. 
There were two leaders of the band, who regulated the 
intervals when the performers were to play. ‘They wore 
beautiful mantles of cotton net-work, very white, and fringed 
round. On their heads they had black caps, edged with 
scarlet, and adorned with cowries and ostrich-feathers. The 
musicians stood at the foot of a baobab. The assemblage 
was numerous, and all were well dressed. ‘The men were 
tricked out in all their finery. I saw several with little 
coussabes, of arusty colour, and almost covered with amulets, 
rolled up in little pieces of yellow cloth. Some were armed 
with muskets, and others with bows and arrows, as if pre- 
pared for combat. They also wore large round straw hats, 
of their own native manufacture. They walked all together 
round the assembled circle, leaping and dancing to the sound 
of the music, which I thought very agreeable. Sometimes 
they appeared furious, firing their muskets and running about 
with threatening looks. The men with bows and arrows, 
also appeared as if on the point of rushing on an enemy, and 
they pretended to shoot their arrows. The men were fol- 
lowed by a number of women, all neatly dressed, having 
about their shoulders white pagnes, which they tossed about 
from side to side, while they walked to the sound of the music, 
and observed profound silence. Those who were fatigued 
withdrew, and their places were immediately supplied by 
others. When they left the party, they ran away very fast, 
and were followed by some of the musicians, who accompanied 
them, playing, as far as their huts, where they received a 
present of some colats. About the middle of the festival, all 
the male relatives of the deceased made their appearance 
dressed in white. They walked in two files, each carrying 
in his hand a piece of flat iron, which they struck with 
another smaller piece. They walked round the assembly 
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keeping time and singing a melancholy air. They were fol- 
lowed by women, who repeated the same song in chorus, and 
at intervals clapped their hands. Next came the son of the 
deceased, who was well dressed, and armed with asabre. He 
did not appear much affected, and, after having walked round 
the assembly, he withdrew, and the warlike dances were 
renewed. ‘The whole festival was arranged by two old men, 
relatives of the deceased. They addressed the assembled 
party, and delivered an eulogium on the good qualities of their 
departed kinswoman. The festival ended with a grand 
feast, during which, the goat which was killed in the morn- 
ing, was eaten. I remarked, with pleasure, the good order 
which prevailed throughout the whole of the entertainment, 
which was kept up with great merriment. The young people 
danced almost the whole of the night. ‘The son of the 
deceased withdrew from the supper which he had pro- 
vided for his friends, and came to partake of ours. 

The day, which [ had so long and anxiously looked for, 
at length arrived. But, before I quit this beautiful country, 
I will endeavour to give a description of it, as well as of the 
character and manners of the people among whom [| lived 


five months. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 


Description of Timé and its environs.—Character, manners, and customs 
of the inhabitants.—Period of circumcision for males, and excision for 
females.—Manufactures, trade, and agriculture.—Indigenous plants. 
—Diseases, 


Tue village of Timé is situated at the distance of two days’ 
journey to the south of Sambatikila, fifteen to the north of 
Teuté and Cani, and ten to the north of Tangrera. The 
number of inhabitants is about five or six hundred, consisting 
partly of Mandingoes, and partly of Bambaras. A wall 
separates the two nations, but they live together on a friendly 
footing, notwithstanding the difference of religion ; for the 
Mandingoes are Mahometans, and the Bambaras pagans. 
Such, however, as are the offspring of a Mandingo mother 
consider themselves superior to the unmixed Bambaras ; they 
nevertheless, remain idolaters. 

There is a chain of mountains to the east of the village. 
During the rainy season, the clouds collect in such masses 
around the summits of these mountains, that for five months 
and a half it rains almost without intermission. I did not 
experience any extraordinary heat during the rainy season. 
The air is always cool and damp, which renders it very 
unhealthy. In the months of December and January, a 
variable, but northerly, wind prevails, which still farther cools 
the atmosphere. The soil consists of good black mould and 
sand. In some parts it is irrigated by a number of small 
rivulets, the overflowing of which, fertilizes the land. The 
birds of the Senegal also inhabit the well-wooded banks of 
these streams. Green parrots are common, but | saw no 


paroquets. 
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The Mandingoes, who are naturally indolent, make their 
slaves work hard.* Those who have no slaves, are obliged 
to cultivate their own fields, but in that case they labour so 
inefficiently, that their harvest does not maintain them 
during the whole year. They, therefore, purchase from 
the Bambara negroes, who sell their surplus grain to pro- 
cure salt. 

The slaves, being regarded by the Mandingoes as their 
principal wealth, are not ill-treated; their food is the same 
as that of their masters, though sometimes it is not quite so 
abundant; they are dressed in a coarse pagne, which they 
wear to the last rag: they go naked until they are eighteen, 
or sometimes older. When they are not looked after, their 
natural indolence causes them to neglect their work: but 
towards that fault their masters are rather indulgent. They 
never punish them severely, except for theft or desertion. 
When it is suspected that a slave intends to run away, irons 
are put on his legs. 

The Mandingoes measure time by years, months, 
weeks, and days, and I observed that they never miscalculated. 
They reckon the month by lunar revolutions, and twelve 
months make one year, which is called sang; their weeks 
consist of seven days. The market is held in the village once 
every week. They do not measure the day by hours, but divide 
it into four parts; the forenoon, until eleven o’clock, is called 
soyoman ; from that hour to four o’clock, ¢é/é;+ from four to 
seven o'clock, oula; and the night is called soudo. 

The Mandingoes of this part of Africa are all traders ; 
they travel much, even in the rainy season, but, being obliged 
to carry their merchandise on their heads, they take little 
with them, and journey at a slow pace. Their trade of 
course is not lucrative. They never travel without having 


* A Mandingo who has eight or ten slaves is reckoned rich. 
+ Telé, day, sun. 
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about their garments abundance of amulets, or grigris, covered 
with scarlet. The inhabitants of this part of Soudan are not 
hospitable. ‘The merchants are, therefore, obliged to pur- 
chase their provisions, and to pay for their lodgings, besides 
discharging the transit-duty, levied in each village. A con- 
siderable part of their profit is consequently expended in each 
journey. They carry bows and arrows, for fire-arms are not 
common in that country. They never travel without a small 
pot of vegetable butter, which they carry at their girdle, and 
every evening, after washing with warm water, they grease 
the head, face, and part of the body. They are so accus- 
tomed to anointing themselves in this manner, that the jour- 
ney would be quite uncomfortable if they omitted to use the 
grease-pot. When they return from their journeys, they 
indulge in idleness and gormandizing, leaving agricultural 
labour to their slaves. ‘They often go to the ourondé, where 
the slaves reside, to see if every thing be in good order, and 
to encourage them to work. ‘They sometimes send them a 
good supper of foigné, which they make their wives prepare. 

_ The Mandingoes have usually two meals a-day; they 
breakfast at eleven o'clock, take supper at seven in the even- 
ing; in the morning they sometimes eat a little rice porridge, 
which they call baya. The poor have but one repast a-day, 
but the greater part of them visit their neighbours to partake 
of their meals. 

The negroes are extremely fond of social meetings. In 
the fine season, after evening prayer, they assemble with the 
whole neighbourhood, to take supper together. Each wife 

brings her husband’s supper on her head. Some have tau, 
_ others yams and rice; the sauce is usually separate, in a 
little plate called birit. These parties are always very merry. 
These worthy Musulmans vituperate those whom they call 
infidels, laugh heartily, and amuse themselves at the expense 
of absent friends. The women are not admitted to these 
meetings ; they eat in their huts with their children, but 
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never with their husbands. At the age of ten the male 
children take their meals with the father. When the repast 
is finished, the women come and collect their household 
utensils. 

A custom which I observed to prevail generally among 
the negroes appeared to me very singular. At the end of 
every meal they thank each other reciprocally, and after- 
wards run through the village, repeating their thanks to 
every one they meet, which is equivalent to saying that they _ 
have dined or supped. It is easy to judge of the quality of 
the repast of which they have partaken, according tothe ex- 
pression of greater or less satisfaction with which the word 
signifying thanks is pronounced. Some of them came to the 
door of my hut also to ejaculate their thanks. 

The Bambaras, who are all pagans, marry as many 
wives as they are able to maintain ; but the Mandingoes have 
never more than four: they do not, however, marry them 
all at once, but at different periods, sometimes after in- 
tervals of three or four years. Every new wife occasions a 
considerable expense, which they cannot defray, unless suc- 
cess in trade has enabled them to accumulate some profits. 
They must purchase slaves to present to the parents of their 
mistress; for otherwise no wife is to be had. This kind of 
dowry varies in amount, according to circumstances. If the 
female be of a good family, if she be handsome, or if her 
possession of superior qualities be generally acknowledged, 
the parents require three or four slaves, or the value of that 
number in merchandise. These unfortunate beings become 
henceforth the property of the mother. When the girl to be 
married is neither of a distinguished family nor handsome, 
then only two slaves are given. Throughout the whole of this 
country I met with no instance of a young woman living in 
a state of celibacy; pretty, or plain, they all get married. 
These wives are, however, only so many servants, whom the 
men secure to themselves, and of whose running away they 
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have no reason to be afraid. The bridegroom must deliver 
his slaves before he obtains possession of his bride, to whom 
he also makes some little presents, besides sending her every 
day large calabashes full of rice. The two months prior to 
the nuptials form a holiday time for the bride, and the mother 
invites the neighbours to take part in the merrimaking. 
These customs undergo some modification in each country : 
at Cambaya, for example, if the bridegroom gives three slaves, 
two are for the mother-in-law, and the third follows the 
bride to the house of her husband. At Timé, and at Sambati- 
kila, the relations of the bride receive every thing. When 
the bridegroom has gone through every formality, and made 
all the requisite presents, if the betrothed, or any of her rela- 
tions, should after all refuse to conclude the marriage, they 
are obliged to indemnify him for all the expenses he has in- 
curred; on the contrary, if the objection be made by the 
man, whether from jealousy or any other cause, he loses all 
he has given. When, however, a discussion arises between 
the bridegroom and the family of the bride, and the match is 
in consequence broken off, every thing that the relations have 
received must be returned. Among a selfish and avaricious 
people, it is a necessary effect of these rigid regulations, that 
the first engagements are seldom dissolved. In the result 
the women are always the victims; for the men, looking 
upon the other sex as an inferior order of beings, are always 
absolute masters in the domestic circle. Quarrels are, how- 
ever, frequent, for the husbands are extremely rigorous, and 
the wives are not very tractable. ‘These unfortunate women 
may indeed be considered on a level with the slaves as to the 
severe labours imposed upon them. They go to distant places 
for wood and water; their husbands make them sow, weed the 
cultivated fields, and gather in the harvest. When they 
travel with a caravan, they carry burthens on their heads, 
while the husbands proceed at their ease on horseback. The 
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poor women are often severely reproved for the slightest mis- 
take they commit; they then cry, storm, and run about the 
village, complaining loudly of the injustice of their husbands; 
little attention is however paid to them, for the husbands, in 
their own opinion, are never in the wrong, and the dispute 
ends by the wife receiving a sound drubbing; she then 
weeps and screams, until the elders of the village come to 
her relief and restore peace for atime to the hut. 1 observed, 
that after a beating they become very gentle. It is certain 
that they are not vindictive; and indeed they would gain 
nothing by being so. On the third or fourth day after the 
quarrel they are as cheerful as ever. ‘The wife dare not lift a 
hand against her husband, even in her own defence; and she 
never ventures to indulge in the least joke upon him. ‘The 
husband always speaks in the tone of a master: in fact, his 
Wives are merely servants. 

I asked Baba why he did not sometimes make merry 
with his wives: he replied, that if he did he should not be able 
to manage them, for they would laugh at him when he ordered 
them to do any thing. Their marriages are celebrated by 
feasting and dancing, all the population of the village partici- 
pating in the rejoicings; the consumption of eatables is 
great, and the husband pays all the expense: those who 
cannot attend have their suppers sent to them in calabashes ; 
others who are absent have their share kept for them till they 
return home. 

When the young bride repairs to her husband’s village, a 
fresh entertainment is prepared for her reception. Gaiety 
always prevails on these occasions. No religious ceremony 
unites the husband and wife; nevertheless, the link by which 
they are bound cannot be broken; for the dowry which the 
husband has given is a solemn act, which cannot be undone. 
The wife is not the less unfortunate: let her husband beat 
her as much as he pleases, she cannot obtain a separation, 
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except by restitution ; but that is with her impossible, since 
' she possesses nothing, and her parents, if they should be 
able, would not restore what they have received. 

With respect to physical suffering the fortitude dis- 
played by the women is remarkable. While pregnant they 
continue to perform the severest labours until the very last 
moment of their time. They give birth to children without 
uttering a complaint, and one would almost believe that they 
are delivered without pain, for on the following day they 
resume their usual occupations. I observed that the child 
is born white, with only a shade of yellow, and that it grows 
gradually darker until the tenth day, when it is quite black. 
The new-born infant is bathed in a calabash of tepid water, 
and not in the river as several travellers have asserted. Adults 
seldom bathe in cold water, still less do children. ‘The 
mothers watch over their infants with great tenderness, 
seldom trusting them to the care of others. They always 
suckle them themselves, and they carry them every where 
on their backs, fastened up in their pagne, as is the 
custom in almost all the negro countries. In all the parts 
of Africa which I have visited, boys and girls go about naked 
until the age of puberty. 

The male Mandingoes are circumcised between the age 
of fifteen and twenty. The excision which females should 
undergo when they are marriageable is often delayed until 
they are promised in marriage. J even saw a married 
woman, who, after having a child, submitted to this opera- 
tion. It is always performed by women, and on several 
patients at once, who are thereby rendered for some time 
unable to work. In this state they are taken care of by 
their mothers, who bathe the wound several times a day with 
an indigenous caustic, with the use of which they are ac- 
quainted. ‘Their female neighbours go in quest of the wood 
and water of which they stand in need. 

The day of circumcision is always a rejoicing day. 
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On the following day, the girls who have undergone the 
operation promenade the village accompanied by an old 
woman. ‘They stop at every door to solicit donations, the old 
women speaking for them. The young women never go out 
without a reed which they carry in the left hand. They 
also wear on this occasion a man’s cap of a large size, the 
front of which is supported by a piece of flexible wood 
put inside to make it stand up. With this head-dress these 
girls look like giantesses. Instead of a reed, 1 have seen 
some of them carrying an iron arrow, as an emblem of the 
circumcision. The persons whose hospitality is appealed to 
on the part of the newly circumcised, hasten to prepare, 
each in his turn, victuals sufficient for a great dinner or sup- 
per, into which they put salt, and which is distributed among 
the patients. All their friends and neighbours follow this 
example if they please; but those who are betrothed must 
not fail, and they continue to send dinners to the circum- 
cised until their recovery, which in general is not completed 
until six weeks after the operation. Their fathers, who 
never live in the same hut, also send them more provi- 
sions than usual. Large platefuls of rice or tau are distri- 
buted by the mothers among the neighbours and relations. On 
these occasions I was never forgotten. The good negress, 
my landlady, always took care that I should have my share. 
The fathers and mothers are extremely fond of their 
children, and they, in their turn, have a great veneration for 
their parents. Indeed, respect and obedience to the old is 
a rule rigorously observed. In all these countries I never 
saw a mendicant. The aged who are unable to support 
themselves are always maintained and treated with respect 
by their children. In this part of the interior I saw a blind 
man, but he did not beg, as is the custom for such persons 
in other negro countries. Many travellers have asserted 
that the children retain a stronger attachment to their 
mother than to their father ; but for my part, though I had 
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an Opportunity of studying their character for some time, 
T cannot say that ] observed this difference in their affection. 
When they have any business to transact they follow in 
preference the advice of their father, and they would feel 
extreme reluctance to disobey him; for the father is always 
the supreme head of the family. I shall cite, by way of 
example, Arafan-Abdalahi, a Mandingo of Kankan, a man of 
forty or forty-five, who relinquished the pleasure, and even 
the religious duty, of performing a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
that he might not displease his aged father whose consent 
he could not obtain. I did not observe that the Mandingoes 
quarrel often. It is dangerous to insult them and still more 
to offend their parents. They are however vindictive, in- 
quisitive, envious, liars, importunate, selfish, avaricious, 
ignorant and superstitious. They are not strictly speaking 
thieves since they do not steal from each other; but their 
probity with respect to others is very equivocal and in par- 
ticular towards strangers, who would be very imprudent to 
shew them any thing that might tempt their cupidity, such 
as scissors, knives, glass trinkets, gun-powder, paper, &c. 
articles which are exceedingly rare and valuable in those 
countries. The Mandingoes do not trust any thing, even 
in the hands of their relations, without first counting or mea- 
suring it several times. In general they are distrustful 
and far from scrupulous about the means of obtaining what 
pleases them. During my stay at Timé, I heard that a 
Bambara belonging to a distant village had killed one of his 
comrades, which occasioned much consternation in the 
neighbourhood, but I was never able to learn whether the 
murderer suffered any punishment for the offence. I can, 
however, affirm that such crimes are rare among the Bam- 
baras, and never committed by the Mandingoes. These 
latter despise the poor Bambaras, whom they look upon as 
infidels, but I had good reason to think that they are them- 
selves avaricious and inhospitable, and | firmly believe, that 
VOL I. os. 
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I should have perished during my illness, if I had not pos- 
sessed wherewithal to pay for my food; and for my per- 
sonal security | was indebted to my disguise. They all 
manifested the most decided aversion to the name of chris- 
tian; for they entertain the very worst idea of us. How- 
ever, they are not altogether devoid of sensibility: they 
pay much attention to their countrymen in sickness, and 
even to those of their own religion. It must be remember- 
ed that I was to them an indifferent being, and yet, some 
of them evinced sincere compassion for me. I however, 
experienced more hospitality and less annoyance among the 
Foulahs than from the Mandingoes. 

When a negro enters the house of a chief or a man of 
quality, he leaves his sandals at the door, and announces 
himself, by repeating three times Salam alékoum. This for- 
mality is not observed towards their equals until after the 
door is closed. 

Earthen pots are not manufactured at Timé, but are 
procured from the Bambaras, who barter them for salt and 
colat-nuts: all these pots are of an oval shape, and I have 
seen some of them from eighteen to twenty inches deep: 
they are of a grey colour and not so well made as in the Kan- 
kan and the Wassoulo. The women employ their leisure 
moments in spinning cotton, from which is manufactured a 
kind of coloured cloth; this cloth is exchanged on the road 
to Jenné for cowries, the money with which they purchase 
salt. The Mandingoes of Timé do not live as well as those of 
Kankan and the Fouta. Like the Bambaras they eat all kinds 
of quadrupeds, except cats and dogs. My host Baba had 
three slaves, only one of whom, was able to work. The 
other two, and especially a little boy, were treated with harsh- 
ness, because they were unable to make themselves useful. 
He was therefore obliged to employ day-labourers. The peo- 
ple of Timé are not so neat in their dress as the inhabitants 
of the Fouta and the Kankan, but they are better clothed 
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than the Bambaras. ‘Two days after the birth of a child, the 
event is celebrated by dancing and feasting. } 

They are accustomed, summer and winter, to bathe: in 
warm water, every evening on returning from the fields 
where they work; the women take care to have the water 
ready. They have fires every night in their huts, for they 
are naturally chilly. 

I have seen among the Mandingoes at Timé large nets 
made of cotton and the bark of trees twisted together; with 
these nets they go out to hunt the gazelle and wild-boar. Ha- 
ving discovered the traces of the animals in the woods, they 
spread their nets, and scour the surrounding country in or- 
der to drive the game into them. As soon as the animal is 
caught it is killed with the poniard. They generally as- 
semble in great numbers for these hunting expeditions, 
which however, often prove unsuccessful. When they kill 
an animal they always turn its head to the east. The wo- 
men never kill poultry ; that business is always performed 
by the men. ‘The inhabitants of Timé do not however kill 
much poultry, though they breed a great deal; they prefer 
selling it to travellers; they keep some goats and sheep, 
but neither oxen nor cows, although the soil produces excel- 
Jent pasturage. There are some cows in the neighbouring 
villages but they are never milked. 

Caravans of saracolets often pass through Timé on their 
way to the south to purchase slaves. ‘The saracolets are 
not a nation but, as I have before mentioned, a class of 
merchants, who travel in every part of Africa. ‘There are 
saracolets in all the negro countries, Mandingoes and Bamba- 
ras, Fouta-Dialonkés, in Kayaya, Bondou, &c. They are all 
Mahometans, and use in conversation among themselves a 
particular dialect, which the other negroes, even those of 
their own nation, do not understand. They scarcely ever 
remain in their native country, and have every where the 
reputation of being rich and very much inclined to theft. 

2A 
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When a stranger arrives at Timé, who happens to find 
any relations or friends there, if he does not immediately go 
to them, as soon as they hear of his arrival they prepare a 
great dinner for him. ‘This repast, of which a fowl seasoned 
with salt forms part, they send by their wives to the new 
comer. ‘They do not touch it themselves, but prepare a 
dinner for themselves as usual. Soon afterwards they call 
on their friend and receive his thanks ; and, should they even 
find him at his meal, they would not partake of any portion 
of it. After his repast the stranger goes to pay his visit, 
which he would not have done, if the fowl had not been sent 
to him. ‘This custom is very general throughout the 
country. 

The huts of Timé are neither so large nor so neat as 
those of the Fouta and Kankan, though they are built in 
the same form, and surrounded by a similar wall of earth, 
six feet high and five inches thick; it is the women’s busi- 
ness to cover this wall with cow-dung, which is purchased 
at the market for a few colats. The huts are roofed with 
straw, and contain no furniture except some mats spread 
upon the ground, which serve for seats in the day-time and 
beds at night, a few earthen pots for culinary purposes, 
wooden plates, calabashes, spatules for stirring the tau, and 
an earthen jar to hold water. The women keep their wood 
in acorner of their huts, lest their indolent neighbours 
might make free with it to save the trouble of pro- 
curing some for themselves. When they collect their wood, 
they make little presents of portions of it to the aged women 
in their vicinity. The inhabitants of this village do not use 
large earthen jars for ho'ding grain, like the people of Fouta 
and Kankan, which shows that they neither grow so much, 
nor are so rich as the latter. Half a mile from the village 
there is a beautiful clear spring, where the inhabitants fetch 
water for their consumption. ‘This spring is shaded by large 
trees, the name of which I do not know, but which would 
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I believe, be very fit for building. The few productions of 
the soil cultivated by the people of Timé are left in the 
fields, with small pieces of written paper affixed to them, 
to keep off thieves; and no one ever touches them. During 
my stay at Timé, I only saw one man whose yams had been 
stolen out of the ground; but, said the negroes, they were 
not protected by grigris. 

The butter-tree, or cé, is very abundant in the neighbour- 
hood of Timé. It grows spontaneously, and in height and 
appearance resembles the pear-tree. The leaves grow in 
tufts, supported by a very short foot-stalk. ‘They are round 
at top, and when the tree is young, they are six inches long. 
When the tree grows old the leaves become smaller, and 
resemble those of the Saint-Jean pear-tree. It blossoms at 
the extremity of its branches, and the flowers, which are 
small, grow in clusters, and are supported by avery strong 
pedicle. ‘The petals are white, and the stamina are nume- 
rous and scarcely perceptible to the naked eye. ‘The fruit, 
when mature, is as large as a Guinea-hen’s egg, of oval shape, 
and equal at both ends. It is covered with a pale-green 
pellicle, beneath which is a green farinaceous pulp, three 
lines thick, of an extremely agreeable fiavour. The negroes 
are very fond of it, and I liked it my-elf. Under this pulp 
there is a second pellicle, very thin, and resembling the 
white skin which lines the inside of an egg-sheil. This 
covers the kernel, which is of a pale coffee colour. ‘The fruit 
being disengaged from the two pellicles and the pulp, is 
enclosed in a shell as thin as that of an egg, and the kernel 
is of the size of a pigeon’s egg. ‘The fruit is exposed seve- 
ral days to the sun, in order to cry it, then pounded ina 
mortar, and reduced to flour which is of the colour of wheat 
bran. After being pounded, it is placed in a large calabash ; 
luke-warm water is thrown over it, aid it is kneaded with 
the hands until it attains the consistence of dough. To as- 
certain whether it is sufficiently manipulated, warm waier 
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is thrown over it, and if greasy particles are detached from 
the dough and float, the warm water is repeated several 
times, until the butter is completely separated, and rises to 
the surface. The butter is’collected with a wooden spoon, 
and placed ina calabash. It is then boiled on a strong fire, 
being well skimmed to remove any pulp that might remain 
with it. When sufficiently boiled, it is poured into acalabash 
with a littie water at the bottom to make it turn out easily. 
Thus prepared it is wrapped in the leaves of the tree, and 
will keep two years without spoiling. ‘The butter is of an 
ash-grey colour and as hard as tallow. It is an article of 
trade with the negroes, who use it both for food and for 
anointing their bodies. ‘They also employ it to burn for 
light; and they told me that it was an excellent oimtment 
for pains and sores. ‘The fruit of the cé is much larger 
in Baléya and Amana than in Timé. The seed of this 
tree, which is so valuable to the people of these countries, 
could not be transported to Europe for sowing, unless 
packed in small earthen vessels, otherwise it loses its 
germinative power, which does not last long. I have al- 
ready mentioned that there is at Timé a fruit called ¢a- 
man, which also produces an unctuous substance very good 
for eating and more firm than the cé. It might be ad- 
vantageously employed in Europe for burning. The grease 
or fat, called by the natives taman-toulou, is extracted by the 
same process as that employed with the cé. The tree, which 
produces the taman grows on the banks of rivulets, and is 
very common in the south. These two trees are so abundant 
at Cani and Teuté, that the inhabitants of those places, I was 
told, though possessing plenty of cows, never eat any butter 
except that produced by the trees. Palm-oil is also met with 
here, though not in great quantity. The kernel of the taman 
is of the size of a horse-chesnut, somewhat elongated, of a 
beautiful pink colour, deepening a little towards the outside. 
It is exceedingly hard ; and the women, after setting it on the 
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fire in earthen pots, crush it between two flints, previously to 
pounding it in the mortar. The butter of the taman is of 
a light yellow colour. It is firmer than that of the cé, and 
has nosmell. I preferred this to the other. 

Indigo grows spontaneously in the environs of Timé. The 
women use it for dyeing their cotton thread ; which the men 
weave into cloths. The process employed to extract the 
dye is very simple. ‘They do not take the trouble to cut the 
plant, but gather the leaves, which they bruise; and then mak- 
ing them up into small cakes they lay them in the sun to dry. 

This process has been followed for a very long period. 
When the dye is wanted, the cakes are bruised, and put into 
a large earthen pot, made for this purpose ; cold water is then 
poured over them and time is allowed for the leaves to soak. 
After leaving them twenty hours to ferment, ley is made 
with the ashes of the straw of foigné, and cold water is added. 
This has the effect of dissolving the indigo. The dye being 
thus prepared, the articles to be dyed are put into the pot. 
Cotton requires to be thus soaked for a whole night, or even 
longer ; and when taken out, I have seen it of a beautiful 
blue colour. In proportion as the water diminishes, more 
is added, and the same leaves serve to dye for a whole week ; 
but the first tint is always the finest. 

I saw, in this country a climbing plant, with a very 
broad leaf, and containing a large quantity of blue dye. It is 
very common at Sierra-Leone. The young women do not 
dye the cotton thread; that task is always consigned to the 
old women, who also cultivate little gardens round their huts, 
where they raise various kinds of herbs which they use for 
making their sauces, &c. In these gardens they also grow 
tobacco, which is sown in September and transplanted in 
October. Very little attention however is bestowed on its 
cultivation. That which I saw at Timé and inits neighbour- 
hood is of a small species, and it is not gathered until it runs 
to seed. The leaves, after being dried in the sun, are reduced 
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to powder. ‘This is the only way in which the inhabitants 
use tobacco. I never saw any prepared in the European 
manner at Timé. | 

They have small hard beans of a grey colour which they 
boil. The giraumon also grows here. It is cooked with 
pistachio-nuts and pimento. This lust plant, so common in 
hot countries, does not thrive well here; the inhabitants 
therefore purchase it in their journeys to the south, where 
they also procure a long kind of pepper which they are very 
fond of. ‘They call it cani, the name of the place whence it 
is brought, and merchants carry this pepper to Jenné to ex- 
change it for salt. 

The most common distempers at Timé are ophthalmia, 
eruptive sores, swellings of the neck and throat, fevers and 
leprosy. Scurvy also makes its appearance sometimes. I 
never saw any deformed person in these parts. Colds are 
very common, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Departure from Time, January 9th, 1829.—The name of Kong, applied 
by Mungo Park to a chain of mountains, is a generic term.—Use of 
bells in caravans.—Loubakho.—Cacoron.—Dancing and music of the 
Bambaras.—Sananso.—Dhio.—The oil palm-tree.—Talé.—Customs of 
the inhabitants. —Borandou.—Grotesque mask.—Tangrera. 


On the 9th of January, after a slight repast of yams, which 
the old negress prepared for us, we got ready to leave 
Timé. I made my hostess a handsome present, which she 
received with pleasure, and I also gave Baba some merchan- 
dise, which I had promised him, as a compensation for the 
time I had stayed with him. 

About nine o’clock in the morning we left the village, 
after taking leave of the good old chief, who wished us a 
prosperous journey. 

My guide brought his wife to carry my baggage, 
which had now become very light, and his brother Baba was 
to accompany us a short distance on the road. We directed 
our course to the S.S. E. and gained the foot of the chain of 
mountains, which is composed of masses of granite. In 
crossing this chain, I observed several trees growing among 
the rocks, principally the cé. Numerous springs rise in 
the mountains and fertilize thecountry, the soil of which, 
composed of black mould mixed with grey sand, is ex- 
ceedingly fertile. The country was stripped of all its charms: 
the grass was burned up, the trees had lost half their foliage, 
and the birds had flown from the woods to the margins of 
the streams. All was sad and desolate, and the dreary ap- 
pearance of the hills of granite augmented the sombre effect 
of the scene. We entered a Bambara village named Dsagoe, 
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where I saw several fine plantations of tubacco, of which the 
inhabitants consume a great quantity. We rested for a 
moment under the shade of a bombax, and refreshed our- 
selves with a calabashful of water, given to us by the inha- 
bitants, who pressed eagerly round me, and kept their eyes 
fixed upon me. The morning’s journey had fatigued me, for 
I was still weak, and could scarcely walk ; which sufficiently 
proved that, if I had followed my inclination to set off 
sooner, I should not have been able to accomplish the 
journey. We took our leave of these inquisitive people, and 
proceeded towards the S. E. over a country covered with 
large rocks of quartz. We saw some Bambaras preparing 
the ground for the purpose of planting yams. 

After proceeding about ten miles, we arrived about two 
o’clock in the afternoon at Kimba, a small village where the 
caravan bound to Jenné was waiting. At the distance of 
about two miles from this village there is a chain of moun- 
tains extending from N. E, to S. W. and as high as those 
we crossed in the morning. I at first imagined that these 
might be the Kong mountains, mentioned by Mungo Park, 
though it is impossible to suppose that he saw them, as they 
are low, and at a considerable distance from Ségo. I may 
also observe that Kong is not the name, which the natives 
give to these mountains, for among the Mandingoes, Kong 
or Kongké signifies mountain. Park, no doubt, confounded 
the general with the particular name. The country is en- 
tirely covered with hills. In the village I saw some tobacco 
growing. As my breakfast had been but slight, I went up to 
a Bambara, whom I saw sitting in his hut with a calabash 
of yams, and asked him to sell me a few of them for some 
glass trinkets which I shewed him. ‘The good negro imme- 
diately took out a handful of yams,which he put into a calabash 
with some sauce, and gaveit to me. I presented him with 
some glass beads in payment, which he was at first reluctant 
to accept, but I forced him to take them as a present for his 
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wife. At night-fall he paid me a visit at my hut, and made 
me a present of a very large yam. 

With the exception of the good old chief at Timé, who 
was, indeed, of the Bambara nation, no inhabitants of that 
village ever paid me so much civility, during the time I stayed 
thenedi) 

In the village of Kimba J saw several men, assembled 
under a tree, playing at various games, which I had seen 
played by the negroes of the Senegal. Small holes made in 
the sand served for a chess-board, and bits of wood, five inches 
long, for the men. In this village I saw, for the first time 
since I left Fouta-Dhialon, the women sitting with the men, 
and mixing in their conversation, while employed in spinning , 
cotton. ‘The Mandingo women do not enjoy this privilege. 
Baba’s brother prepared us an excellent supper of rice, and 
sauce made of pistachio-nuts, with some salt to render it 
more palatable. 

On the 10th of January, about nine in the morning, the 
caravan prepared to depart. ‘The women, with heavy loads 
of colats on their heads, took the lead, followed by the men, 
similarly laden. They all had a bell hung at their breasts ; some 
had as many as adozen attached to different parts of their 
dress. ‘These appendages produce a deafening jingle, which 
highly pleases the negroes. They were all armed with bows 
and arrows, and marched in a file like a procession. The 
chiefs and the proprietors of merchandise leading the asses, 
closed the rear. 

On leaving the village, Baba quitted us: he did not 
appear much affected at our separation; however, he recom- 
mended me to his brother, to whom I promised to make a 
handsome present on arriving at Jenné; and I placed my 
baggage on his ass. The negroes give several names to this 
city : they call it Dhienné, and often Dhiendé. 

We advanced to the S. E., crossing several large rivulets, 
which delayed us some time, for the asses threw their loads 
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off their backs, and the negroes were obliged to push them 
forward to make them advance. At length we entered the 
villagé of Zangouiriré, which contains from three to four 
hundred inhabitants, of the Bambara race, the only people 
met with on this road as far as Jenné. We continued our 
journey over a level country: the soil was fertile, and com- 
posed of grey sand, mixed with black earth. We had a chain 
of low hills both to the right and left of our road. Every 
minute the asses were throwing off their loads, which caused 
great trouble and delay. Among the female slaves who 
accompanied our caravan, I observed with pain, girls of 
twelve or fifteen years old carrying heavy loads of colats 
on their heads. ‘The poor creatures were unable to endure 
the fatigue, and sometimes let their burthens fall. The heat 
Was excessive, and an easterly wind annoyed us extremely ; 
we had, however, the comfort every now and then of get- 
ting some water to quench our thirst. In about an hour 
anda half, we arrived at Dioumiégué, having travelled nine 
miles. The women belonging to the caravan had gone a 
little in advance, and prepared dinner for the men, who had 


» no sooner came up, than they fell to eating, and then they lay 


down to rest themselves. The people came in crowds to 
look at me. ‘They appeared very gentle and refrained from 
Importuning me. Some of them made my guide presents of 
yams, which we ate for supper; others gave him colat-nuts. 
In the village [ observed many small herds of oxen and cows. 
The latter are not milked. 

We quitted Dioumiégué on the 1ith of January, at six 
o'clock in the morning, after paying our passage -money to 
the chief. We kept to the east along a very fertile plain, where 
I perceived some husbandmen planting yams. Leaving the 
plain, we crossed a chain of hills, composed of large blocks 
of granite, intermixed with white quartz, veined with bright 
rose-colour. We crossed many small rivulets, which made 
a thousand windings in the passes of the mountains. We 
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travelled two miles to the east, along very difficult roads, and 
then descended into a plain well cropped with yams, and 
thronged with people engagedin agricultural labour. After pro- 
ceeding about ten miles in the same direction, we arrived about 
noon at Sinisso, where we halted. ‘This village is surrounded 
by a wall, and contains about a hundred huts. My umbrella, 
which my guide displayed to the notice of the inhabitants, 
greatly excited their curiosity. ‘The hut where we lodged 
was full: of visiters the whole evening: for those who had 
obtained a sight of the wonder eagerly told their compa- 
nions, who came running in their turn to behold it. They 
could not understand how the machine could be made to open 
and shut at pleasure. They called it a /ibri, a word in their 
language, signifying a hat; but notwithstanding their cu- 
riosity, they were far from being so troublesome as the 
Mandingoes. 

At this season of the year, the women cook in the open 
air. For this purpose they kindle fires in their yards, round 
which the men sit and take their meals. They all invited 
me to partake of their supper of boiled yams. 

On the i2th of January, at five in the morning, after 
paying for our lodging, we left this village, and directed our 
course to the N.E., over a soil consisting of a mixture of 
earth and gravel, but which is, nevertheless, very fertile. 
Having proceeded about four miles, we arrived at Salasso, 
through which we passed without stopping. Again continu- 
ing our course for four miles, we arrived about the middle of 
the day at Loubakho, where we halted. Loubakho is a large 
walled village, containing from six to seven hundred inhabit- 
ants. It is situated in a beautiful plain of very rich grey sand. 
About six or seven miles N. E. of the village, there is a high 
pointed mountain, which extends N. W. and E.S.E. The 
inhabitants of Loubakho keep some horned cattle, and they 
brought us milk, which we purchased with glass beads. 
In the afternoon I received a visit from a saracolet, who had 
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come from Sambatikila and was proceeding to Jenné. As it 
is the custom in this country to make some presents to 
visiters, I directed my guide to give him in my name some 
colat-nuts, for which he overwhelmed him with acknowledg-. 
ments. I also gave my guide a bit of coloured stuff to make 
him acap. In the evening I purchased a large fowl for our 
supper. My guide gave it to his woman to cook; and after 
boiling it, she made a very good sauce of the liquor with pis- 
tachios, and a little salt for seasoning. I expressed a wish 
that we should partake of the fowl together. The Mandin- 
goes, however, out of respect declined taking any. This 
was an instance of self-denial, which I was far from ex- 
pecting. In the evening it lightened in the west. The day 
had been extremely hot, but during the night I could bear 
my woollen wrapper. 

On the 13th, at four in the morning, we prepared to 
depart ; but, before I proceed farther, I will endeavour to give 
a description of the whole economy of our caravan. It was 
composed of from forty to fifty Mandingoes, and thirty-five 
women, all carrying loads on their heads. There were eight 
chiefs leading their asses, about fifteen in number. With 
these chiefs were their slaves and women, whose business it 
was to carry the baggage and cook at every halt for the 
whole caravan. The women always proceeded first, and the 
men in the rear. The ringing of their bells gave notice of 
their approach. The Mandingoes are very fond of bells, the 
jingling of which diverts them on their journey. ‘They make 
these bells themselves of iron and copper, which they pur- 
chase at Jenné, and in other markets on the banks of the 
Dhioliba, where they likewise procure bells ready made. On 
arriving at a village, the women of the caravan fetch water 
and bruise the millet for dinner. This meal being over, they 
prepare warm water for the men’s baths: the water is heated 
in large vessels, which they borrow from the people of the 
village where they stop. This task being ended, they again 
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set about bruising millet for supper. It is the business of 
the slaves to procure fire-wood for cooking. ‘The free ne- 
groes are exempted from all this trouble; they lie down and 
rest themselves until their meals are ready: they then go 
through the village with their calabashes, containing colats, 
which they exchange with the inhabitants for cowries. 
With these they purchase grain for the supply of the caravan. 
The women employ their leisure moments in spinning cot- 
ton, which they purchase with the colats given to them by 
their husbands. I have seen them spin by the light of a lamp 
fed with vegetable butter; the produce of this labour is their 
own little perquisite. On their arrival at Jenné, they sell 
their spun cotton for cowries, with which taey buy salt and 
glass trinkets. ‘The women likewise wash the men’s clothes. 
The men, as soon as they have rested themselves, inspect 
the leads of colats, especially those which during the 
journey have fallen from the asses’ backs. They cover the 
fruit with fresh leaves, in order to keep it cool; they then go 
into the village to dispose of their cloth ; they also settle the 
payment of the passage money; for all foreign merchants, 
however numerous they may be, are obliged in every place 
they halt to pay for the whole of the company, a small tax, 
the amount of which sometimes varies, but is generally about 
twenty colats for each load: these twenty colats are worth 
two hundred cowries, (about twenty sous, French money). 
When the caravan is numerous, which often happens, for it 
gains accessions on the road, some person who has but a 
small load goes forward, and arrives first in the village to 
procure lodgings for his companions; he then deposits his 
load and returns to meet his friends, whom he directs to their 
respective destinations. ‘Those who do not adopt this prudent 
precaution have the trouble of seeking through the village for 
a place to put up at, and are often obliged to proceed farther. 
it is customary for the parties who first reach the village to 
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return and help the others with their burdens, especially 
when the journey has been long. 

On the 13th of January, we set out at four o’clock in the 
morning, in order to take advantage of the cool air. We pro- 
ceeded to the N. E. for the distance of four miles, over a soil 
composed of very hard grey sand. The country was pretty flat, 
with the exception of some granite blocks, rising six or seven 
feet above the ground. The cé was very abundant, but the nédé 
much less common than in the parts through which we had 
previously journeyed. We passed near Couraniso, and then 
the road became rather stony. We went on for five miles 
more without seeing the least trace of cultivation, and at ten 
o'clock in the morning arrived at Cacoron, where we halted. 
This village contains from five to six hundred inhabitants, to 
whom I was an object of great curiosity. As I had not yet 
breakfasted, I went to a Bambara woman, who was pounding 
boiled yams ; I bought some of her for afew glass beads, and 
she gave me separately, in a small pot, some gombo sauce. On 
dipping my yams into this sauce, I discovered, to my great 
mortification, some little paws, and immediately ascertained 
that the sauce was made of mice; however, | was hungry, 
and I continued my meal, though, I must confess, not with- 
out some feelings of disgust. The negroes, when they take 
their yams without sauce, never mash them: those which I 
bought from the negress were ready prepared. In the even- 
ing I saw many women chopping mice to make sauce for 
their suppers. I observed that they gut the animals, and, 
without taking the trouble of skinning them, merely draw 
them across the fire to singe off the hair: thus prepared, they 
lay them in a corner of the hut, and it is not unusual to 
keep them there for seven or eight days before they are 
cooked. The mice, which make their way into the jars of 
millet, are caught by the women and children without the aid 
of traps. 
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Though there is abundance of poultry at Cacoron, yet 
the negroes eat it only on holidays. I wanted to buy some, 
but could find nobody inclined to sell any. An old Bam- 
bara made me a present of some pistachios and a yam. I 
found the people here more hospitable than they had been 
represented tome. Iam convinced that a European, travel- 
ling in a plain, unostentatious style, would experience no an- 
noyance, that is, if he were not imprudent enough to display 
any valuable goods; in this case, he would run the risk of 
being robbed: but 1 am far from believing that these kind- 
hearted and simple people would be guilty of ts cruelty to- 
wards a traveller. 

The neighbourhood of Cacoron is covered with cés and 
nédés. The inhabitants make a great quantity of butter, 
which they sell to strangers.. I scarcely ever saw so gay a 
people as the Bambaras. At sunset they assemble under the 
great bombaces, at the entrance of the village, and dance all 
night to music which is not unpleasant. Attracted by this 
music, 1 stopped to observe their gambols, and was highly 
entertained. I was with a young Mandingo belonging to our 
caravan, who was particularly attentive to me. Men and 
women mingled together formed a large circle round a fire, 
jumping and keeping time to a band of music, consisting of 
three great drums and several hautboys. The musicians 
were dressed like those of 'Timé, having white cotton mantles, 
and. ostrich-features on their heads. ‘The dancers kept time ) 
with the music by a careless kind of motion of their arms and 
heads. The women had pieces of cotton cloth, which they 
held at both ends and waved in the air. The only figure of 
the dance consisted in going round the fire. The musicians 
kept themselves a little aloof, while the dancers, following 
each other in a file, went round the fire, leaping and shaking 
their legs about. I was much amused with this dance, in 
which there was nothing indecent, but I could not stay toe 
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look at it as long as I could have wished, for the caper- 
ing of two or three hundred negroes raised an insuffer- 
able dust. 

Throughout the whole of Bambara, and, according to 
the account of some negroes, even to a considerable distance 
south of Cacoron, the same music prevails. It is certainly 
one of the best and most agreeable I heard during my travels 
among the negroes. These people spend the greater part of 
the night in dancing; their dispositions are gentle and 
humane, and they are content with the present, without 
troubling themselves about the future. They have scarcely 
any clothing, generally wearing a sort of girdle, ornamented | 
with cowries, which, after going round the waist aud between 
the legs, is brought up in front to tie. To these girdles are 
attached fringes of cotton, which descend to the knee. The 
old men wear the usual pagne, and generally in the most 
filthy state. The women likewise wear pagnes, which are 
tied round their loins, and descend to their knees; they 
plat their hair in tresses, and rub their bodies all over with 
butter. The men shave their heads, like the Mahometans ; 
but some tufts of hair are left, varying in size, according to 
the fancy of the wearer. Their skin is of the same colour as 
that of the Foulahs of the Wassoulo, and like them they have 
aquiline noses, thin lips, woolly hair, and sharp-pointed 
teeth; they make incisions on their faces and bodies. 

In this country they make a sort of beer, or hydromel, 
of fermented millet and honey. They are very fond of this 
liquor which they drink till they intoxicate themselves. 

On the 14th January, at five in the morning, we left the 
cheerful inhabitants of Cacaron, and proceeded three miles 
to the east over a level country, the soil of which was com- 
posed of very hard grey sand. Wecame to a mountain of 
black granite entirely barren. It extends north and south, 
and is about two hundred and fifty paces high. We 
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advanced five miles further in the same direction. On the 
way we passed some large blocks of black granite. 

About nine in the morning we halted at Tisso-Soman, 
a pretty village, lying between two small hills of very pale 
granite. In the centre of this village I saw a number of 
wells seven or eight feet in depth. The ground in which 
they are dug consists of sand mixed with coarse grey gravel, 
and at the bottom of the wells is some grey clayey earth, with 
pieces of rock, the nature of which I was unable to determine. 
The clay is of a whitish grey, and very slippery. I was 
unable to judge of its quantity by what was thrown up and left 
round the edge of the wells. ‘The water was very good ; but 
rather white in colour. 

The women of the caravan seated themselves round 
these wells to wash their millet. 

After a light breakfast, consisting of tau and a bad sauce 
made of herbs, we left the village. About two o’clock we 
took an easterly direction, and proceeded about six miles, over 
a soil similar to that which I last described. Our progress 
was somewhat impeded by large blocks of granite, which 
we encountered at every step, and on either side of us were 
small hills of the same material, At sunset we halted at Sa- 
nanso, a large walled village, containing seven or eight hun- 
dred inhabitants. I seated myself near a hut, to rest after 
my fatigue; but the chief of the village invited me to sit by 
him, on some large clumps of wood, raised a little above 
the ground and placed near the door of his hut. Above these 
seats there was a sort of canopy, made of branches of trees. 
The chief had a little fire beside his seat, and the smoke was 
so disagreeable that I could not stay longer than a few 
minutes. He asked me some questions concerning the whites 
and their mode of living, and seemed satisfied with my an- 
swers. 

The village is situated in a large, well cultivated, and fer- 
tile plain. At a little distance from it there is a mountain of 
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granite entirely barren. In this village we met a caravan of 
Mandingoes, some of whom were going to Jenné and others 
to Sansanding. Some were laden with cloth, and some with 
colat-nuts. The chief of the village assigned to me a hut 
built of earth, the only one in the place, the others being all 
of straw. He had a fire kindled, and requested me to go in 
and lie down: but, on entering, I was nearly suffocated. The 
hut had a flat roof covered with earth, and the smoke, being 
unable to obtain a vent above, had no outlet but the door. 
Straw huts are not subject to this inconvenience. I spee- 
dily retired from this oven in which I could not breathe, and 
prepared to pass the night in the open air ; but my guide, being 
informed of the reason which prevented me from remaining 
in the hut, explained the circumstance to the chief, who im- 
mediately selected another lodging for me, where I passed 
the night with a Mandingo belonging to our caravan. Some 
strangers sent us a little supper very well cooked. 

On the 15th of January, at six in the morning, we pro- 
ceeded northward about seven miles, among rocks of granite 
on a fertile soil composed of sand. [observed the cé and 
the nédé in great abundance and the land well cultivated. 
About eleven o’clock we arrived at Dhio, a large walled vil- 
lage, containing about eight or nine hundred inhabitants. On 
entering the place, I observed a number of women assembled 
in a spot which seemed to be set aside for their recreation. 
Some were nursing their children who were quite naked, and 
others were asleep. The old men have also a place where 
they assemble to smoke their pipes, and where they spend 
a great part of the day. It is called the banancoro, as among 
the Mandingoes. I also saw some tobacco plantations in the 
little gardens adjoining the huts. The village is disgustingly 
dirty. 

At six in the morning of the 16th, we prepared to depart. 
On going out I saw some palm-trees of the species which 
produces oil. ‘They are not by far so thriving here as on the 
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coast. We proceeded E. N. E. over a very fertile soil, con- 
sisting of grey sand mixed with fine gravel. The country 
was woody ; I observed some tamarind-trees and many cés. 
About nine in the morning, after travelling six miles and a 
half, we reached Niourot, a little village, where we could pur- 
chase nothing but with cowries, which are the current 
money among all the inhabitants of upper Bambara. They 
receive them from the European merchants who trade on the 
western coasts, and from the Moors on the shores of the Me- 
diterranean. The cowries are just beginning to be current 
in this part of the country. The price of a fowl is eighty 
cowries. In the language of the country kémé signifies 
eighty, and to express a hundred the people say eighty and 
twenty, or kémé nimouya* 

We were lodged in a very large hut where I saw, not 
without astonishment, two seats resembling sofas, each made 
out of the trunk of atree. I regarded them as curiosities 
among a people who have no carpenter’s tools. The legs, 
the arms, and the back, were all made out of one piece of 
wood, which was of ared colour and very hard. ‘These sofas 
were really executed with some taste; they must have been 
a work of considerable time, but in those countries time is 
not so valuable as with us. The people have no other tools 
than small hatchets and poniards. 

I observed that our host kept about a dozen little dogs, 
which, when sufficiently fattened, were destined for food. 
He had also a number of chickens; he fed them with ter- 
mites, which his children brought from the fields. In general 
I did not see in this part of the country those great hills of the 
white ant (termites) which are found on the shores of the Se- 
negal, where they are sometimes eight or nine feet high; those 
which I saw here are not more than eighteen inches or two 
feet high. In this village all the heads of families have huts 
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or cabins built of earth, like that which the chief of Sananso 
allotted to me... The women’s huts are of straw. We procured 
a little millet for our supper, for which we paid in colat-nuts. 
The wells are at a little distance from the village, and, if 
I may judge from the rope used for drawing up the water, 
they are not above twelve, or fifteen feet deep. 

At half past six, on the morning of the 17th of Ja- 
nuary, we took leave of our host, whom we had taken care 
to pay on the preceding evening. 

On leaving the village we met several Bambaras, who 
had about twenty dogs tied to a single cord; these animals 
were, I was informed, going to be fattened. As soon as 
they saw us they saluted us with such a loud barking that 
we could not hear ourselves speak. Our road lay to the 
N. N. E. and we passed a large village, the name of which 
I could not learn. We continued to travel over a soil com- 
posed of grey sand; the vegetation was the same as it had 
been for several preceding days. After travelling about ele- 
ven miles, we halted about eleven o’clock in the morning 
at ‘Talé, a village containing three or four hundred inhabi- 
tants. ‘They gave us several huts to lodge in. The huts in 
this village are not so large as in those which we had pre- 
viously passed through; but they are of the same form. I 
walked through the streets, which are narrow and dirty. 
My appearance excited the curiosity of the Bambaras, but 
they did not annoy me. ‘The women, who were exceedingly 
dirty, have all a bit of calabash, or a thin slip of wood, 
stuck into the under lip. I could scarcely persuade myself 
that this was amere matter of taste, and questioned my 
guide upon the subject: he assured me that it was the fa- 
shion of the country. I was equally at a loss to conceive how 
this bit of wood, which was merely stuck through the lip, 
could keep its place. The women allowed me to see that this 
curious ornament was brought through to the inner part of the 
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lip, and they laughed heartily at my astonishment. I asked 
one of them to remove the piece of wood from her lip; but 
she told me that if she did so the saliva would run through 
the hole. In short, | was quite amazed that coquetry 
could induce them to disfigure themselves in this manner; 
yet it is the general custom of this country. I saw young 
girls eight or ten years of age, who had in their lower lip 
little pieces of wood of the circumference of a pen, pvinted 
at one end and stuck into the flesh. They renew it frequently, 
and every time use a larger bit of wood, which gradually 
widens the hole, until it becomes large enough to admit 
a piece of wood of the size of a half-crown piece. I observed 
that this singular and inconvenient ornament contributed 
to their uncleanliness. 

The old men are provided with a bull’s tail for the pur- 
pose of driving away the flies, which-are very numerous and 
troublesome in this country. I did not see in this part of 
Africa any of those musquitoes which are so tormenting 
to travellers in the neighbourhood of the Senegal. 

The inhabitants of this village are kind, affable, and 
hospitable: they invited me to partake of their little suppers 
of yams and mouse sauce. 

Their huts are small and dirty. They cultivate rice and 
yams; their crops usually remain in the fields all the dry 
season, and when the rains commence they remove them to 
little straw store-houses, which are erected in the middle of 
the court-yards. The people are poor; they possess but few 
slaves, and scanty herds and flocks; but their soil, being 
fertile and well cultivated, yields them more than they want. 
I saw but few horses, and these were miserable-looking 
animals. I did not observe that the inhabitants of this 
village worship a deity. Like the people of Wassoulo, 
they have no religion; but they entertain a high respect for 
the disciples of Mahomet and the Koran, which they regard 
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as a sort of magic. ‘They always wear saphies,* suspended 
from their necks and different parts of their bodies. They 
hang them up at the entrance of their huts, as a protection 
against fire, thieves, and other accidents. 

Throughout all this part of the country there are Man- 
dingo villages, the inhabitants of which are Mahometans. 
They are independent of the Bambaras, as at Timé, Sam- 
batikila, Tangrera, and other villages further southward. 
The Bambaras call them Diaulas or Jaulas, and though 
they might, owing to their superiority of numbers, molest 
them if they chose, yet they refrain from doing so, and go 
to their villages to sell them the superfluous produce of their 
harvest. The Bambaras, in general, speak the Mandingo 
language ; but they have a particular dialect, which, owing 
to the rapidity with which I travelled among them, I had 
no opportunity of learning. This country is at the distance 
of a month’s journey from Ségo; but it is independent of 
the latter. It is governed by a number of petty chiefs, who 
receive provisions by way of tribute; but they are moderate 
in their exactions, as they know the poverty of their subjects. 
The Mandingoes look upon the Bambaras as_ great 
thieves ; yet the little store-houses which stand defenceless 
in their yards are always respected. But the Bambaras, 
like their accusers, whenever they see glass trinkets, 
scissors, knives, or locks and keys, things which to them 
are as valuable as gold, cannot resist the desire of possessing 
them; and, being too poor to buy, they endeavour to obtain 
what they want, not by force but by cunning. Throughout 
all the country I did not see a woman with ear-rings ora 
gold necklace. All their ornaments consist of the glass 
trinkets, which they procure from the merchants who come 
from Jenné. My guide, Karamo-osila, advised me not to 
shew them -the contents of my bag; but I had no need of 
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this advice. I should have taken good care not to open it 
in their presence, for, notwithstanding my good opinion of 
the people of these parts, I had no inclination to put their 
honesty to the test. 

On the 1sth of January, at six in the morning, we again. 
set out, and travelled nine miles and a half northward. The 
soil still continued gravelly and the vegetation unvaried. 
About ten o’clock we arrived at Borandou, a village con- 
taining four or five hundred inhabitants. The huts are 
chiefly built of earth and have terraced roofs, which render 
them very inconvenient, because the smoke has no outlet 
but the door. The streets are dirty, narrow and crooked. 
There is a market twice a week for the strangers who hap- 
pen to be in the neighbourhood, and whenever caravans pass 
another market is opened for the sale of provisions. I ex- 
changed afew glass beads for some cowries, with which I pur- 
chased a little milk. This refreshed me, for it was long since 
I had tasted any. I saw some women in the streets carrying 
things to sell, which they eried, as in our European towns. 
IT also observed that the Bambaras hang on the outside of 
their huts the heads of all the animals they eat; this is 
looked upon as a mark of grandeur. Every morning when 
they go to the fields they carry fire with them for roasting 
yams. They drink river water, and when they think they 
cannot obtain it, they bring water from the wells in cala- 
bashes. In the evening I was looking attentively at an old 
woman who had a piece of calabash in her lip, and I again 
reflected on the singularity of the custom; she and her 
companions laughed at my astonishment, and when I rose 
to go away she beckoned me to stop for a moment, and 
fetched me a yam of which she made me a present. 

The inhabitants of this village make earthen pots. 
Their wells are ten or twelve feet deep, and the ground in 
which they are dug is gravelly. They contain good water, 
of a whitish colour. 
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At three o’clock in the afternoon we left the village of 
Borandou. We proceeded northward, to the distance of 
six miles, over a beautiful open country. In a plain at some 
distance from the village I saw many large ronniers, or 
‘rondiers. The cé was also very abundant. About sun-set 
we arrived at Syenso a large village, surrounded by walls, 
and containing a population of about six or seven hundred. 
On entering it I saw under a large baobab a man singularly 
dressed. The whole of his body was covered except his 
hands and feet. His dress was entirely black, and his 
trowsers, his waistcoat, and the cap, which covered his face as 
well as his head, appeared to be all in one piece. The cap, 
which was of a square shape, was adorned with beautiful 
white ostrich-feathers and on the part which came over 
his face, like a mask, the eyes, nose and mouth were marked 
with scarlet. I was informed that this man was a sort of 
revenue officer and magistrate, and that he was the 
collector of the passage duties. He was armed with a whip 
and the inhabitants give him the name of Naferi. All the 
strangers of the neighbourhood, as well as the caravans 
which come to the village, pay the passage duties in cowries. 
The men and women stopped as they passed him, and if any 
refused to pay the required contribution he had recourse to 
his whip. Under a tree at a little distance from him I ob- 
served a great heap of cowries, which were guarded by a 
man not masked; they were, I suppose, the day’s receipts. 
The tax is levied according to the quantity of merchandise, 
and varies from five to a hundred or two hundred cowries. 
As the market of Syenso is always well supplied, the duties 
paid by the traders render the chief of the village very rich. 

These custom-house officers are also entrusted with the 
police of the village. They run, cracking their whips, after 
the children who make a noise in the streets; but they do 
not exercise their authority unless when they wear their 
uniforms, Our caravan was not stopped at the place where 
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the passage money is usually received ; but when we arrived, 
the officers came round to collect the duties. The masked 
officer looked at me with astonishment, and pointing at me 
with his finger, asked the other travellers, who the white 
man was. He continued pointing at me until I was ata 
considerable distance from him, as if he could not recover 
from his surprise. 

About six o’clock on the morning of the 19th of 
January, we set off, taking a north-easterly direction. We 
travelled about seven miles over a soil composed of a mix- 
ture of sand and gravel; but very fertile. I remarked 
several fields which had been recently sown. ‘The country 
is very open. On the road we found at least three hundred 
persons going to the market of Tangrera, where we arrived 
about nine in the morning. At at little distance from the 
village I saw a man dressed precisely like the officer of 
customs, whom I had seen the day before at Syenso. He 
pointed at me with his finger and seemed as much astonished 
us the other had been. ‘The negroes threw cowries to him, 
which he counted very carefully, and when the payments 
were incorrect he seemed very much disposed to use his 
whip. ‘Tangrera is resorted to by numbers of strangers and 
is a place of active trade, so that the duties levied by the 
chief on merchandise produce a _ considerable revenue. 
Every day a vast concourse of people repair to the market, 
which is also visited by caravans from the south, as well as 
from Ségo, Yamina, and Kayaye. They bring salt, which 
they exchange for colat-nuts and the cloth of the country. 

Tangrera is a sort of entrepdét for these goods. The traders 
who come directly from the south, and do not wish to go as far 
as the banks of the Dhioliba, transact business in this town. 

At Tangrera an unforseen disappointment occurred to 
me. My guide, on his arrival, took care to ascertain the 
value of merchandise. He learned that at Jenné colat-nuts 
were of very little value, and he consequently determined to 
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proceed by way of Sansanding. I was much vexed when 
he informed me of this resolution, for I was very reluctant 
to venture either into that town or Ségo, in both which 
places I thought I was likely to meet with some unpleasant 
adventure. I knew that several Europeans had travelled in 
those parts, and, therefore, there was reason to fear that the 
inhabitants had become somewhat suspicious. Besides, that 
direction did not correspond with my plans, on account of 
the war between Jenné and Ségo, which intercepted all 
communication between the two countries. 

I accordingly resolved to remain at Tangrera, until I 
should find an opportunity of going to Jenné. My guide 
accompanied me to the chief, to whom the old chief of Timé 
had recommended me. _ I was also accompanied by a saraco- 
let of the country, who had travelled long among the Moors. 
He spoke the Moorish language very well, and he told me 
that he had been at El-Arawan, which they call Arawani. 

Before I visited the chief, who is of the Bambara seet, 
T had had a conversation with the saracolet. He advised me 
to say that I was poor, and the lightness of my baggage, 
which was carried by my guide, sufficiently proved the truth 
of the assertion. By way of precaution, I took off my girdle, 
which contained some pieces of money, for I was afraid that 
the chief would examine my property. The chief was a 
venerable-looking old man. We found him lying upon a 
bullock’s hide, which was spread upon the ground, beneath a 
large bombax. He was superintending some labourers, who 
were employed in building huts. One of his brothers, a 
Mandingo converted to Mahometanism, accompanied us. 
My guide presented me to the chief, observing that the chief 
of Timé had requested him to receive me kindly. He then 
briefly related my adventures, the way in which I had been 
captured and brought up by the christians, and finally my 
abode of five months with his brother Baba at Timé. He 
described in feeling terms the illness and suffering I had un- 
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dergone. The chief was so old that he could not speak to 
me; but he manifested his friendly feeling towards me by 
signs. When I was taking my leave of him he promised to 
forward me on the first opportunity. I was quartered with 
a saracolet, whom I supposed to be a Musulman. He had 
been so formerly, but since his return from his travels he 
had been in the habit of drinking the beer of the country. 
He lodged me in a neat little hut, and ordered one of his 
wives to prepare for me a dinner of rice, with pistachio 
sauce, and I gave the cook a little salt to season it. My 
host took me out to shew me the village ; he conducted me 
to some Mahometan Mandingoes, whom I found assembled 
in large earth-built houses, which served as places of rendez- 
vous for the men, and schools for the Musulman children. 
There are several of these places in the village. When I entered 
some were employed in making pagnes, and others in reading 
the Koran. They immediately laid aside their occupations, 
and I became the subject of conversation. They made me 
seat myself beside them on a bullock’s hide, and they sent 
for a Moor who had come from Sansanding with a caravan 
of salt, which he wished to exchange for colats. 

This Moor was of a very dark complexion. He said 
that he was a native of Waleth. He asked me many ques- 
tions about my country and my parents. He inquired their 
names, which I immediately invented. Itold him that my 
father was named Mohammed-Abdoulkerim, and my mother 
Mariam, and that my father was a merchant at Alexandria. 
He asked me whether they were still living. This question 
was most absurd, as [ had just told him that I had left 
my country in my earliest childhood. I repeated this state- 
ment, and he replied—“ Since you do not know whether 
your parents are living, why are you going back to your 
country? You might as well profess your religion in any 
other.” I replied that I hoped to find a brother who would, 
doubtless, make over to me part of the property left by my 
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parents. I added that the delay which I had experienced in 
prosecuting my journey was a great disappointment to me, 
and that I wished to avoid travelling during the ensuing rains. 
He asked me why I did not go to Sansanding. I observed 
that that would take me considerably out of my road, and might 
prevent me from reaching Jenné, whither I wished to go. He 
confirmed the report I had heard of the war between Ségo 
and Jenné ; ‘ but,” added he, “ you might by the road I have 
mentioned proceed to El-Arawan and thence to Mecca.’ 
He likewise told me that all the caravans destined for Jenné 
had set out, and that I was likely to remain at Tangrera a 
considerable time before I might find a favourable opportunity 
to depart. He then left me, and in a few moments returned, 
bringing a large piece of salt and eighty cowries, which he 
begged me to accept, observing that I should find salt very dear 
on the road. The Mandingoes, by signs, expressed their 
approbation of this generous conduct. This little present was 
very agreeable to me, for it served to assure me that, even if 
my resources were exhausted, I should find charitable persons 
inclined to assist me. My host took me to the market, 
where I saw a great concourse of people. The market was 
well supplied with all the necessaries of life, such as rice, yams, 
foigné, butter, animal and vegetable, salt, snuff, cloths, colats, 
dried fish, calabashes, butcher’s meat, poultry, and also 
bullocks and sheep. I observed too, some European articles, 
glass-beads, gunpowder, flints, &c. I saw many women in the 
market, with flat earthen plates, in which they sold cakes 
fried in vegetable butter. ‘These cakes are called maumies, 
They are sold for cowries, the only current money of the 
country. Cowry is called kaulo in the language of the 
natives. I observed in the neighbourhood of the market-place 
several poor creatures, sitting at the corners of streets, asking 
charity. I had not seen such a thing asa regular beggar 
since my departure from the coast. We sat down for a few 
moments in the shop of a tobacco-dealer, where a great 
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number of people were assembled. He had beside him a 
heap of cowries, amounting, perhaps, to thirty thousand. 
These were his day’s receipts. He offered me a little snuff; 
I thanked him, but observed, that I did not take it. This 
seemed to astonish him, for the practice of snuff-taking is 
universal in the village. Throughout almost all Africa, the 
Mandingoes are the only people who do not smoke. I never 
saw a woman use a pipe. The snuff which I saw in the 
tobacconist’s shop smelt very well, and, unlike the usual snuff 
of the country, it was of a light chesnut colour; that which I 
saw in the other villages was green, and had but a _ faint 
smell. 

Both the men and women who were at the market 
seemed better dressed and cleaner than those I had seen on 
the road from Timé. Very few of the women had their lips 
pierced. 

On returning to my hut, I saw three men masked, like 
those I have already described. ‘They were running after 
the children, who were endeavouring to escape from 
them. : 

In the evening, I went to see Karamo-osila, and asked 
him to pay me for the gunpowder which I had sold at Timé, 
for the celebration of the dégué-sousou. It was he who had 
undertaken to pay me. He informed me that he could not 
pay me in cowries, as had been agreed, because the colats did 
not sell very well; but that he would give me merchandise 
for the value. After a moment’s reflection, he added, that I 
had sold my powder too dear, and that I ought to be satisfied 
with eighty colat-nuts, which were at that time equivalent to 
half a gourde. This did not astonish me, for it was what I 
expected. The Mandingoes are invariably dishonest in their 
dealings with strangers, especially when they know that they 
are not running any risk by so doing. I complained not of 
this injustice: I knew that my complaints would be useless. 
He directed his slaves to select eighty small colats, and he 
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gave them to me in exchange for my powder, which might 
fairly have been estimated at double that value. He assured 
me, that he was sorry to leave me at Tangrera, where I 
knew nobody, and that he should feel pleasure in conducting 
me to Sansanding, if I would go with him. He said he no 
longer regarded me as astranger, since I had lived five months 
with his brother, who had recommended me to him. 

I went to the dwelling of my host, where I spent the 
remainder of the evening. He came and sat by me to bear 
me company. He praised the honesty of his wife, and 
requested me to give her the care of my baggage, as the 
door of my own hut had no fastening. I was frequently 
obliged to go out, and, consequently, might easily have been 
robbed in my absence, and I thought I was less liable to 
incur any loss if I entrusted it to the care of the woman. 
My bag closed with a padlock, and, consequently, it could 
not be opened without my knowledge. My host provided for 
me a good supper of rice, with a sauce of dried fish; and, in 
return for his attention, I gave the cook some salt to season 
the supper of the whole family. This present more than 
paid for my repast. My host, seeing that [ had colats, very 
frequently asked me for some. I observed that he drank a 
good deal of beer, and saw him, with several Bambaras, seated 
in his hut round a large vessel of hydromel. They had a little 
calabash, which they filled, and passed round one to another. 
They were all very merry, and my host was so intoxicated 
that he could scarcely speak. This habit of drinking ren- 
dered my residence with him unpleasant. His hut was large, 
built of earth, with a terraced roof. It had two doors, and a 
window in the roof, to admit the air. The cooking was 
performed at one end, not in the middle, as is usual in other 
places in this part of Africa. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Cultivation of tobacco.— Tangrera.— Fara. — Bangaro.—Itinerant mu- 
sicians.—Débéna.—Tiara.—Part of the caravan proceeds to Sansan- 
ding —Bee-hives.—Siracana.—The Bagoé, a navigable river.—The 
Lous.—Bandiarana.—Bridge over the Koua. 


On the morning of the 20th of January, Karamo-osila 
came to take leave of me. He made mea present of ten 
large colats, ‘and again assured me of his sorrow at parting 
from me. I was also vexed at the separation, for I had every 
reason to be satisfied with his conduct. He always defrayed 
the expenses of my living, with the exception of some fowls 
which I purchased myself, and I had only given him, as a com- 
pensation for his attention, a cap of coloured cloth, and the 
silver bracelet which I received from the almamy of Samba- 
tikila. He left me, after wishing me a speedy departure and 
a pleasant journey. In the morning my host, who was then 
somewhat recovered from the carousal of the preceding 
evening, accompanied me ona visit to the chief of the vil- 
lage. Unfortunately I did not find the chief at home, and 
my host and [ called on one of the sherif’s relations, whom 
we found sitting on a bullock’s hide, in a large hut, superin- 
tending the manipulation of tobacco. Six stout slaves were 
employed in this hard labour. Each was provided with a 
huge pestle, and the tobacco was pounded in a large mortar. 
It had an excellent odour, and was much paler in colour 
than ours. The slaves were quite naked, and the perspiration 
was running down their bodies. This merchant carried on a 
thriving trade; his house was always full of customers, and 
he had lying beside him a large heap of cowries, the produce 
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of the day’s sale. The tobacco cultivated in the country 
is of a very small species, like that at Timé, and the leaves 
are short and narrow. The people pay little attention to its 
cultivation, and are not accustomed to cut off the head of 
the plant, as we do. At Tangrera, the leaves are dried in 
the shade, and afterwards made up into rolls: they thus 
acquire a pale chesnut colour. 

It was about nine in the morning, when we returned 
home. My host told me in a very phlegmatic tone that he 
was tired, and asked me for colat-nuts. Soon afterwards I 
went back by myself to visit the chief, whom I found at 
home, lying on an ox-hide, in a miserable straw hut. After 
the usual salutations, he sent for two women, who had _ been 
to Jenné, to be my interpreters, for he supposed that I spoke 
the language of that country, and was exceedingly asto- 
nished when [I told him that I did not understand it. I 
asked him in the Mandingo tongue, when the -caravans 
for Jenné would start, and he told me that the merchants 
who made that journey were gone to Boyoko, to purchase 
colats; but that they would soon return, and then if I 
pleased I might travel with them. ‘The soon of a negro, 
however, often means fifteen or twenty days. I learned that 
Boyoko is a village inhabited by Pagans, and that a market 
for the sale of colats is held there. It is twenty days’ 
journey S.S. E. of Tangrera. 

Uncertain whether to wait a speedy opportunity for 
departing, and fearful of passing a second bad season in the 
interior, I finally resolved to rejoin the travellers who had 
set out in the morning. I hoped that by going to Sansanding 
and thence to Kayaye, I should meet with some opportunity to’ 
start for Jenné, and if not, I could leave Sansanding for El- 
Arawan, situated in the desert ; and on reaching that town, 
I could form some definitive plan. I went immediately to 
seek the Moor Mohammed, to whom I communicated my 
project, of which he entirely approved. He accompanied 
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me home, where I showed him several beautiful glass 
trinkets. However he was not tempted by them, and he 
even declined accepting a few sheets of paper, telling me lL 
should have occasion for them on the road. After some 
persuasion, he at length consented to take one. He talked for 
amoment with my host, and they both went together to the 
chief’s house, to ask him to send a man to conduct me to 
the village, where the merchants going to Sansanding, were 
stopping. I was assured that the place was not very far 
distant. 

Tangrera is a large walled village, shaded by great 
bombaces and baobabs. A well-stocked market is held 
there every day. The greater part of the huts are thatched 
with straw, but all those belonging to the heads of families 
are built of earth and have terraced roofs. The place is 
inhabited by Bambaras and Mandingoes, who live together 
in a very friendly footing; the Bambaras are the more 
numerous. They often meet in the course of the day under 
trees, to drink their beer, of which they are very fond. I 
saw in the village several wild fig-trees. ‘The inhabitants 
are traders and cultivators. ‘They manufacture a considera- 
ble quantity of cotton cloth, and hold frequent communica- 
tions with the towns on the banks of the Dhioliba. They 
rear horned cattle, sheep, and some goats, and I also saw 
several fine horses ; a rare sight in this part of the country. 
Cowries are the only current coin at Tangrera. ‘This village 
is of the same size as Sambatikila, and contains nearly the 
same population. I went with my host to see the mosque ; 
it is built of earth, and surmounted by several small massive 
towers, It is a shapeless edifice, the interior is dirty, and 
suffocatingly hot. ‘The Musulmans, whose indolence is an 
antidote to their religious zeal, have not even taken the 
trouble to clear away the rubbish which was scattered 
on the floor during its construction. To be sure, they do 
not go very often to the mosque; for they repeat thcir 
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prayers at home. Several Bambaras invited me jokingly 
to drink beer with them, but I affected a great aversion 
to that liquor. ; 

In the course of the day, I sold some glass trinkets, 
to procure provisions for my journey. My host directed 
one of his women to attend to this business; and she took 
care to reserve a good profit for herself. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, the chief of Tan- 
grera sent me the man who was to carry my luggage to 
Fara, where I was to rejoin my guide from Timé. My host 
escorted me out of the village, when, after wishing me a 
good journey, he took his leave. He had, in the course 
of the day, eaten half my colats, but I was pleased to 
find that his wife had taken only a few grains of salt which 
had not been put in my bag. My guide informed me that 
he was the son of the king of Tangrera. When we had 
advanced a little into the woods, he tried to frighten me. 
He threw down my bag, which was by no means heavy, 
saying that he was very much tired, and that either I must 
carry it in my turn, or give him some cowries for his trouble. 
I promised that on our arrival at Fara he should be rewarded. 
to his satisfaction. He seemed to doubt the sincerity of 
my promise, and made many objections. However, finding 
me determined to resist, he took up the bag again, and pro- 
ceeded on his way; but at such a quick pace that I could 
scarcely keep up with him. A little before we reached 
Fara, I had the same scene over again. He assured me that 
we were yet very far from the village, an assertion which 
I could the more easily believe, because Fara is so surrounded 
by large trees, that it is not seen until you are close upon 
it. Though my guide was much stronger than I, still I 
persisted in refusing to pay him before our arrival, well 
knowing, that if I had the weakness to yield to him, the 
prince of Tangrera would have left me to finish the journey 
alone, while he indulged a hearty laugh at my folly. 
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We entered the village towards sun-set, after crossing a 
little stream, in which the water did not rise above our 
ancles. I met several women of our caravan there, who 
appeared astonished to see me. We had travelled five miles 
to the N.N.E. During three of these miles the country 
was but slightly shaded by trees, and the surface of the 
ground was covered with stones, which caused me consider- 
able pain in walking. I observed several cés and nédés. 
On my arrival I paid my royal guide, who joyfully returned 
home. Karamo-osila was very happy to see me again. He 
immediately informed all the people of the caravan of my ar- 
rival; they congratulated me on having rejoined them, and 
Karamo-osila expressed his regret at having left me alone 
among infidels. I gave a description of my host, who drank 
beer, and with whom I did not consider myself very secure ; 
they all joined in laughing and ridiculing him. <A fowl was 
bought to celebrate my return, and I furnished the salt for 
seasoning it. ‘These merchants, not having made much pro- 
fit, were obliged to be very economical. They seldom in- 
dulge themselves with fowls or fish, or with salt for seasoning 
their victuals. Sometimes I heard them say to each other : 
“* It is a long time since we had any thing good; let us have 
a little salt in our supper.” Three or four of the same com- 
pany often form a sort of partnership; they then mess 
together, each in turn defraying the expense. 

At six in the morning of the 21st of January, we left 
the village of Fara, and proceeded to the N. W. travelling 
over a soil composed of gravel and ferruginous stones. [also 
observed a good deal of red sand. The road was very level, 
and occasionally shaded with trees. I did not see any trees 
of very large growth; indeed, none so high as our apple or 
pear tree. Bombaces and baobabs, the giants of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom in this part of the world, grow only in the 
vicinity of villages; I never saw any of them in the woods. 
Our caravan had prodigiously increased since leaving Tan- 
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grera; and our number was now between five and six hun- 
dred persons, all laden, and all going to Sansanding and 
Yamina, besides nearly eighty asses. At ten in the morning 
we halted at Bangoro, a small walled town, containing about 
three or four thousand inhabitants. On entering the town, 
four officers of the customs met us, and, stopping the caravan, 
they took from each Mandingo a hat, or some other article, 
by way of security for the duties they had to collect. They 
were armed with sabres, which they held naked in their 
hands, but made no use of them. Several negroes of the 
village came to their assistance, for they had plenty to do with 
such a numerous caravan. A discussion arose between the 
officers and the merchants, the latter not liking to be de- 
prived of their hats; but at length the matter was arranged, 
and we entered the town. As soon as we were installed 
in our abodes, the officers came to receive their dues, 
which were paid in colats. A little market was imme- 
diately opened under an enormous bombax. As I was going 
about, offering glass beads for sale, | was met by a sa- 
racolet from ‘Tangrera, who, addressing me in the Man- 
dingo language, requested me to follow him. He led the 
way to a hut, in front of which several of his comrades 
were sitting, some of whom spoke a little Arabic. He 
informed me that the Moor Mahomet, whom I had seen 
at Tangrera, sent his compliments to me, together with 
a hundred cowries, of which he begged my acceptance, 
wishing me a prosperous journey. ‘The saracolet then pre- 
sented his hand to me, saying Bismilahi; I understood by 
this, that he wished me to say a prayer, and I moved 
my lips for a moment, then with a serious air I blew upon 
his hand, which he drew across his face. He immediately 
counted me down a hundred cowries, adding to them twenty 
of his own, which were equivalent to a hundred of our 
country. After expressing my gratitude for this generous 
conduct, I took leave of the Moor, and hastened to com- 
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municate the good news tomy guide, who loaded my bene- 
factors with blessings. Iimmediately spent a few of the cow- 
ries in purchasing a fowl for my supper, of which I invited 
my guide and his companions to partake. They however 
out of compliment declined doing so, but I made them ac- 
cept some portion of the fowl. We did not eat together, 
for I still bore marks of the scurvy: indeed that dreadful 
‘malady had entirely disfigured me. Karamo-osila had or- 
dered his women to serve up my victuals apart from the 
rest, and my guide, who was very attentive to me, often 
examined my allowance, and if he did not think it enough 
added some of his own to it. 

I observed ronnd the village some very high ronniers and 
several palm-trees. In the evening about a hundred women 
assembled in the market-place. Their dress consisted merely 
of a pagne fastened round the waist; and on their heads 
they had small straw hats, which fell a little over the ears. 
Several of them had in their hands tambourines, made of a 
calabash covered with tanned sheep-skin, and ornamented 
with iron rings, which produced an agreeable sound. They 
sung wild airs, and danced together keeping time to their 
singing and flourishing their tambourines. In this manner, 
they danced several times round the place, and then went 
off singing. I walked along the streets, which are narrow 
and dirty; I saw several men parading about, beating large 
drums, and women with tambourines, suspended from their 
necks; to these tambourines were affixed small boards 
covered with bells and little bits of iron, which being shaken 
struck against the instrument, and produced a very pleasing 
sound. I concluded that all these musicians were what 
are called at the Senegal griotes, or wandering minstrels, 
who make it their business to sing songs in praise of any 
who will pay them; those whom I saw at bangoro were very 
modest, and did not, like their fraternity at the Senegal, 
teaze passengers for presents. 
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These people are always gay; and their cheerfulness 
forms a striking contrast with the dull, gloomy look of 
the fanatic Musulman. | 

The women of this place wear on their lower lip a 
piece of pewter fastened internally by a plate of the same 
metal; one end pointed, about two inches long and as thick as 
a quill projecting on the outside of the lip. This curious or- 
nament is a little varied according to the fancy of the wearers. 
The custom of piercing the lip is general among the female 
sex in this part of the country. It is an indispensable orna- 
ment to beauty, in the lips of these African coquettes and 
their admirers. I could not help laughing when I thought 
of the singular effect such an ornament would produce on 
the red and white lips of my own fair countrywomen. 

On the 22nd January, at six o’clock in the morning, we 
bade adieu to the merry inhabitants of Bangoro. Our course 
lay to the N.W. We travelled five miles over a Sandy soil 
covered with stones, and crossed two small dried up marshes. 
My guide told me that, when he last passed this place, he 
had experienced much difficulty, the country being at the 
time inundated, and that, if I had travelled with him in the 
preceding August, I should probably have been left on the 
road. The country is in general very naked. About nine 
o’clock we halted at Débéna, a town containing four or five 
thousand Bambara inhabitants. The place is surrounded by 
a wall and a market is held in it. In this market the people 
of the caravan went to display their salt and colats, which 
they exchanged with the Bambaras, who, for the value of 
ten cowries, can purchase seasoning for a whole family’s 
dinner. However, they seldom indulge in this luxury, 
and when they buy salt, they reserve it for festivities and 
rejoicings. The town of Débéna is composed of several 
small hamlets, very near each other, and the market was held 
under a large bombax. 

In all the inhabited places, situated on our route, we 
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found markets well stocked with the productions of the 
- country, as well as with fish, which is caught in the neigh- 
bouring streams, but which is never offered for sale, until it 
is dried. On my arrival at any village, I always went to the 
market, to purchase my breakfast. In all the villages between 
Tangrera and Jenné, there are in the markets women who 
sell small fried cakes, which are very acceptable to travellers. 
They cost one or two cowries a piece, and as soon as the 
merchants arrive at a halting station, they send one of their 
women to the market to buy some of these cakes, which they 
eat, while dinner is preparing. 

On the 23d of January, at six in the morning, we set 
off and proceeded nine miles, first to the N. N. E. and then 
to the E.N.E, The soil over which we travelled was com- 
posed of hard grey sand and some ferruginous stones. No 
vegetation was visible except cés and nédés. In this part, 
the country is very level. 

We stopped about nine o’clock at Tiara, a village sur- 
rounded by a wall. A little before we reached it, we crossed 
a smail river, which supplies the inhabitants with water. 
The village is shaded by bombaces and baobabs, and the 
inhabitants cultivate tobacco in the gardens surrounding 
their huts. The market is not well stocked, and we hada 
good deal of difficulty to procure millet for our supper. In the 
evening a man belonging to our caravan came to me joyfully 
and told me that we were going to Jenné. At first, I thought 
he was jesting with me, but my guide Karamo-osila came 
soon afterwards to inform me that it was determined we 
should take that direction, because there were already too many 
merchants going to Sansanding. Our caravan was indeed, 
exceedingly numerous. I cannot express the gratification 
I felt at this happy news, for it was not without great reluc- 
tance that I had resolved to take the road to Sansanding, a 
course which thwarted all my plans, and deprived me of all 
chance of visiting Timbuctoo. I made my guide a present, 
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as a token of the pleasure I felt at his resolution, and pur- 
chased a fowl that we might have a good supper. As my 
companions had before declined accepting any part of the 
poultry I bought for myself, for fear of depriving me of it, I 
insisted on their taking this whole of the fowl; but yet, at 
supper time, my guide himself brought me my portion of it. 

I saw in this village a very large tree, the branches 
of which were fringed with small roots. At Tangrera I had 
observed a similar one. It also grows in the island of Saint- 
Louis in the Senegal. This tree, which is a species of ficus 
indica, is milky and viscous ; the natives hold their banan- 
coro in its shade. 

On the 24th of January, at six in the morning, the 
chief part of our company took a N. W. direction, on their 
way to Sansanding. We took the road to Jenné, proceed- 
ing four miles to the N. E. over a very smooth soil, com- 
posed of hard grey sand, covered with ferruginous stones. 
We crossed several small streams, the water of which 
reached to our knees. ‘The vegetation did not vary much; 
but I observed a tree which is common in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Senegal; it bears a round and rather flat 
fruit, and of the size of a golden rennet. It has a grey 
pellicle, and the pulp, of which the negroes are very fond, 
is of a greenish colour. The kernel is fibrous, and the 
leaves of the tree are pinnate, and as large as those of the 
ash. The negroes use the bark in distempers, employing 
it as a caustic. About nine in the morning, we arrived at 
Douasso, where we stopped. It is a small village without 
walls, containing about two hundred, or two hundred and 
fifty inhabitants. 

I experienced great pain in my palate, for the sores 
occasioned by the scurvy, were not yet healed. During the 
halt, [ kept myself apart from my companions, being un- 
willing that they should witness my sufferings, or the painful 
operations which I was myself obliged to perform, having 
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no one capable of rendering me those disagreeable services. 
I drew from my palate a bone, which was connected with 
the skull. I asked my guide to procure some of the astrin- 
gent, which the natives employ in such disorders. He 
- immediately ordered one of his women to prepare me some 
and I used it with success. 

Throughout all this part of Africa, even on this side of 
Baléya, the negroes place hives in the trees, for bees to 
settle in. They collect a great quantity of honey, of which 
they are very fond. These hives are made of the bark of 
trees, and covered with straw. I saw several green trees, 
entirely stripped of the bark for this purpose. In the environs 
of the village, millet and maize are cultivated. Markets are 
not held daily, but some women came and sold us millet and 
pistachio-nuts for supper. | 

On the 25th of January, at six in the morning, we pro- 
ceeded northward, at first over a sandy and well cultivated 
tract, and afterwards over a soil composed of red earth 
covered with gravel, and having ferruginous stones on the 
surface. This country is full of cés and nédés. We met a 
caravan of Mandingo merchants coming from Kayaye, where 
they had been buying salt. They had with them many 
asses, and the animals were adorned with fine scarlet bridles, 
which are sold in the markets on the banks of the Dhioliba. 
These bridles were studded with cowries, and bells; each 
ass had about fifty bells attached to his collar, so that their 
approach was audible from some distance. The salt ap- 
peared to me to be rather dark in colour, and very coarse 
in the grain. It was made up im cakes of two feet and a 
half long, one foot broad and two inches thick: An ass 
generally carries four of these cakes, and a negro two and a 
half; the women carry only two, but their burthen is aug- 
mented by calabashes and cooking utensils. 

About nine in the morning, we reached Siracana, a 
large walled village, containing from six to eight hundred 
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inhabitants. It is situated in an open plain. The soil, 
composed of grey earth, mixed with a good deal of sand, 
is in the proper season well cultivated. On my arrival, the 
Bambara at whose hut we went to put up would not let me 
in, because I was white, and therefore, he said, I might bring 
him ill luck. Isat down on a stone near the hut; and here 
I waited exposed to the heat of a burning sun, until my 
guide and three other Mandingoes succeeded in bring- 
ing the simple and superstitious Bambara to reason. They 
gave him a glowing account of my adventures, and the man- 
ner in which I had been carried off by the christians. 
They told him that I was now on my return to my own 
country, near Mecca; that it would be a meritorious action 
to receive me, and that those who treated me well would go 
straight to paradise. The negro, convinced by these power- 
ful arguments, admitted me into his hut, where I, as well as 
my companions, enjoyed the benefit of the shade. The 
negro was doubtless delighted by the assurance he had 
received of going to paradise, for in the evening he and some 
of his friends came to see me, and sitting down by me, 
they gazed at me attentively. He begged me to excuse the 
reception I had met with in the morning, which he said was 
entirely owing to a mistake, for he at first supposed I was a 
christian. He afterwards requested me to accept a fowl for 
my supper. 

I saw in this village a female trader and manufacturer, 
a native of Ségo. She bought cotton and employed her 
slaves in spinning it. I visited the market, which appeared 
very dull; it was scantily supplied, and we had some diffi- 
culty in procuring millet for our supper. I saw in the mar- 
ket, cotton, earthen utensils, tobacco, and the fried cakes 
called maumies: the latter were sold by women, whose 
dirty appearance was by no means calculated to tempt cus- 
tomers. There were not altogether more than thirty women 
in the market, which was held under a great bombax. 
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Though there were some cattle in the village, yet we could 
procure no milk. There were in some of the huts beds 
formed of three or four trunks of trees, raised a little above 
the ground; we had one of these beds in our hut. Between 
the trunks of the trees, a small intervening space is left, 
into which I crept with the intention of taking a nap; but 
I found myself so uncomfortable, that I was glad to stretch 
myself on the floor, covered with my wrapper. 

On the 26th of January, at six in the morning, we set 
out in the direction of E.N.E. We passed a small marsh, 
which, being dried up, afforded pasture for a few sheep. We 
also forded a river, which runs into the Dhioliba; the 
water was more than knee-deep at the part where we crossed. 
We pursued our course over a sandy gravelly soil, the coun- 
try presenting one uniform aspect for the space of four or 
five miles. About eight in the morning we arrived at Souni- 
bara, a small village, containing a population of about two 
or three hundred. Not being able to procure provisions 
here, we made no halt. After leaving the village, we passed 
some wells, fifteen or sixteen feet deep. The ground in 
which they were dug was composed of a reddish kind of 
sand, mixed with much gravel. I also observed veins of 
grey argillaceous earth mixed with gravel, about two feet 
and a half thick: the earth nearest to the water was argilla- 
ceous, and contained some flints. These wells afford abun- 
dance of good water, but it has a whitish tint from the clay. 
We saw a number of women employed in washing their 
pagnes. ‘They draw the water from the wells in small cala- 
bashes, attached to ropes made of the bark of trees; and 
other calabashes of larger size served them to wash in. I 
saw that they used a kind of soap, called in the country 
saboune or safnan. 'These names are known throughout 
the interior, from the Senegal to Bondou, Caarta, and Cason. 
The Brakna Moors call their soap sabon. All these words 
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bear a strong resemblance to the French savon.* The Bam- 
bara washerwomen, whom I have just mentioned, were stark 
naked, yet they manifested no shame at being seen in this 
state by the men composing our caravan. 

We advanced three miles to the south, over a soil com- 
posed of grey sand and gravel. We halted at Fara about 
one in the afternoon. ‘The country over which we had tra- 
velled was one immense forest of cés. In this part the cé 
surpasses every other tree in abundance, and the natives 
carry on a considerable trade in the butter which they ob- 
tain from it. They take it to Jenné, where they sell it to 
the caravans which stop at that town. In all the inhabited 
places through which I passed, I saw women carrying cala- 
bashes filled with this butter, some of which I often pur- 
chased. ‘The price of a pound was forty cowries (about four 
French sous). ‘The negro, whose business it was to provide 
millet for the whole caravan, on his return from the market 
informed us that it was much dearer than it had been for 
several preceding days. ‘The expenses of each meal for our 
party, consisting of fifteen or sixteen persons, had usually 
been about eighty cowries: in the village of Fara, it amount- 
ed to thirty more. I was informed that the further we ad- 
vanced towards Jenné, the dearer we should find provisions. 
Their high price is occasioned by the number of merchants 
travelling this way. 

At six o’clock in the morning of the 27th of January, 
we left Fara, and took the direction of N.N. E. over a road 
covered with grey sand. We next reached the banks of the 
Bagoé, the White River of the negroes. Its course is from 
E.S.E. to W.S. W., its banks, which are thickly wooded, 
rise to the height of thirty or forty feet, and are composed of 
a yellow kind of sand, mixed with clay, together with some 
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veins of grey argillaceous earth, about eighteen inches or 
two feet thick. The Bagoé swells in the rainy season, 
and inundates the neighbouring country, rendering it very 
marshy. Indeed, to some distance over land, the flood is so 
great that canoes pass through it. The river is nearly as 
wide as the Milo at Kankan. It is deep, and navigable for 
large canoes. It has many windings, and after flowing for 
the space of five or six miles W.S. W. it turns northward 
and falls into the Dhioliba. According to the information 
I collected from the natives and Mandingo travellers, the 
Bagoé comes from the south, passes Teuté (whither they go 
to buy colat-nuts), and then falls into the Dhioliba a little 
below Ségo. We were a long time crossing it, great delay 
being occasioned by the quantity of our baggage, as well as 
by the discussion about the fare, which we had to pay in 
cowries. ‘The negroes, who are naturally chilly, kindled a 
fire, and seated themselves round it, to settle the price to be 
paid for the passage. The Bambara who owned the canoe 
gave to each individual a piece of wood, which was returned 
to him as they stepped ashore; thus he secured himself 
against any mistake which might have arisen from the con- 
fusion and the number of persons. The canoe in which we 
crossed was tolerably large. It was near noon when we 
reached the right bank. The current was slow, flowing, 
perhaps, at the rate of a knot and a half an hour. 

We continued our course to the N. E., and, about 
two o'clock, arrived at a neat village, called Courounina, 
where we halted to dine. After eating a little boiled rice, 
with some bad herb sauce, and paying the chief the passage- 
duty, we again started, taking a N.E. direction. After 
crossing a little stream, we arrived, shortly before night-fall, 
at Missabougou. The country through which I passed 
during the day resembled all that I had seen for several days 
preceding, and was well cropped with millet, pistachios, 
&c. The inhabitants thronged to see me; they looked at 
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me with earnest curiosity, saying, that they had never seen a 
Moor so white as I was.: 

A little after sun-set, as I was standing by the fire, 
boiling some pieces of bark to wash my mouth, which was 
still very painful, a young negro of our caravan, who had 
shewn me marks of attention during the whole of the 
journey, informed me that I must not stay out too late, 
because, if the Lous should see me, they would beat me 
unmercifully. I did not know what he meant, and asked 
him to explain himself. He told. me that throughout the 
whole of Bambara, there are men who live all day in the 
woods, in huts made of the branches of trees. They have 
with them boys, to whom they teach the mysteries of their 
ceremonies. Every night they issue from the woods, ac- 
companied by the boys, running about the village, uttering 
frightful cries, and making a thousand hideous contortions. 
On their approach, the terrified inhabitants shut themselves 
up in their huts; but there are some men, added the negro, 
who are not afraid of the Lous. I immediately conjectured, 
that these Lous must be an association similar to that of the 
Simos, which I have already described as existing among 
the people who inhabit the banks of the Rio Nunez, and also 
among the Timannees. I was confirmed in this supposition, 
when the young negro informed me that, on rejoicing days, 
they give notice of their intention to shew themselves 
openly. They come and join in the festivities of the day, 
and then return to their habitations, laden with presents of 
every kind, which all, and particularly the women, are eager 
to bestow upon them. The young negro, from whom I 
learned these particulars, had made several journeys through 
this country, and had acquired an acquaintance with the 
manners of the people, which a stranger can obtain but 
slowly and imperfectly. He, moreover, informed me that 
the Lous drink the beer of the country, with which they fre- 
quently become intoxicated. 
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In the evening, I heard some strange howlings in the 
vicinity of the village. I made no doubt that the Lous had 
commenced their nightly incursions, and felt great curi- 
osity to see them. I cautiously crept out of my hut, and 
took my station behind a little palisade, whence I could see 
without being seen. I soon saw a man advance. His 
head was covered with a piece of rag, and from various parts 
of his body were suspended bells and little bits of iron, 
which made a horrid jingling noise. Before he entered the 
village, he announced his approach by running round it, 
uttering frightful howlings, and rattling his noisy appendages. 
He was followed by a number of boys, dressed like himself. 
I heard some old men, who were sitting conversing together 
at their doors, call out to the Lou, not to go that way, as 
there were people there; and he and his retinue immediately 
turned another way. During a great part of the night I 
could get no sleep, on account of the howling of these 
savages. 

At six next morning, we left Missabougou, and travelled 
six miles N. E. Our read was covered with ferruginous 
stones. About nine in the morning, we halted at Badiarana, 
a village containing about eight or nine hundred inhabitants. 
The market was abundantly supplied with all the necessaries 
of life. The inhabitants maintain a considerable trade; 
merchants from Ségo and Yamina bring salt to Badiarana, 
which they exchange for cloth of native manufacture, and 
cowrles. Mandingoes coming from the market of Jenné 
also traffic at Badiarana, to procure a supply of cowries for 
the remainder of their journey. I inquired of several mer- 
chants the distance of this place from Ségo. They all con- 
curred in telling me that Kayaye, a large commercial town, 
was nine days’ journey north of Badiarana, and _ that 
Ségo was nine days’ journey from Kayaye in the same 
direction. 
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As we approached the village, the chief stopped the 
caravan in a field to count the loads. To guard against any 
mistake in the payment of the passage-duties, he gave to 
each merchant as many pieces of wood as he had loads. 
Each load was charged at the rate of twenty colat-nuts, the 
price of the latter being from fifteen to eighteen cowries a- 
piece in the village. The chief lodged us in some large huts. 
On our arrival, I immediately visited the market, where I 
bought some maumies and sour milk. The market is kept in 
very good order. The dealers, who were ranged in two rows, 
were neatly dressed, and behaved with great civility to those 
who bought their commodities, which consisted of the produce 
of the country. Their shops were filled with cotton, raw and 
manufactured, salt, millet, allspice, long pepper, pistachios, 
zambalas, the fruit of the baobab, and the dried leaves of 
that tree, which are used in cookery. I also exhibited my 
ware, and sold some glass ornaments and pieces of coloured 
calico, which strongly excited the admiration of the negroes. 
I afterwards went, accompanied by my guide, to visit the 
chief. I found him seated in a large hut, surrounded by 
some Mandingo merchants, who were engaged in discussing 
their affairs. The wife of the chief had seen my glass trin- 
kets, and she begged her husband to buy some for her. I 
sold him about twenty beads, at thirty cowries each. Several 
women purchased from me little bits of coloured stuff, mea- 
suring about eighteen or twenty inches long, and four broad, 
for each of which they paid me three hundred cowries, worth 
twenty four French sous. One of the confidants of the chief, 
who received the colats in payment of the passage-duties, 
presented me with ten very fine ones, which he begged me to 
accept. This man’s hands and feet were covered with 
leprosy. My companions found a sale for some of their 
colats. At supper time, as I was taking the air in the court, 
I saw the chief of the village stretched upon a mat, with his 
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head supported on a log of wood, and beside him stood a 
young negress, who was attending upon him. Shortly after- 
wards, six or seven of his wives brought him by turns a cala- 
bash of tau for his supper. He tasted a little of the contents 
of each calabash, distributed a portion to some Bambaras, 
who were lying beside him, and the cooks successively car- 
ried away the remainder. It is the custom of this country 
for the wives of a rich man, each to prepare her own supper 
separately, and then to carry it to the head of the family 
before she touches it herself. The wives of the poorer class 
- cook the supper of the whole family, and perform this office 
by turns. I was pretty near the chief, and was much asto- 
nished tnat he did not invite me to partake of the repast, a 
custom which is so generally prevalent in these countries. 
The wells at Badiarana are dug seven or eight feet deep, in a 
soil consisting of mixed sand and gravel. There is grey 
argillaceous earth at the bottom of these wells, and the water, 
though rather white, is pleasant to drink. 

On the 29th of January, at six o'clock in the morning, 
we set off, proceeding northward, over a road covered with 
ferruginous stones and red gravel. After crossing a large 
stream, we reached Timbala, where we passed the remainder 
of the day, being all greatly fatigued. 

On the 30th of January, at six o’clock in the morning, 
we left Timbala. After travelling some distance N.N. W. 
I was shewn the road leading to Ségo and Yamina. We 
turned N.N.E., taking the road to Jenné, and, after pro- 
ceeding eight miles in that direction, we halted. At a short 
distance from Timbala, we saw several women cooking mau- 
mies, which they sold to the people of the caravan. They 
had some difficulty in supplying us, for we all wanted some, 
under the expectation that we should have to travel a con- 
siderable distance without halting. However, this plan 
was changed, and about ten o’clock we stopped at Touriat, a 
little unwalled village. Our road, during the morning, was 
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over very hard grey sand, and shaded by bombaces, 
baobabs, and cés; the latter were very abundant. A man 
belonging to our caravan being ill, his companions subscribed 
together for the purchase of a kid, for, since our departure, 
they had scarcely eaten any thing but tau, and herb sauce 
without salt. My guide gave mea bit of the kid, about the 
size of an egg; for it was divided among so many, that even 
my allowance was more than fell to the lot of some of the rest. 

The country round the village is very open, and the soil 
level. ‘The cé and the nédé are more numerous than any 
other trees. Touriat contains between three and four hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

On the 31st of January, at six in the morning, after 
proceeding some distance N.N.E., over a soil composed of 
hard sand, and covered with ferruginous stones and gravel, 
me arrived at Magna-Gnounan, where we stopped to dine. 
In the neighbourhood of the village there are some pretty 
little gardens, planted with onions and beans, which the in- 
habitants cultivate carefully: they use the leaves for making 
their sauces. I also saw some fields of tobacco, which, in 
this place, is cultivated no better than at Timé; but it is of 
a finer kind: the leaves are broad and very long, and, if it were 
well attended to, it would thrive as well as that cultivated in 
Europe. The village of Magna-Gnounan is walled, and 
contains about two hundred and fifty inhabitants; the en- 
virons are well wooded with mimosas and large baobabs. I 
saw some cotton plantations; but they appeared to be 
neglected. I sat down beyond the boundaries of the village, 
in the shade of a baobab, and roasted some pistachios for my 
dinner, which I shared with some of my companions. 

At the distance of a mile south-east I observed two hills, 
about a hundred, or a hundred and twenty fathoms in height: 
they appeared to be clothed with fine vegetation. Under the 
baobabs, on the outside of the village, a little market is held ; 
but it is ill supplied, and nothing is sold in it but pistachios 
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and millet. About half-past two o’clock we left Magna- 
Gnounan, and proceeded six miles northward, over a road 
covered w th ferruginous stones and gravel. The butter-tree 
still continued to be abundant. We crossed four streams, 
all tributary to the Dhioliba. A little before sun-set we 
halted at Khoukhola, where we passed the night. ‘This neat 
little village is shaded by numerous baobabs, with the fruit 
and leaves of which the inhabitants trade. I saw some huts 
built of bricks baked in the sun. 

At six in the morning, we resumed our journey in the 
direction of N.N.E. The soil over which we passed was 
composed of hard grey sand, mixed with white and pink cal- 
careous stones. After travelling four miles, we came to a 
large stream, and next arrived at Kiébala, a small village, 
where we settled the passage duties, without being detained 
more than an hour. I saw in this village several wells; 
pieces of wood were fixed round them to prevent the earth 
from falling in. I also observed some tobacco-planta- 
tions. The caravan stopped in a field without the village ; 
not far from this spot I saw a tree, to the branches of which 
were tied pieces of string, leather, cloth, &c. Under the 
tree were some empty earthen vessels, ranged in regular 
order. I was informed that this was a burial place. It is 
the custom of the Bambaras to deposit in the graves of the 
dead, provisions, cloth, and various other things, keeping a 
portion of these articles, which they hang upon a tree near 
the burial place, and putting the eatables into earthen vessels. 
If, during the night, dogs, or any wild animal, should devour 
the latter, it is believed that the guardian spirit of the de- 
ceased has been banqueting at his grave. These superstitions 
prevail only in some parts of the country. 

Continuing our course N.E., on a soil similar to that 
which we had passed over in the morning, about ten or 
eleven o’clock, we arrived at Sérasso, where we passed the 
rest of the day. This village, which contains a population of 
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about three hundred, is situated in a well cultivated plain, 
covered with cés, nédés, bombaces, baobabs, and mimosas. 
Since we left the village of Fara, yams and rice had become 
very rare. They are but little cultivated, owing, no doubt, 
to the dryness of the ground; for rains are not so common 
in this direction as further to the south. Millet of both 
kinds and maize are, however, cultivated here; the former in 
great abundance. 

On the 2nd of February, at six o’clock, we left Sérasso, 
and proceeded eastward, in order to cross a bridge at a short 
distance from the village. This bridge is built, like that of 
Cambaya, across the Tankisso, except that it is covered with 
straw, and then with a layer of earth. It had steps on each 
side, a precaution which I had not hitherto seen among the 
negroes. This bridge is more convenient than any other I 
saw in the interior. At its entrance were stationed two ne- 
groes, who were sitting beside a little fire, though the weather 
was any thing but cold. The heat here is nearly the same as 
at the Senegal; but it varies a little. The two negroes re- 
ceived the passage-duties: they demanded twenty cowries 
for each load of colats. The Mandingoes would have pre- 
ferred paying double the amount in kind; for they had not 
much money. The men and women passed gratis. We 
were delayed for a considerable time by the stubbornness of 
the asses; the negroes had infinite trouble in getting them 
across ; two were carried as far as the middle of the bridge, 
and then they darted off at full gallop. ‘The natives of the 
country are not required to pay passage-duty ; this contribu- 
tion is only demanded from foreigners. I asked several per- 
sons the name of the stream we had just crossed. They told me 
it was called Koua, a name which I know is common to all 
streams. We advanced four miles E.N.E., across a level 
plain, covered with large trees; the soil was composed of 
hard grey sand, and here and there I perceived some blocks 
of black granite. 
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About nine in the morning we halted at Mouriosso. 
The houses in this place are surmounted by terraces built 
of bricks baked in the sun. Shortly before we entered the 
village, we crossed a stream, on the banks of which I saw 
gardens containing fine beds of onions. These gardens 
are cultivated by the women, many of whom were employed 
in weeding. They water the ground frequently. Near the 
gardens are wells, two feet deep, whence the water is taken 
in calabashes to which no ropes are attached. The soil of 
these gardens is black, rich, and very productive. They are 
surrounded by fences of dry briars and thorns, to keep out 
the poultry. Several of the women whom we saw in these 
gardens had no other clothing than wretched pagnes fastened 
round their waists. They came to sell us tops of onions 
to put into our sauce. We paid them in cowries with which 
they bought glass beads to adorn themselves. They some- 
times wear necklaces of chesnut-coloured beads, which are 
preferred in the country to all others, because they are the 
cheapest. 

On our arrival a market was immediately opened under 
a large tree, the branches of which were covered with roots, 
like one I saw’on a former occasion and which I have al- 
ready mentioned. The market was supplied with millet, a 
little rice, pistachios, onions, and zambalas. There were 
also some women selling maumies, some of which we 
bought, as our dinner was not ready. 

The village is composed of numerous little enclosures, 
each of which is occupied by one family. The place con- 
tains a population of about two hundred. The people cul- 
tivate round their little habitations water-melons, giraumons, 
and calabashes, the stems of which they train up to the 
roofs of their huts. The fields surrounding the village are 
sown with small millet: 1 saw some persons employed in 
weaving ; but smiths, if there be any, are not common, for 
I did not see one. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Oulasso.—Facibrisso.—Toumané.—Implements of husbandry.—Couara. 
—Koraba. — Douasso.— Kong.— Baunan.— Garo.— Forges.— Nibak- 
hasso. 


Axsovut two o’clock in the afternoon, we left the village of 
Mouriosso, and proceeded in the direction of E.N. E. over 
a hard soil, composed of grey earth mixed with sand, and 
studded with ferruginous stones and gravel. It was barren 
in the extreme. About six in the evening we halted at 
Oulasso, a village, the huts of which are enclosed and built 
like those of Mouriosso, and containing three or four hundred 
inhabitants. In this village we found a caravan of Man- 
dingo traders coming from the south, where they had been 
buying colat-nuts, which they intended to sell at Jenné. 
A large hut was assigned to us; but we could not stay in it 
on account of the heat and smoke. The fire was lighted at 
the further end of the hut, which might be about twenty 
feet long by eight broad, and the smoke had no outlet but 
the door. The fire consequently produced the same effect as 
a furnace. I passed the night under a mimosa, which grew 
before our hut, having covered myself with my wrapper, for 
the air was cool. 

As the village was too small to afford lodging for two 
caravans several of the merchants slept, like myself, in the 
open air; however, they took the precaution of lighting 
fires. These fires, glimmering through the village, had a 
very curious effect. They served for the women to cook by ; 
at our last halting station we had procured millet enough 
for the supper of the whole party ; it was well we had taken 
this precaution, for we could get nothing at Oulasso. The 
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soil in the vicinity of the village consists of very productive 
sand, in part cultivated. The Bambara inhabitants did not 
understand the Mandingo language ; but we had the good 
fortune to meet with a woman who acted as our interpreter. 
On the 3rd of February, at six in the morning, we 
proceeded in the direction of N. E. Our caravan was now 
very strong, being augmented by that which we had joined the 
preceding evening. We pursued our course over a soil com- 
posed of sand and very hard earth, covered with stones and 
gravel, which rendered the road very fatiguing. ‘The country 
was, however, well wooded with cés and nédés. We crossed 
three large streams, by which we were detained a long time 
on account of our asses. The banks of these streams were 
thickly wooded, and in the shady parts grew many palm-trees. 
The natives are not aware that this tree furnishes an in- 
toxicating liquor; they extract the oil, which they are very fond 
of, and with which they anoint their bodies. The palm.-tree 
does not grow so abundantly here as on the coast. About 
ten o’clock in the morning we arrived at Facibrisso, where 
there is a great market for colat-nuts, allspice, long pepper, 
which is brought from the south, cloth manufactured in the 
country, and salt brought from the banks of the Dhioliba, be- 
sides a considerable quantity of millet, cotton, pistachios, 
and other native produce. The huts, which have flat roofs 
and only a ground-floor, are built of bricks baked in the sun. 
They are extremely inconvenient and so slight that they 
frequently fall down. All the villages, as far as Jenné, are 
built in the same way, and in general shaded by numerous 
bombaces and baobabs. The inhabitants gather the fruit of 
the baobab and sell it to the caravans. They even carry it 
to Jenné, where it is scarce, and from Jenné it is exported 
to Timbuctoo. The cé and the nédé are astonishingly abun- 
dant in all this part of the country. Proceeding towards 
the north, the baobabs become less common and the bom- 
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baces surpass them in size. ‘The ronnier is abundant in some 
places. 

On the 4th of February, at six in the morning, we set off 
in the direction of E. S. E. over avery good fertile soil. We 
crossed a river, after which we proceeded along a road co- 
vered with gravel. After travelling four miles we reached 
Toumané, where we found a numerous caravan on its way 
from Jenné. These traders brought us the unwelcome infor- 
mation that colats were very plentiful and very cheap at Jen- 
né. This news was very disheartening to the poor merchants 
from Timé. 

I went to see the market, which I found better than those 
of the villages through which I had previously passed. It 
was held under a sort of penthouse, which kept off the rain 
in bad weather. It was very well supplied with all the pro- 
ductions of the country. I even saw butcher’s meat and 
European commodities, such as cloth, muskets, powder and 
glass trinkets. The female traders managed their business 
cleverly. I bought some maumies, which were better made 
and superior to those in other villages. I saw some wild 
Guinea fowl, which are very common in this country: 
they are sold at the same price as common fowls. There 
were in this village many strangers from Ségo, Yamina, 
and other places. The inhabitants paid no particular at- 
tention to me, all taking me for a Moor. I found them 
mild and civil towards strangers; they were very neatly dres- 
sed, in comparison with the inhabitants of the villages which I 
had visited. My guide, Karamo-osila, discouraged by the news 
brought by the merchants from Jenné, resolved a second time 
to proceed by the way of Kayaye and Sansanding. This 
decision would have annoyed me extremely if the rest 
of the party had concurred in it; but. he and his as- 
sociates were the only persons who approved the plan. I 
made a bargain with an old man from Timé who was going 
to Jenné, and promised that on reaching this town I would 
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give him a beautiful piece of cloth if he would allow his ass 
to carry my luggage. This arrangement seemed to please 
him. On the evening of our separation, I wished to make 
a third present to my guide, consisting of a piece of coloured 
cloth; but he declined accepting it, telling me, that in ser- 
ving me he had not been influenced by motives of interest, 
but by the wish to perform an action which would be agree- 
able to God and the prophet. He added that I had a long 
journey before I should reach Mecca, and that, as my resources 
were not great, they would if I made frequent presents soon 
be exhausted, I was not to be duped by this; I perceived 
that he wanted something else-: in fact he asked me to sell 
him a pair of scissors and some paper. Being convinced 
that I should be thought greedy if I sold him these articles, 
I promised to give him them at our parting, which was to 
be the next day. During the journey I had lent seven hun- 
dred cowries, partly to my guide and partly to other persons 
of the caravan. ‘They all faithfully repaid me. 

On the morning of the 5th of February, I went, accom- 
panied by Karamo-osila, to call on the man from Timé, with 
whom I was henceforth to travel. At parting from my old 
guide, I presented him with the pair of scissors and the 
paper which I had promised him. He asked me for some 
cowries to enable- him to pursue his journey, under the pre- 
tence that his colat-nuts would not sell, and that he should 
be unable to purchase provisions: I paid little attention to 
his request. Although I had every reason to praise his con- 
duct, yet I parted from him without regret, for I was conti- 
nually annoyed by his people, and principally by his wives, 
who took pleasure in tormenting me. I was their butt, and 
a constant subject of amusement to them. Indeed, during 
the halts, from the annoyance which I experienced, I might 
have fancied myself still at Timé; the men never took the 
trouble to make them hold their tongues. 

At seven o’clock on the morning of the 5th of Febru- 
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ary, we separated, Karamo-osila going to the N. N. E. and 
we to the east. At a little distance from the village we 
crossed a stream by a very substantial bridge. There were 
between six and seven hundred persons and thirty or forty 
asses to pass. Many travellers with their women forded the 
stream, being up to their waists in water. It was a terrible 
scene of uproar and confusion, Every one was loudly dis- 
puting about the amount of the passage-duty, which was 
paid in cowries. Our caravan had been augmented by a 
number of merchants who traded in cloth, allspice, and long 
pepper. Having reached the opposite bank of the stream, 
we proceeded towards the N. E. along a fine level road. 
The country was open and interspersed with cés and nédés. 
The soil, composed of grey sand, was broken here and there 
by little hills. We crossed a dry marsh, covered with rich 
pasture, into which the natives turn their cattle. The inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring villages are so industrious as to 
make dikes. ‘They are raised to the height of three and a 
half, or four feet, so as to confine the waters of the marsh, 
which would otherwise inundate the country in the months 
of August and September. 

| About nine o’clock in the morning we halted at Oulasso, 
a village composed of three or four small enclosures of equal 
size, and containing about three hundred inhabitants. 

At six in the morning of the 6th of February, we again 
set out and proceeded six miles N. E. over the same kind 
of soil as on the preceding day. The country was covered 
with bombaces and baobabs. We halted about nine in the 
morning at Chesso. ‘This village is formed like Oulasso, 
of several little enclosures, very near to each other. The sur- 
rounding country is very bare. There is a marsh, on the bor- 
ders of which the natives cultivate onions, beans, giraumons, 
&c. There are also within the village many bombaces and 
baobabs. On arriving at the hut allotted to us, I saw at the 
door a very dirty woman baking cakes in an earthen frying- 
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pan made in the country. I bought some of them, not 
being able to procure any others; as there was no market 
in this village. Our hut, which was very narrow and low, 
scarcely afforded room for us and our luggage. However, 
I was obliged to pass the night in it. - 

My new companions clubbed to buy a goat. I gave 
seventy cowries for my share, and unfortunately I could 
not eat it, the meat being hard and badly cooked. An hour 
or two after supper, the negroes fell to eating the head half 
roasted on the ashes; and after they had gnawed the bones 
they gave them to the slaves. 

The want of a market renders this place extremely dull. 
Its long, crooked streets are very dirty, and contain pools 
of filthy water, through which we were obliged to wade 
mid-leg deep in mud. Around these pools the inhabitants 
grow herbs for their sauces. My supper, consisting of the 
liquor in which the goat was boiled, helped to recruit my 
strength, exhausted by travelling every day without inter- 
mission. 

At seven o’clock in the morning of the 7th of February, 
we left Chesso, taking a N. E. direction. The soil was level 
and covered with ferruginous stones and gravel. The vege- 
tation was similar to that which | observed on the preced- 
ing days, but I also saw some specimens of the rhamnus 
lotus. We continued our journey over a grey sandy soil, 
producing millet and various other things. A fresh breeze 
blew from the north, and [ should have been glad to warm 
myself, my clothing being but slight and falling in tatters 
about me. 

We arrived about nine in the morning at Pala, where 
we halted for the rest of the day. This little village has a 
well stocked market. I perceived in the neighbourhood 
many furnaces for smelting iron, which is found on the sur- 
face of the soil. I saw also the implement employed in the 
cultivation of the soil, the only one, I believe, with which 
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these people are acquainted, for I saw no other. It is a 
hoe, a foot long and eight inches broad. The handle, which 
is about sixteen inches in length, slants very much. In 
reaping they make use of a sickle without teeth, as at 
Wassoulo. 

At eight o’clock, on the morning of the 8th of February, . 
we left Pala, and proceeded to the N. E. over a soil com- 
posed of white hard sand. The country is very open, but 
here and there are to be seen many mimosas and cés. The 
cé, which, as I have before stated, furnishes abundance of 
butter, grows spontaneously throughout the interior of Africa. 
It would thrive admirably in our American colonies, where 
its introduction would be a great service to humanity. To 
the inhabitants of those regions the gift of this useful plant 
would be more valuable than a mine of gold. It was nine 
o’clock in the morning when we arrived at Maconeau, a 
pretty village, containing from three to four hundred inhabit- 
ants, and situated in a well cultivated plain. Near the 
village there is a low hill, extending from N. W. to S. E. 

On the 9th of February, at six in the morning, we 
directed our course N. E. and. proceeded about a mile 
ascending the hill where I saw many white calcareous stones. 
We descended by a very difficult road into a fine, firm sandy 
plain, along which we proceeded five miles. Although our 
daily journeys had not been very long, I was nevertheless 
greatly fatigued. If, at times, I sat down while hot under 
a tree to rest awhile, 1 was instantly chilled by a cool 
wind. ‘These sudden transitions caused those frequent colds 
which I may rank among the greatest miseries I suffered 
during my travels. In sleeping in the huts I experienced 
a similar inconvenience. The large fires which the negroes 
are accustomed to make occasioned a suffocating heat, and 
the wind penetrating through a badly closed door, chilled 
me with cold; I sometimes coughed so much that I could 
not sleep, and sat up part of the night; I occasionally 
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adopted the plan of sleeping out of doors, in order toe enjoy 
amore equal temperature, but from this I found little relief. 
I was exceedingly ill, and so hoarse that it was necessary 
to come very close to me to hear me speak. 

We met a caravan of traders coming from Jenné, where 
they had purchased salt; they had with them some horses, 
which they had also bought at that place. About nine 
o’clock in the morning we halted at Couara, a pretty vil- 
lage, where we found an abundance of all the necessaries 
of life. The inhabitants grow a great deal of cotton and 
millet, and are supplied with water from a stream which 
runs E. N. E., half a mile from the village. 

At eight o’clock in the morning of the loth of February 
we quitted Couara, and crossed the river called Koraba 
which delayed us at least three hours. This river is narrow 
and deep, and its banks, which are very high and well wooded, 
are composed of a red argillaceous earth, mixed with sand, 
gravel, and fragments of rock. The current is very rapid. 
The Koraba makes great ravages during its inundations, 
sweeping away masses of earth, and enlarging its bed; in return 
for these encroachments, however, it fertilises the country. 
This river comes from the south and flows rapidly from N.E. 
to east; on its right bank there is a chain of hills ex- 
tending from south to E. N. E. The natives and the Man- 
dingo merchants assured me that this river passes Kayaye, 
a considerable town, where a well frequented market is held, 
five days’ journey N.N W. of Couara, and that it falls into 
the Dhioliba in the neighbourood of Ségo. The Koraba 
is navigable for vessels of from sixty to eighty tons ; in the 
part which we crossed it was ten feet deep, and from fifty to 
sixty fathoms wide. It is called by some the Couaraba ; 
several women from the village had stationed themselves 
on the bank of the river, to sell maumies. I bought some 
for my breakfast. We had two canoes to cross the river; 
the boatmen were very hard in their demands upon us; they 
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made us pay in advance, and counted their cowries two 
or three times over, to be assured that we had not deceived 
them. I was impatient at this delay. The asses also gave 
us infinite trouble; it was necessary to make them swim 
over, for the canoes were too small to receive them; when 
they got into the middle of the river, these animals turned 
and would have gone back to the bank which they had just 
left. At length, one of the negroes, whose patience was worn 
out, put cords round the necks of the asses, and fastening 
the other end round his own waist, swam across, whilst the 
other Mandingoes, who were behind, beat the animals and thus 
forced them on. We reached the right bank without 
experiencing any other difficulty. I asked a Mandingo ne- 
gress to give me some water in a calabash, and she was 
good enough to add a little millet-flour to it. It was near 
noon when we left the bank of the river and proceeded 
towards the N. E. over a clayey soil. The country in gene- 
ral was very open. I perceived some nauclea Africana. 
The soil is covered with ferruginous stones, and in every 
direction are to be seen hills of no great height, most of 
which extend from N. W. to east and are covered with cés, 
at least those which [ saw. About half past two in the af- 
ternoon, having proceeded four miles and a half, we halted 
at Douasso a village shaded by numerous baobabs and bom- 
baces. The wells, which were between twelve and fourteen 
feet deep, afforded clean and pleasant water. 

The surrounding country is very level and covered with 
nédés. Part of our caravan remained at Couara, not being 
able to cross the river that day. We were to wait for them 
at this village. I visited the market, which I found supplied 
with fish, fresh and dried, a great deal of millet, some rice, 
pistachios, maumies, and plenty of cotton. The women of 
our caravan obtained some colat-nuts from their husbands, to 
purchase this last article. They spin it, and, as I said be- 
fore, whatever profit it produces, is their own. I saw some 
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persons weaving under trees. In the evening our host pre- 
sented us with a fowl, some pistachios, and a fresh fish of the 
carp kind, which is very common in the marshes : to catch it, 
the natives use a basket made of the branches of a tree. My 
old guide, whose name was Kai-mou, returned thanks for the 
present by a long prayer, and after assuring our host that he 
would go to Mahomet’s paradise, he gave him eight colat- 
nuts, valued in that country at forty-eight cowries. 

After supper I took my seat on a sheep-skin in the 
court, to enjoy the cool air. Here we saw a Mandingo 
merchant, a native of Kong, who was returning from Jenné 
to trade in salt. He was alone, and carried his merchandise 
on his head. I entered into conversation with him, and ob- 
tained all the information I could respecting his country. 
He told me that Kong, his native place, was a large town, 
the capital of a district, inhabited by Mahometan Mandin- 
goes. From Douasso, where we were, he said it would take 
him a month and a half to travel to Kong, with his load on 
his head. I asked him in what direction his country lay, 
and he several times pointed to the S.S.E. and 8,38. E. 
I had a pocket compass, which I was afraid to make use of, 
except when alone. Had it been seen, it would probably 
have brought me into trouble. In order to ascertain as cor- 
rectly as I could the situation of Kong, as described by the 
Mandingo, I remarked attentively the place where he sat, 
and fixed upon an object near the point of the horizon, which 
he had indicated. Next morning, without being seen by any 
person, I satisfied myself of its situation. The merchant told 
me that, on his return, he should leave Tangrera on his left, 
and pass through a great trading village, inhabited as he said, 
by Mandingoes, and a month’s journey from Douasso; he 
called it Dierisso. From that place he said it would take 
fifteen days to reach Kong. He likewise told me that the 
soil of his country was level and sandy; but very productive 
in millet, rice, yams, cassava, giraumons, cés, nédés, bao- 
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babs, and other useful trees and plants, and that his country- 
men were rich in oxen, sheep, goats, and poultry. They 
have also horses, which must be a small breed, for he com- 
pared them with those of the country in which we were. 

T learned from my informant, that a market is held 
every day in the town of Kong. The country is watered 
by numerous small streams, but it contains no rivers. The 
people grow a great quantity of cotton, of which they ma- 
nufacture beautiful cloth, highly esteemed in trade. There 
are no gold-mines in Kong. Gold is brought thither from 
Baunan, which is fifteen days’ journey further south. 

Baunan produces colat-nuts and a great quantity of 
gold, which the inhabitants exchange for salt and cloth. The 
soil of Baunan, although fertile and hilly, is uncultivated. 
The inhabitants, who employ themselves in working the 
mines, obtain provisions from their neighbours. The Kong 
trader told me that he had been many times at Baunan, and 
that beyond Kong there were no Bambara negroes; the 
people had, indeed, curly hair, but they spoke a different 
language. They are all idolaters, and do not travel, having 
markets of their own. The Mandingo merchants trade in 
Baunan, and go in caravans to Jenné, taking with them gold, 
colat-nuts, allspice, and long pepper. The negro, from whom 
I learned these particulars, told me that there were at that 
time many traders of his country at Jenné, and that I might, 
perhaps, see them. From Kong, caravans of pilgrims some- 
times go to Mecca. The Baunan country, to which this 
negro alluded, is most probably the Tauman, which I heard 
mentioned by the good old woman at Timé. 

On the 11th of February, as we were still sojourning at 
Douasso, awaiting the arrival of a party of our companions, 
who remained behind, I thought I would make an observa- 
tion, at least approximatively, of the meridian altitude of the 
sun, by measuring a shadow at noon. For this purpose, I 
stationed myself near a large baobab, at a little distance from 
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the village, in order to escape notice; but, notwith- 
standing this precaution, I had nearly involved myself in a 
serious scrape. Owing to the peculiarity of my colour, I was 
immediately missed from among my companions; I was 
sought for and discovered under the tree: as I was rising to 
look at the road, I perceived at a little distance some women, 
who walked round me to watch me; on seeing me writing 
they ran to inform the men, who thought themselves all lost, 
imagining that I was a sorcerer, and had bewitched their 
village; they assembled in great numbers, and made a great 
disturbance, desiring my guide to prohibit me from writing any 
more. I confess that I was not quite at ease as to the conse- 
quences of this affair. Some persons came to me and de- 
clared, in an authoritative tone, that I must relinquish my 
magical operations; they even shook me by the shoulders, 
and used threats to me. I had foreseen that, if observed, I 
should excite suspicion, and accordingly took the precaution 
of writing on the ground where I was making my observa- 
tion the sacred words, Bism’ -dllah erralmdn errahym (in 
the name of the merciful and forgiving God); but the igno- 
rant Bambaras could not read writing. Fortunately, I had 
finished my observation when this unpleasant scene occurred. 
The people gathered round me, and asked me what I had 
been doing: I told them I had been making an amulet, 
which was a safeguard against all sorts of illness, and my 
guide heartily seconded this evasion. At length they ap- 
peared satisfied ; some begged me to write similar grigris for 
them; and, had I complied with the requests of all, I might 
have continued at work all day. I gave to two Bambaras a 
little bit of paper, on which I had written some Arabic cha- 
racters: they appeared much pleased with the present, and 
wrapped it up very carefully in a bit of dirty rag. On 
returning to my hut, it was some time before I entirely re- 
covered from the agitation into which I had been thrown. 
Old Kai-mou, my guide, asked me why | had remained so 
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long under the tree: he told me that. I had exposed myself 
to danger, for the Bambaras were not well disposed 
people; that I must be on my guard with them, and, in 
future, if I wished to write, I must remain in my hut; as 
for himself, he was fully persuaded that I had been writing 
grigris. In the evening our company arrived. 

On the 12th of February, at six o’clock in the morning, 
we left the superstitious inhabitants of Douasso, and pro- 
ceeded northward over a tolerably level soil, covered in 
some places with ferruginous stones and gravel. 

We proceeded four miles and a half in this same direc- 
tion. As we advanced the soil became sandy and well cul- 
tivated. The country was generally open, yet there were 
some cés and nédés, rhamnus lotus, and nauclea. We met 
a numerous caravan from Jenné, laden with salt. This 
caravan was composed of about two hundred men, sixty 
women, and twenty-five asses. About nine o’clock in the 
morning we halted at Sanasso. From Toumaré to Jenné 
wood is so scarce, that the greater part of the inhabitants 
burn millet-stubble. Sanasso is shaded by bombaces and 
baobabs. Like all Bambara villages in this region, it is 
built of bricks baked in the sun. The houses have only a 
ground-floor: they are very dirty, and surrounded with 
walls. , 

On the 13th of February, at six o’clock in the morning, 
we proceeded on our journey, in a direction N.N.E. 
After advancing six miles, we crossed an extensive dry 
marsh. The country was even more open than that through 
which we had passed on the preceding day. The soil, which 
was level, consisted of grey and very hard sand. About nine 
o'clock in the morning, we stopped at Garo, a large village, 
containing from eight to nine hundred inhabitants. It is 
situated in a beautiful plain, fertile in cotton and millet. 
Round the huts tobacco is cultivated. A great market is 
held at this place. 
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At six o’clock in the morning of the 14th of February, 
we proceeded northward, and journeyed four miles over the 
same kind of soil as on the preceding day. About eight o’clock 
we halted at the village of Béré, the environs of which are 
covered with cés and nédés. I observed a great deal of fer- 
ruginous stone on the surface of the soil. Here are several 
furnaces for smelting iron. We lodged with a smelter, who 
explained to me the process which he employed in his bu- 
siness. The stones containing particles of iron are first 
broken with a large hammer. They are then put into a 
furnace, having a fire both above and below. These fur- 
naces are constructed like those in Fouta-Dhialon, which I 
have already described. The iron, when melted, is run into 
a convenient form, and carried to Jenné to be exchanged 
for salt. The forges are constructed like those of Senegal ; 
but the smiths of Béré have not so many tools. Their bel- 
lows are made of two sheep or kid skins; they have a very 
small anvil and two large hammers. They use charcoal, 
although it is very scarce. ‘The forges are in a long and 
narrow building, rudely constructed, having seven doors 
opening to the west. At Béré I disposed of some glass 
trinkets. The poor Bambaras seemed quite enchanted with 
the beauty of the things which I exhibited; I took care, 
however, to shew them very little. 

At six o’clock in the morning of the 15th of February, 
we set out in the direction of N. N. E. and proceeded five 
miles over a soil similar to that observed on the preceding 
day. About nine o’clock we halted at Nibakhasso, a village 
containing from six to seven hundred inhabitants, and hay- 
ing a well stocked market. The people were celebrating a 
festival, and amusing themselves by singing and dancing. 
The old men were assembled round great calabashes filled 
with beer, drinking, singing, and smoking. Some musicians 
helped to enliven the scene. A very fat dog was killed for 
the occasion, and broiled with the skin on. Although it was 
almost raw, the owner speedily disposed of it: each person 
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bought a small piece for five or ten cowries, devoured it 
greedily, and washed it down with a draught of beer. The 
flesh was of a reddish colour, but looked very well; and I 
dare say it was much better than that of the camel which I 
was afterwards obliged to eat in the desert. Our Mandin- 
goes exhibited their stock of nuts, and sold some of them to 
the merry Bambaras. I also disposed of those which I 
brought from Tangrera, and which they bought in pre- 
ference. There are people in this country who make beer 
and sell it retail. I hada great wish to taste it, but my 
character of Musulman rendered that impossible. On holi- 
days, these dealers in beer station themselves at the scene 
of festivity, and are soon surrounded by the lovers of this 
liquor, which they sell in small calabashes. I observed that 
they looked very sharply after their payment, and refused to 
serve those who had no money. In the evening, the inhabit- 
ants of the place were almost all intoxicated. They brought 
out about twelve or fifteen horses, and made them prance 
about to the sound of drums. The young people danced all 
night. Old Kai-mou, my guide, was so extravagant as to 
buy a large fowl for supper, and I gave him salt to season 
the sauce. We made an excellent meal. 

At six o’clock in the morning of the 16th of February, 
we again set forth, and proceeded four miles in a N.N. E. 
direction. The soil was composed of sand and gravel, and 
the vegetation consisted of numerous cés and nédés, some 
mimosas, wild figs, rhamnus lotus, and bombaces. At 
eleven o’clock in the morning, we arrived at Wattouro. 
We met a caravan of traders returning from Jenné. They 
informed us that the war between Ségo and that town 
interrupted all communication, and that the Moorish traders 
were afraid to go to Sansanding on account of this war. 
They also told us that colat-nuts fetched no price at Jenné. 
The market at Wattouro, which was in the shade of some 
bombaces, was well supplied with dried fish, millet, a little 
rice, and butcher’s meat. 
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Ow the 17th of February, at six o’clock in the morning, we 
proceeded northward. The caravan, intimidated by the 
reports of the war with Ségo, and being in the neighbour- 
hood of that town, put itself on the defensive. At a little 
distance from the village we halted, to put ourselves in 
order. The men carrying loads, who were all armed with 
bows and arrows, were divided into two bodies, and between 
them the women were placed; while the old merchants, and 
the chiefs of the caravan, driving their asses, brought up the 
rear. i seated myself to see them pass, which occupied at 
least a quarter of an hour. The order of our march was well 
observed, and had an imposing effect. When we wished to 
rest, the advanced guard halted with the women. The rear 
went forward to a certain distance, and then rested in its 
turn, till those who had stopped first should come up. The 
old men with the asses being now in the van halted till the 
whole caravan had passed, and resumed their usual place 
in the rear. We proceeded four miles N. N. E. on a soil 
similar to that which we passed over on the previous day. 
About eleven o’clock we stopped at Saraclé, a little walled 
village, having a very well supplied market. At the entrance 
of the village I observed a well: the soil in which it was 
dug, consisted of greyish earth, mixed with sand and gravel. 
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The well was from fifteen to eighteen feet in depth, and the 
water it contained clear and pleasant to the taste. It had 
no enclosure, and near it was a great hole, forming a pond, 
into which the negresses throw the water in which they 
wash their clothes. Although this water was very dirty, 
both men and women washed their faces in it every morn-. 
ing; and many persons belonging to our company followed 
their example. In the neighbourhood of Saraclé there are 
some mimosas, and a great quantity of cés and nédés. 
Many traders from Ségo, and other adjacent places, attended 
the market. From some of these people I learned that the 
capital of Bambara was four days’ journey N. N. W. of 
Saraclé. J sold in the market some glass wares, and some 
pieces of coloured calico, between eighteen and twenty inches 
long and four broad, for three hundred cowries each, (equal 
to one franc and fifty centimes). The women rolled these 
pieces of cloth round their heads, drawing them rather for- 
ward upon the brow. They wear no other kind of head- 
dress. 

On the 18th of February, as we were preparing to de- 
part, one of old Kai-mou’s men laid hold of my baggage with 
a disdainful air, and threw it on one side, telling me in a 
very uncivil tone that henceforth I must carry it myself. I 
paid no attention to this impertinence, and turned my head 
another way, having nothing to do with the man, though I 
could plainly perceive that his intention was to insult me. 
During all the time I was among the Mandingoes I never 
saw a man so insolent as this: he was full of self-sufficiency, 
and often insulted the Bambaras whilst selling his mer- 
chandise to them. He despised them, and considered him- 
self their superior. He met with one, however, who, instead 
of giving way to him, shook his fist in his face, and threatened 
to punish him for his insolence. Our braggadocio who, like 
all cowards, was brave only when he believed himself the 
stronger, was silent immediately, and even appeared some- 
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what frightened. The dispute drew together a numerous 
crowd of Bambaras, and might perhaps have led to serious 
consequences. At the moment of our departure Kai-mou 
gave orders for arranging the loads, and the man who used to 
carry my bag placed it amongst his baggage. I knew very 
well that all this was occasioned by a little misunderstanding 
which had occurred at Wattouro between me and my old 
guide, and which arose out of the following circumstance. 
Being in the market I bought some rice for twenty cowries ; 
IT asked my guide, who had likewise purchased a similar 
quantity, to put our shares together. He declined this, as- 
signing some reason which I could not comprehend. I per- 
ceived that he spoke in an authoritative tone, and I answered 
him in the same manner. He was several days without 
speaking to me, and even cherished a sort of animosity 
against me. 

At six o’clock in the morning, we proceeded N. E. over 
avery level sandy soil. The country was very open, but I 
saw here and there some cés, nédés, mimosas, and rhamnus 
lotus. The caravan advanced in the same order as on the 
preceding day. The heat, which was greater than usual, be- 
came overpowering. After proceeding four miles we halted at 
the village of Bamba, which is shaded by baobabs. At the 
market I observed that the women wore glass rings in the 
nose ; and some had these ornaments made of gold or copper. 
This village contains from three to four hundred inhabitants. 
I was assured that, after travelling N. W. three days longer, 
we should see the Dhioliba, and that the fourth day would 
bring us to Ségo. 

In the evening we were harassed by parties of female 
singers, who, by dint of importunity, extort money from 
travellers. Old Kai-mou gave them two colats to get rid of 
them. Afterwards, perceiving me in a corner, they came to 
me; but, as I had nothing to give them, I left the room, at 
which they did not seem well pleased. These itinerant 
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singers are followed by a number of well dressed girls, each 
of whom carries a little calabash to receive what may be 
given, whilst the concert is going on. Shortly afterwards we 
were attacked by another set of beggars, who sing prayers 
from the Koran ina loud voice. These singers stood at the 
doors, and the people gave them some colat nuts. 

At six o’clock in the morning of the 19th of February, 
we proceeded ina N.E. direction. We travelled three miles 
through a very open country, the soil being similar to that 
which I had observed for several preceding days. I saw many 
fields of cotton of a very small species. On the road, a poor 
woman carrying a heavy load was taken in labour and delivered 
in a cotton field. We went forward, leaving the poor creature 
in the care of two females. Next morning I was much sur- 
prised to see her following the caravan, with an empty cala- 
bash on her head. Her countenance had undergone a 
change. 

We halted at Sanso, where we passed the remainder of 
the day. In the environs of this village were many planta- 
tions of cotton, of a kind which I had not before seen, either 
on the banks of the Senegal or in the neighbourhood of 
Sierra-Leone. It does not grow higher than five or six inches 
above the ground. It has very few branches, and the plant 
has the same appearance as the large cotton. The wool 
which it produces is of inferior quality, very short, and not 
of a good white. I likewise saw here a cotton plant which 
grows to the height of four or five feet. Dwarf cotton 
is cultivated at some distance from the village. It is very 
abundant, and is sown at random among the millet as in Was- 
soulo. This cotton isannual. A great deal of it issold to the 
women belonging to the caravans which are continually 
passing through the country. The inhabitants also make 
with it a narrow cloth, which is manufactured throughout all 
the interior; for, in proportion as I advanced towards the 
banks of the Dhioliba, I perceived a great change in the 
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industry of the natives. Here they are much better clothed ; 
they apply themselves to trade, their markets are better 
supplied and their agricultural operations are more carefully 
performed. All sorts of provisions are dear here: indeed it 
is frequently difficult to procure them at all, owing to the 
great number of strangers passing this way. In this part 
of Bambara the only kind of grain is large and small 
millet. Rice grows in very small quantities. Yams which 
are so useful in the south, are here small and so inferior in 
quality that they are very little cultivated. In the market 
I sometimes saw a dozen at. most. They were extremely 
dear. Travellers buy them and roast them in the ashes to 
eat at their departure in the morning on the road, when 
they rest. The environs of Sanso are wooded with cés and 
nédés. The butter extracted from the cé, is sold at Jenné 
to the caravans which pass through the village. The greater 
part of the inhabitants have nothing to burn but millet 
stubble, for wood is so scarce that those who have it prefer 
selling it in the market. 

At six o’clock in the morning of the 20th of February 
we set out proceeding in a N. E. direction for six miles, 
through a level, open country, the soil consisting of hard 
grey sand. I saw a few naucleas and nédés.. The heat, 
already very powerful, was increased by a burning wind 
from the east. About eleven we halted at Saga, a very 
pretty village, shaded by bombaces. I now found myself less 
an object of curiosity than hitherto. Every one took me 
for a Moor. My beautiful coloured cloth and my glass 
wares wholly occupied the attention of my companions. 
Throughout all this country the costume is nearly the same 
as in the south, except that it is neater. The women like- 
wise wear their hair platted; they may be compared with 
the Mandingo women of Timé and Tangrera, but not with 
the Bambara females who wear scarcely any clothing. They 
have also rings at the nose such as I have before described. 
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On the 21st of February, at six o’clock in the morning, 
we took a N. E. direction, and proceeded five miles and 
a half, the caravan still observing the same order as before. 
The soil was similar to that we had passed over for several 
preceding days, except that it was a little more gravelly. 
The surrounding country is well cropped with millet, and 
I observed some rhamnus lotus. At ten in the morning we 
arrived at Coloni, a little village situated in a beautiful, fer- 
tile and well cultivated plain, surrounded by a great number 
of large bombaces. On my arrival, I seated myself on the 
ground in the shade of a tree under which there were some 
female traders, from whom I bought some boiled pistachios 
for my breakfast, to which I added some cakes. While I 
was taking my frugal repast, I was accosted by a Foulah of 
Massina, whom I had seen at Sanasso. He seated himself 
beside me on the ground, and several of his comrades soon 
followed his example. This negro already knew all about 
me, and he related my history to the rest. He told them that 
I was a sherif, and that I had come from amongst chris- 
tians, for whom they testified the greatest aversion. After 
annoying me by their teazing questions, they advised me, 
when [I arrived at Jenné, to visit Ségo Ahmadou, who would 
certainly give me some handsome presents and a guide to 
conduct me to my native country. All these Foulahs were 
settled at Coloni, and were natives of Massina, a country 
situated a little to the north of Jenné. The village of Coloni 
is the first of those of which Ségo Ahmadou is chief, 
and it forms part of the little kingdom of Jenné. This 
country was conquered from the Bambaras by the Foulahs. 
Ségo Ahmadou has erected mosques here. ‘The Bambaras, 
who do not profess the Mahometan religion, pay a small 
tribute to the chief: there are many Mandingoes settled in 
this country, where they are usually called Zaulas, Diaulas, 
or Iolas; they are the principal traders. The Foulahs who 
inhabit this country follow no occupation but the duties 
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of religion; they have numerous slaves, who cultivate the 
land, and provide for the wants of their masters. These 
Foulahs wear the same dress as those of the Fouta-Dhialon; 
they are also as clean as the latter, and resemble them in 
hair, complexion, and features; they are tall and well made 
men, and have rather a dignified deportment; they speak 
both the language of Fouta and that of the Mandingoes: 
they are all armed with three or four lances, which they 
hold in one hand; these lances are fixed on slender shafts 
about five feet long. The village of Coloni, which is sur- 
rounded by two mud walls, contains a population of about 
four hundred, consisting of Foulahs, Bambaras, and Mandin- 
goes: it is shaded by large mimosas and some bombaces. 
We were lodged in a hut belonging to my acquaintance, 
the Foulah, who came to see me very often; he was almost 
always accompanied by some of his friends, who gave me 
colat-nuts, of which these people appear to be exceedingly 
fond. As to my host, during his frequent visits, he over- 
whelmed me with questions, but made me no present: he 
asked me whether I had any gold to sell; for he supposed 
that as I had come from Bouré, where it was very abundant, 
I must have some. Though I assured him that I was 
poor and had no money, yet he constantly repeated the 
same inquiry. In the evening, a man of our caravan bought. 
a kid, by way of speculation. He divided it into small por- 
tions, which he sold among his comrades for eighty cow- 
ries each. I bought one of the pieces, having fared very 
badly for several days past. I had it cooked for supper, 
sharing it with my guide and some of his people. The room 
in which we were to pass the night was so dreadfully 
smoky that I determined to sleep in the court. I had 
caught such a cold that I could not sleep; my continued 
cough affected my lungs and brought on a spitting of 
blood. ! 

On the 22nd of February, as we were preparing to de- 
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part, I had to encounter a repetition of the scene which 
had taken place at Saraclé. The same negro had the in- 
solence to throw my leather bag down at the door, telling 
me that I must take it on my own head, for the man who 
had hitherto carried it was ill. I took no notice of him 
and went away, though, owing to his insolence on se- 
veral former occasions, I had been obliged to exercise 
great self-command to refrain from replying to him. 1! 
stopped for a moment to buy some maumies for my 
breakfast, for I understood that we should have a long jour- 
ney before we made a halt. I saw all the people of the 
caravan ranging themselves in order, with their loads on their 
heads, and my luggage still continued lying on the ground. 
As my guide had not reproved the insolence of the negro, 
i thought he did not wish to take charge of my things, and, 
taking a mat and some trifles which I had given to a negress 
to carry, I determined to stay in the village, and change my 
guide. The old man, with the ass, who had not yet set out, 
told me that I was wrong to take the things from the woman, 
who was already somewhat in advance, and, that I should 
have taken no notice of what the negro said. He observed 
that he was the only master there, and that as the man who 
had hitherto carried my luggage, had really some ailment in 
his neck, he would put my bag on the back of his own ass. 
He added, that if he had intended me to carry it, he would 
have told me so himself. However, I am fully persuaded that 
had he seen me inclined to carry it he would willingly 
have allowed me to do so, for his ass was already sufficiently 
loaded. I declared that if I again experienced such treat- 
ment, I would change my guide; for, paying as I did, I 
might find one any where. I had made him a present of a 
piece of coloured calico and some paper, and I was to pay 
him for his services on arriving at Jenné. I complained that 
he had not repressed the insolence of his slave. He appeared 
much out of humour, and having with a very ill grace put 
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my luggage on the back of the ass, we continued our journey. 
I followed him, carrying the mat on which I slept, an earthen 
vessel, and my umbrella; when we rejoined our party, some 
of the women relieved me from this little burden. Several 
Foulahs of Coloni escorted me to a little distance from the 
village, and, at parting, they begged me to give them my 
blessing. One of them put his hand in mine, and the others 
in succession did the same. I muttered a few verses of the 
Koran, and to make an end of the ceremony, I blew upon 
their hands, which they rubbed over their faces, devoutly ex- 
claiming, 4/am-doul-illahi, and went away satisfied. 

We had now come up to the caravan, which had stopped 
for a short time to range itself in the order which had been 
observed on several preceding days. We proceeded five 
miles eastward over a good road. The country was better 
wooded than that through which we had passed the day be- 
fore, and was in many places covered with stubble. The 
soil consisted of firm sand. We crossed a stream, which 
delayed us aconsiderable time. Both men and women threw 
off their clothes and forded it, the water being up to their 
waists. ‘Those who had no loads to carry crossed it by a 
tottering bridge, consisting of a row of perpendicular poles 
planted in the bed of the stream, to which other poles were 
negligently tied in a tranverse direction. The negroes 
stepped upon these transverse poles, and held by the upright 
ones: they every moment ran the risk of falling into the 
water ; however, we all got across without accident. The 
banks of this stream are well wooded. We continued 
our course five miles to the S. E. over a sandy soil, the sur- 
face of which was covered with gravel. The excessive heat 
rendered our journey very fatiguing. About eleven in the 
morning we arrived at Bancousso, a large village containing 
a population of five or six hundred, and situated in a well 
cultivated plain, shaded by baobabs. This village has a large 
market, well supplied with the productions of the country ; I 
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saw in it a great quantity of cloth, and earthen pots, which 
are made here. 

At six o’clock in the morning of the 23rd of February, we 
advanced six miles tothe N. E. We crossed a stream which 
was nearly dry, and then continued seven miles further in the 
same direction. The soil, which is level, is composed of grey 
sand, and in some places of red earth mixed with gravel. 
The country was open, and I saw but very few nédés 
and cés. We were greatly oppressed by the heat, and 
unfortunately found very little water on the road. About 
two in the afternoon we arrived at Gniapé, excessively 
thirsty and fatigned. . The environs of this village are tole- 
rably well cultivated. Old Kai-mou, my guide, had a seri- 
ous quarrel with one of his wives: he threatened to 
strike her; she imprudently dared him to do so; and the 
old man, in a fit of rage, beat her unmercifully. The poor 
creature took up a stick to defend herself, but fortunately 
some Mandingoes of the caravan, hearing the noise, came 
and interfered. The woman, being prevented from taking her 
revenge, had recourse to tears, and, in the violence of her 
passion, struck her own bosom. This was the only time I 
ever saw among these people a wife presume to resist her 
husband. ‘The animosity was long kept up between the 
parties, and they did not even speak to each other; at 
length, after the lapse of three or four days, a Mandingo 
negro endeavoured to effect a reconciliation; what he said, 
certainly had some influence, for he succeeded in restoring 
peace between the husband and wife. The woman was obliged 
to confess that she was in the wrong, for the husband would 
never have yielded. To ratify the peace, Kai-mou broke a 
colat-nut, half of which he gave to his wife, and he ate the 
other half himself. Krom that moment they were friends. 
The women of these countries easily forget this kind of treat- 
ment, to which they are accustomed. 

At six o’clock in the morning of the 24th of February, 
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we directed our course to E.N.E., and proceeded three 
miles across a country similar to that through which we 
passed the day before. We met a caravan of Mandingo 
traders coming from Jenné, and halted, at eight in the even- 
ing, at Couriban-Sanso. 

On the 25th of February, we started at sun-rise, travel- 
ling eight miles E.N.E. The soil continued unvaried, and 
the country very open. At ten o’clock in the morning we 
reached a small neat village, called Kimpana, where we 
passed the remainder of the day and the succeeding night. 

On the 26th of February, at six in the morning, we 
again resumed our journey, proceeding six miles N.E., over 
a fine gravelly soil. I observed several specimens of the 
rhamnus lotus, and various other trees, of which I did not 
know the names. At ten o'clock we halted at Carabara, a 
village containing five or six hundred inhabitants. A great 
market is held here. The wells, which are without the 
boundaries of the village, are twelve or fourteen feet deep, 
and contain very good water. 

On the 27th of February, we advanced six miles to 
N.N.W. ‘The ground was covered with fine gravel; cés 
and nédés were becoming less frequent, but I observed some 
bombaces and mimosas. It was near eleven o’clock when 
we halted at the village of Nenesso, the environs of which 
are well cropped with millet and cotton, and I saw also some 
baobabs. 

At ten in the morning of the 28th February, we re- 
sumed our course N.N.W., and advanced four miles over a 
sandy and well cultivated soil, in which grow many large 
baobabs. We halted at Nomou, a village situated in a 
beautiful open plain, where I saw some fine plantations of 
cotton and tobacco; the latter had long pointed leaves, and, 
if properly prepared, it would, no doubt, be as good as ours. 
The people take great pains in cultivating it. They first sow 
the seed in beds, and when the plant has attained a certain 
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growth, they transplant it; for this purpose they prepare 
the ground by two diggings, and dividing it into little 
squares, the plants of tobacco are there placed at the 
distance of eighteen inches asunder; they are watered twice 
a day, there being wells for that purpose near the plantations. 
The leaves of the tobacco are not gathered until the plant is 
in seed, as the practice of topping is not understood here. 
There is a great consumption of tobacco; for the people take 
snuff and smoke very much: smoking is indeed the only re- 
creation of the old men; their pipes are of the same size and 
form as those used in the Wassoulo. They take snuff with a 
small brush or hair pencil. The dress, customs, and manners 
of the people in this part of the country vary but little. 

At six o’clock on the morning of the 29th of February 
we directed our course to N. E. and advanced three miles 
through an open country, similar to that which we had seen 
the day before. We halted at Tamero. While I was in the 
market purchasing some cakes, a woman, tolerably well 
dressed, accosted me, and taking me for an Arab, requested 
me to go and see a Moor who was ill in the village. I fol- 
lowed her, and found the sick man, sitting under the shade 
of a bombax, employed in killing the vermin with which 
he was tormented. He seemed very poor, being no better 
clothed than myself, and he had a sore on his foot which 
prevented him from walking. He invited me to sit down 
by him, and then asked me whence I came. He was as- 
tonished when I told him that Alexandria was my country: 
he said he had heard of it, but that it was a great way off. 
He told me that he was a native of Tafilet, whither he wished 
to return, but that he was prevented from so doing by his ina- 
bility to walk. He lived with a good Mahometan negro, who 
supplied him with food out of mere charity. The miserable 
condition of this poor creature excited my pity, and I gave 
him a few glass beads. On returning home I told my guide 
that I had seen a Moor who knew my country; Kai-mou 
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seemed much pleased at this and appeared more cheerful 
than usual. 

At the market I saw some good dried fish, which I bought 
for supper, and my travelling companions partook of it. The 
village of Tamero is, like all the others, composed of several 
walled inclosures. It is shaded by baobabs, and contains a 
population of about three or four hundred. The fruit and 
leaves of the baobab are carefully gathered and the inhabit- 
ants carry on a great trade in them. 

On the Ist of March, we set out at six in the morning, 
and travelled five miles N.N. E. Shortly after leaving the 
village we crossed a large inundated marsh, being up to our 
waists in water. This marsh is frequented by numbers of 
aquatic birds, as the pelican, the egret, the trumpet-bird, the 
marabou, the puffin, the Barbary duck, the teal, and various 
other species, which { could not distinguish. The natives do 
not shoot these birds, gun-powder being with them a very 
scarce article. Having crossed the marsh, we passed over a 
tract, the soil of which was composed of a kind of loose sand. 
Here I observed tamarind-trees and samps in abundance, as 
well as the rhamnus lotus, the cé, the nédé, and the baobab. 

About nine in the morning we halted at Syenso, where 
some of the inhabitants were engaged in storing the fruit of 
the baobab. For this purpose they break the shell with a 
large piece of wood, and then take out the pulp, which, after 
being thoroughly dried in the sun, they slightly pound to 
extract the fecula, which is much esteemed in this country. 
The people put it into their sauces and use it as a substitute 
for honey in preparing their dokhnou. At Syenso ropes are 
made of the hibiscus cannibinus, or hemp, discovered at Gam- 
bia by a Frenchman named Baudery, and which is also used 
on the Senegal. No machinery is employed in making these 
ropes; they are merely twisted by hand, consequently they 
are not very strong, especially as the hemp, which is not 
wetted before it is used, is gathered when very dry. I bought 
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two of these ropes, which were about six yards long and an 
inch thick: I paid for each fifteen cowries, (equivalent to a 
sou and a half.) I met with a man from Jenné, who was 
very kind and civil to me. On my complaining of fatigue, 
he advised me to be patient, as we had not far to go before 
we should reach Jenné. f 

At six in the morning of the 2nd of March, we left 
Syenso, and advanced between} north and east the distance 
of seven miles. A little beyond the village we crossed a 
marsh, in which the water was knee-deep. The surrounding. 
country is covered with rich pasturage. About eleven we 
stopped at Somou, a village situated in an open and well 
cultivated plain. I was astonished at the great quantity of 
fish which I saw in the market; 1 bought some for supper 
and found it very good. I also purchased some lotus bread, 
which had a very pleasant taste: it was rather acid and in - 
colour resembled gingerbread. It was made of the fruit of 
the rhamnus lotus, mentioned by Mungo Park. There were 
in the market some women selling millet stubble, which is 
used for fuel on account of the scarcity of wood. I also saw 
a small quantity of sulphur in sticks; it is brought from the 
markets of Jenné, Ségo, Sansanding, and Yamina, but I 
know not what use is made of it here. All the villages on 
this road, from Oulasso to Jenné, are built of bricks baked 
in the sun. These bricks, which are a foot long, eight inches 
broad and a foot thick, are made without the aid of a mould. 
The earth, being mixed to a proper consistence, is spread 
upon the ground, and when half dry it is shaped into the form 
of bricks, which are laid in the sun, and turned from side to 
side until sufficiently baked. The houses, or rather huts, are 
eight or nine feet high, twelve or fourteen long, and eight 
wide. The walls are eighteen inches thick and rudely built, 
the bricks being not even cemented together. They have all 
flat roofs, which are supported by thick posts, placed within 
at suitable distances from each other, and similar posts are 
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erected for the same purpose in the middle of the room. The 
whole is so badly constructed that the wall cannot for any 
length of time support the roof, which is very heavy, and con- 
sists of untrimmed branches of trees covered with earth. 
The huts have in general but one door and no chimney, and 
when fires are kindled in them, which is the case every 
evening, the smoke is unbearable. For my part I always pre- 
ferred sleeping in the open air. These huts are entered by 
door-ways about five feet high and of the usual width, and 
they are closed by very weak and ill joined straw doors. Each 
inhabitant has several of these houses, and in his court-yard a 
little round store-house, made of earth and thatched with 
straw, in which provisions are kept. The villages in this part 
of the country are very dull and far from being so cheerful 
as those further southward. _ I was no longer amused by wit- 
nessing the dancing and merrimaking of the people. 

On the 3rd of March, at sun-rise, we set out and pro- 
ceeded five miles north-east. When we had advanced a mile 
and a half from Somou, we crossed a great marsh, where the 
water was knee-deep. In this marsh there are many fish and 
aquatic birds. In the direction of N. W. it forms a great 
lake and in theS. E. it is filled with high grass and weeds. 
We went seven miles further N.N. E. The soil, consisting 
of hard sand, was level and open. About noon, we arrived, 
much fatigued, at Kinana, a village containing about two 
hundred inhabitants, and surrounded by an infinite multitude 
of ronniers. 

On the 4th of March, at ten in the morning, after pro- 
ceeding two miles N. N. E. we turned to E. N. E., then 
again to N.N. E. having travelled altogether about ten miles. 
The aspect of the country was barren, being covered with 
volcanic stones and red gravel. About. eleven o’clock we 
reached Kirina, a village surrounded by bombaces and bao- 
babs, containing a population of about five or six hundred. 
The inhabitants are, for the most part, rope-makers. They 
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not stop here, but proceeded five miles to the N. N. E. overa 
soil composed of hard sand, but less gravelly than it had been 
on the preceding days, and covered with mimosas, cés, nedés, 
and the rhamnus lotus. The road was thronged with people, 
travelling from village to village with various commodities, 
such as millet, cotton, dried fish, &c., and caravans of | 
dealers in salt. 

At the village of Touma-dioman there are two large 
ponds of muddy water, to which both men and beasts went 
to slake their thirst. 

Aboyt one in the afternoon, we stopped at Manianan, a 
large villlage, with a well furnished market, in which the 
dealers are sheltered from the heat of the sun by small 
straw huts. The ronnier grows abundantly in the neigh- 
bourhood of this village, there many lolas are settled: 
they are an artful, but industrious people, and devote them- 
selves to trade and the manufacture of cotton cloth. Ma- 
nianan is situated on an eminence, which is nearly surround- 
ed by large ditches formed by nature, which serve as for- 
tifications to the village. - These ditches contain a great 
deal of water, which, though impure, is nevertheless drunk 
by the inhabitants. I saw several children in small canoes 
made of pieces of plank joined together, amusing themselves 
by paddling about in these ditches, on the edges of which 
the women of the village throw dirt and all sorts of filth. 
One of my fellow travellers bought an ass here, for which he 
paid eleven thousand cowries. 

We started from Manianan at eight in the morning of 
the 9th of March. On leaving the village on the north side, 
I saw several huts built like those of the Foulah shep- 
herds, and in the surrounding fields there were cattle, goats, 
sheep, and some asses. After proceeding three miles 
over a soil composed of loose sand, in which in many 
places the vegetation is similar to that which I had observed 
on the preceding day, we came in sight of Tomga, a village 
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which, like Manianan, is surrounded by deep moats and 
numerous ronniers. 

On the 10th of March, at six in the morning, we set 
out, proceeding two miles north and then three miles N. N. 
W. We crossed an inundated marsh, being up to our 
waists in water. Here I observed the blue and white 
nymphea, the seed and root of which the natives use as 
food. In the marshes are to be seen a few small shrubs at 
great distances from each other. In many inundated places 
it was found necessary to unload the asses to get them 
through the water. The men took the loads on their heads, 
and it was only by supporting themselves with sticks that 
they could maintain their equilibrium. 

About eleven in the morning, we arrived much fatigued 
at Galia (or Cougalia), situated on a slight elevation, on the 
bank of the Dhioliba. Galia is a hamlet consisting of five 
or six earth huts, and an equal number of straw cabins, of 
the same shape as those of the Foulahs. The neighbourhood, 
to some distance, is not inundated at this season. I saw 
many ronniers, and, on the bank of the river two large 
tamarind-trees, which serve to vary the uniformity of the 
landscape. In this little village are settled some Foulahs, 
whose business is to convey in canoes the numerous cara- 
vans going to Jenné. I found them very civil. I purchased 
from them a little milk, and some pistachios, for we could not 
procure either millet or rice for supper. In the evening, I 
saw several large canoes, descending the river on their way 
to Timbuctoo. The Dhioliba, which, in this part, seems 
to come from W. } N. W. flows slowly to N. E., its current 
running about a knot anda half an hour. The water was 
tolerably clear, but it had a whitish tint. The banks of the 
river are, for the most part, open and low, except before 
Cougalia, where they are somewhat high, and composed of 
_ grey argillaceous sand. Here and there, small veins of red 
clay are observable. At a little distance, in the direction of 
N.E. I perceived a small island, which, though dry at this 
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season, is under water during the inundations of the river, 
which are periodical. The market of Cougalia, is held on 
the bank of the river, in the shade of two tamarind-trees. It . 
was scantily supplied; but, fortunately, we had provisions 
with us. We bought some dried fish. Our caravan was so 
numerous, that we could not all find lodgings within the 
village. The greater part of my companions took up their 
quarters in tents, which were erected in the fields, and 


consisted of poles driven into the earth, and covered with 
pagnes. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Crossing the Dhioliba.—Abode at Jenné.—Description of the town.— 
Manners and customs of the inhabitants.—Trade.—English and French 
goods. — Buildings. — Population. — Schools. — Religion.— Food and 
clothing. — Geographical details— Course of the river.— The Mas- 
sina.—Residence of the sherif of Jenné.—A dinner.—Use of tea, sugar 
and porcelain.—Preparations for my departure for Timbuctoo. 


On the morning of the 11th of March we prepared to 
leave Cougalia. We crossed the river in frail canoes, 
about thirty feet long and very narrow, made of a single 
trunk of the bombax. ‘They were very inconvenient and 
every moment threatened to upset. However, we suc- 
ceeded in getting the asses on board; for the river was too 
wide for them to swim across. I should imagine that its 
breadth in this part is five hundred feet, or two hundred 
and fifty ordinary paces. 1 thought it narrow in com- 
parison with its width at Couroussa, in the country of 
Amana, which is much nearer to its source. At first, I 
supposed that what I saw at Cougalia was only -an arm 
of the river, forming the island of Jenné. It is very deep, 
for in the middle our people were obliged to use oars, 
their poles not being long enough to reach the bottom. 
It was noon when we landed on the right bank, and several 
musket-shots were fired in token of rejoicing. The heat 
was intense. | walked a short distance along the bank 
of the river, where I saw many mimosas, of the same kind 
as that which grows in the water on the banks of the Sene- 
gal, and which is also very abundant in the interior. On 
inundated ground, however, it does not exceed the height 
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of five feet. It is thorny, the branches are slender and 
the pod is hairy; it contracts its leaves on being touched. 

On leaving the banks of the Dhioliba, we proceeded 
six miles W.N.W. We crossed a dry marsh, on which 
there was not a single tree to shade us. On this marsh 
rice is grown during the inundations. The ground con- 
sists of grey argillaceous earth, mixed with a good deal 
of sand and numerous veins of red clay, like that which I 
had seen on the banks of the Dhioliba. I observed several 
slaves who were engaged in agricultural labour. They 
used large hoes like those employed in the Wassoulo. 

A little before we reached the island of Jenné, the 
soil changed to a hard sand, over which the inundation 
does not appear to extend. Some shrubs were growing 
upon it. 

About half past two we arrived on the bank of a se- 
condary branch of the Dhioliba, which comes from the 
north in this part, and forms the island on which is si- 
tuated the town of Jenné. In fording it the water was up 
to our waists. Its current is very rapid, and its bed is 
wide and sandy. We saw a great number of traders 
crossing the water. They were coming from Jenné and 
returning to their respective countries with merchandise. 

Having crossed this branch of the river, I thought 
myself on the island of Jenné, but, before we could reach 
the town, I found that we had to cross a second branch 
as deep as the other. After crossing the first branch we 
found ourselves at the extremity of a large island, separated 
by this marigot, and formed by an arm of the river, which 
branches off at Ségo and rejoins it at Isaca, a village si- 
tuated at the distance of a day and a half’s journey from 
Cougalia. Within this large island is situated the island 
of Jenné, which is surrounded by a secondary arm of the 
river. Isawin the port, many large canoes: some afloat 
waiting for their cargoes and others ashore, to undergo 
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repair. I was astonished at the size of these canoes, of 
which I shall say more hereafter. 

When we landed, there were several negroes assembled 
at the water-side. My guide addressed himself to one of 
them, a good-looking Mandingo, and asked him whether 
he could give us a lodging. He conducted us to his habi- 
tation, the outside of which was well enough, but the in- 
- side did not correspond with its external appearance. 
From consideration to me in my assumed character of an 
Arab, | was lodged in an upper room, where I should 
not be so much exposed to damp as in the lower part of 
the house. The room was exceedingly wretched and 
dirty. It might be about twelve feet long, five wide, and 
of a proportionate height. The floor, which consisted of 
planks of rough wood, was better made than any I have 
seen among the Bambaras. It was, however, very uneven, 
and covered with rubbish, a heap of which lay in one corner 
of the room, as the floor was undergoing repair. ‘The only 
furniture the apartment contained was a mat spread upon 
the floor. ‘The steps, which led from this room to the yard 
were of earth, and so narrow and steep as to be very dan- 
gerous to descend. My old guide and his people were 
lodged in the store-room on the ground-floor. 

When we were fairly settled in our new abode, Kai- 
mou called together the master of the house and two or 
three old men who lived in the neighbourhood, to whom 
he related the circumstances which had occasioned my jour- 
ney toJenné. They listened to his story with great atten- 
tion, and seemed to be much interested about me. On my 
expressing a wish to become acquainted with the Arabs 
who were settled in the town, and to place myself under 
their protection, they agreed to conduct me in the evening 
to sherif Sidy-Oulad-Marmou, a Moor of Tafilet, who was 
reputed to be very rich. This interview being ended, my 
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old guide asked me to go up to my chamber; he ascended 
before me and seated himself on the mat. He began by 
congratulating me, and then addressed me in a long speech, 
in which he assured me that I ought to consider myself 
very fortunate, in having reached Jenné without experienc- 
ing any serious disaster or being ill-treated by the infidels. 
He said it was very astonishing that, considering my white 
colour, which was so strange to the people, I should have 
travelled over so large a tract of country without being 
robbed. He added that I was in a great measure indebted 
to him for my safety, and that he trusted I would reward 
him for his important services. He then paused and looked 
me stedfastly in the face, as much as to ask me what I 
thought of his speech. I saw that he wished to be paid 
without further delay, and I immediately gave him a pair of 
scissors, two yards of coloured calico, three sheets of paper, 
and a string of thirty red glass beads for his wives. In 
France these trifles might have been worth about five francs, 
but at Jenné their value was at least three times as great. 
The old man had partly supplied me with provisions 
on my journey, for which I made him some little compen- 
sation by presents, consisting of bits of cloth. At all events, 
it would have been difficult to travel cheaper in Africa. 
Poor Kai-mou was however perfectly satisfied; indeed, 
my generosity seemed to have exceeded his expectations, 
and he joyfully overwhelmed me with blessings. I wished 
to go immediately to the Arab sherif; but he insisted on 
my staying to dine with him, observing that next day we 
should have time enough to go and see the Moor, to whom 
he promised to speak in my behalf. He ordered one of 
his women to buy some fresh fish and rice, to make amends 
for our bad living the few preceding days. Our host, who 
was already prepossessed in my favour, came to accompany 
me to the mosque, to attend the six o’clock prayer. I saw 
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there several Moors, all of whom were very well dressed. 
They took no notice of me. 

On my return home my guide sent for me, and we sat 
down together with his people in the middle of the yard, 
to partake of a supper which we found exceedingly savoury, 
for it was seasoned with salt. I did not pass a very tran- 
quil night, owing to my anxiety respecting the reception 
I might experience from my new countrymen. 

On the 12th of March, about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, my guide and I went to visit the Moors. Our host, 
by whom we were accompanied, went first to call on one 
of his friends. He entered the house and left us at the door, 
where we remained at least an hour. I was, at first, rather 
uneasy at this strange conduct, but was afterwards in- 
formed that the people of the house were at their break- 
fast. When the repast was ended, they came to invite 
us in, and gave to each of us half a colat-nut. After this 
they presented to us a calabash of couscous, which they 
had had the politeness to set aside for us. The want of 
lalo (the bruised leaf of the baobab which is put into the 
couscous) rendered it very unpalatable. They put on 
the top of the couscous some bones which they had them- 
selves been gnawing. We afterwards went all together to 
the sherif. As I was passing through the market, which 
appeared to be abundantly supplied with all kinds of mer- 
chandise, I was accosted by a well-dressed negro. The 
man knew by my countenance and by my tattered dress 
that I was a stranger. He asked me whence I had come 
and who I was. He told me that he himself was a native 
of Adrar. As my companions were going on first, we 
had not time for further conversation, and I saw no more 
of the man. On reaching the sherif’s house, which was 
near the market-place, I saw four Moors sitting in the 
street upon a mat and some little round cushions, made of — 
badly tanned sheep-skin with the wool still remaining on 
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it. One of them, aman of about forty, was much whiter 
than myself. 

My companions, without any ceremony, told them who 
I was and whence I had come, adding that my resources 
were exhausted and that I appealed to them for hospitality. 
Their astonishment was extreme. They gazed at me with 
curiosity and said one to another: dich kount hadé? (what 
means this ?) I saluted them: they returned my salutation 
and gave me their hands. They then again asked me who 
{f was. I told them as well as I could, for I spoke their 
language very imperfectly, that I was an Arab and a na- 
tive of Alexandria. I added that my father, a zealous 
Musulman and a very rich merchant, had ships like those 
of the christians; that I had been made prisoner when 
very young by the French; but that J had escaped from 
them, with the determination of returning to my country 
and embracing the religion of my fathers; that I was al- 
most destitute and had come to claim their protection 
to enable me to reach Timbuctoo, whence I should 
proceed to Alexandria, my native city. They paid great 
attention to all that I said; but they did not appear to be 
quite convinced of the truth of my story. They observed 
that Alexandria lay to the east, and that I had come from 
the west, and they asked me how I had effected my escape 
from among the christians. Fortunately, 1 was prepared 
with an answer: [ related a long story in which I said 
that the christians, having captured me at Alexandria, 
conveyed me to their country, which is in the north; that 
they had educated me, and that when I grew up, the chris- 
tian to whom I belonged took me with him on board a 
ship, which, after two months’ voyage, brought us to the 
coast of the negro country. ‘* The whites,” continued I, 
*‘ possess little villages on the coast, where they have 
commercial establishments, in one of which I remained a 
considerable time. I had the care of a store-house and 
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my master who regarded me as his son, reposed entire con- 
fidence in me. Profiting by my continual intercourse with 
the Foulahs, I endeavoured to learn their language, and, 
after communicating to some of them the secret of my birth, 
I was induced by their reiterated entreaties to leave the chris- 
tians and to retire to their country; but before I attempted 
to execute this plan I wished to earn money sufficient to 
defray the expenses of my long journey. ‘This object I at 
length attained, and one night I made my escape with some 
Foulahs, who conducted me to the Fouta-Dhialon, where 
I was presented to the king of that country.” 

I closed my narrative by a pompous eulogium on the 
sovereign of the Fouta, mentioning in high terms of praise 
his generosity and his zeal for the religion of Mahomet. 
My story appeared plausible enough, and its veracity was 
no longer doubted. Having left my country so young, 
there appeared nothing extraordinary in my being imper- 
fectly acquainted with its language. I also mentioned that 
what little Arabic I knew had been picked up on my jour- 
ney. The Moors asked me numerous questions about the 
christians and the way in which they hadtreated me. They 
all inguired whether I had been beaten and treated like a 
slave; whether I liad been prevented from praying; and 
whether I had eaten pork and drunk brandy. I answered 
that the christians were a humane people; that they treated 
their prisoners kindly, but that they did not tolerate 
among them the exercise of the Mahometan religion,* in 
which,” said I, “ they place no more faith, than we do in 
christianity.” On hearing this they all exclaimed : Allah 
akbar ! (great God!) “ What! did you not pray among 


* J trust I shall be pardoned for this misrepresentation, for, had I 
admitted the liberty of worship, there were some among my interrogators 
who would have been acute enough to ask me why I had undertaken so 
toilsome a journey, since I could freely exercise my religion among a 
people, who, according to my own account had treated me very kindly. 
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the christians ?”’ continued they. “ No; I left my country 
so young that Thad not learned our prayers, and the chris- 
tians of course did not teach me them.”— But did you not 
pray when you were in the Soudan with the Mahometan 
Foulahs |” “ Yes; but I took care not to be observed.” 
** Did you sometimes pray to the prophet ?”’~—“ I did so in- 
ternally.”’ 

When I confessed that I had eaten pork and drunk 
brandy they were all horror-struck and exclaimed in Ara- 
bic: “ Ah! great God, why did you do that |’’—-“ Because,” 
replied I, “ my master obliged me.” I observed that, had 
I been willing to continue sucha life, I should have 
remained among the christians; but that it was to avoid the 
commission of such heinous sins, that I had undertaken my 
long and perilous journey. ‘ He is right; he speaks 
truly,” they then repeated, looking at each other. Among 
other questions, I was asked whether it was true that the 
christians eat their slaves. This absurd question was not 
asked by the Moors of Tafilet, who appeared tolerably well 
informed, but by some roving Moors, who happened to 
be passing by and stopped, out of curiosity, to hear our 
conversation. The Moors of Tafilet looked at them with 
an air of contempt and superiority, and told them that the 
whites were not cannibals. Those who had asked the 
question laughed too, and 1 suppose they had been merely 
joking. I informed them that the Europeans had no slaves 
now. They asked me why? “ Because,” replied I, “ they 
say that men are all equal in the eye of God, and that 
there ought to be no slavery.” They admitted that this 
was very true, and that it was very fine for the christians 
to think so. ‘“ But why,” continued they, “‘ were you 
detained as a slave ?”’ I replied that I was not detained, and 
that if I had remained in France until the end of the war, 
I might, like others of my countrymen, have returned home. 
but, being in the Soudan with the christian, my master, 
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the latter, who had no child, regarded me as his son and 
would not part with me. “ His fortune,’’ added I, “ could 
not tempt me. I despised it when I thought of a future 
life and the paradise of Mahomet.” They congratulated 
me on these praiseworthy feelings. They questioned me 
about the food of the christians, in what direction they 
turn the heads of ‘the bullocks and sheep which they 
slaughter, whether they knock the animal down or cut its 
throat, whether the christians eat with their fingers, and sit 
on the ground. I should fill whole pages were I to repeat 
all the questions that were put to me. 

When the examination was ended, the sherif desired 
the negro, my host, to conduct me to the chief of Jenné, 
Thither we went, still accompanied by my guide. We en- 
tered the little corridor of a mean-looking house, and were 
desired to wait in the first room we entered, where many other 
persons were likewise waiting for an audience. A bullock’s 
hide was brought for us to sit upon. At the extremity of 
the corridor, there was a door, which opened upon an 
inner staircase, leading to the first story. On my being 
announced, the chief came down stairs and seated himself 
at the foot of the staircase, the door still remaining closed. 
The chief did not speak Arabic, and he desired that I should 
be asked whether I understood the Mandingo language. 

The man who stood guard at the door repeated the 
answer in a loud voice, to enable the chief (who I suppose was 
somewhat deaf) to hear. He then requested to know whe- 
ther I spoke the Bambara language. One of the Moors, 
whom I had seen with the sherif, now joined me. On his 
being announced, the door of the staircase was immediately 
opened, and all present had the gratification of seeing this - 
mysterious chief. He was advanced in years, very fat, 
almost blind, and very simply dressed. The Moor eagerly . 
advanced, and giving him his hand by way of salutation, 
told me to do the same; I immediately did so. It was a 
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distinction of which I was not a little proud, for it is not 
granted toevery one. The Moor again informed the chief 
what my intentions were; he added that, being very poor, 
I threw myself on his hospitality. The chief, after listen- 
ing attentively, said that until an opportunity should occur 
for my going to Timbuctoo, on my way to my native country, 
I should remain with the sherif who, as a rich man anda 
descendant of the Prophet, would take care that I should be 
well treated. Before I left him, this negro chief requested 
that I would myself repeat the story ] had related in the 
morning, which I briefly did, the Moor who had joined me 
acting as interpreter. Of all the Moors whom I had seen 
during the morning, the sherif had given me the coolest 
reception. The chief sent one of his people to conduct me 
to the residence of my new host, and I returned among 
my new countrymen, whose presence had at first some- 
what alarmed me. I fancied that they could all read in 
my countenance the deception which I was _ practising 
upon them; but fortunately this was not the case. The 
man who accompanied me communicated the commands 
of the chief to the sherif, who replied that he was very 
ready to obey them. He made me sit down on the ground 
beside him, and he and the Moors who were with him 
repeated all the questions which they had put to me be- 
fore. The sherif appeared to be a man of greater conse- 
quence than the rest. He spoke but little, and _- retired 
into his house apparently not very well pleased at being bur- 
thened with me. He said nothing to me, but put a few 
questions to the Moors, who repeated them to me. | 

A numerous concourse collected around us ; but it gra- 
dually dispersed, and at length I was left alone with the two 
Moors, who were very sociable. One of them, who was 
named Al-Haggi-Mohammed, called one of his slaves, gave 
her some cowrics, and sent her to purchase four small loaves 
or cakes of rice, together with some butter and honey. She 
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mixed the butter and honey well together, and then brought 
it to us in a neat pewter dish of European manufacture. 
The Haggi-Mohammed ordered her to carry it into a cor- 
vidor on the first floor, and then requested me to go up to 
breakfast. I ate but little, and, when I went down to thank 
him for his attention, he begged that I would lie down and 
rest, saying that I must be much fatigued after my long 
journey. He conducted me into a house, which served the 
two-fold purpose of a lodging for his slaves and a magazine 
for his merchandise. He cleared out a little corridor, and, 
having ordered a mat to be spread upon the floor, told me 
that this was to be my chamber. He had a better house, in 
which he himself resided with his children. My umbrella 
attracted his attention; he asked me to let him see it: he 
opened and shut it several times and showed it to those 
about him. He called the sherif and shewed it to him. 
The sherif appeared to be a connoisseur in curiosities of this 
kind, and he admired it exceedingly ; many negroes stopped 


to look at it, and seemed utterly lostinamazement. I told 


the Moor that I had brought with me some other luggage. 
He desired me to go and fetch it, and sent a person to con- 
duct me. I went to the residence of my old guide to get 
my baggage, which I had left in my chamber ; as there was 
no door to it, I might have had reason to repent this impru- 
dence ; but, fortunately, [ found every thing as I had left it 
Kai-mou asked me if I was pleased with my new hosts, for 
Thad two. I replied in the affirmative. On my return to 
my lodging, the Haggi- Mohammed asked me what there was 
in my bag; he advised me if I had merchandise to sell it 
before my departure, as I should not dispose of it so advan- 
tageously at Timbuctoo, all the goods that are sold at Jenné 
being brought from that city. 

I took my bag to my new lodging and opened it in 
order to prepare for the visit which I expected to receive 
from the Moors ; I laid aside the money which | had in my 
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girdle, and mixed my notes in pencil with some leaves of 
the Koran, so that, in case my portfolio should be opened, 
the papers might be taken for a book of prayers. In the 
event of the notes being discovered, I had determined to say 
that they contained a narrative of the events which had 
occurred to me during my abode among the christians, which 
I wished to communicate to my family. But, in spite of 
all these precautions, I was not without anxiety. 

I took a view of the house in which I was to reside for 
some days. The first story consisted of several galleries, simi- 
lar to those in which I was lodged, two small closets containing 
earthen vessels filled with water, a dirty water-closet, and a 
little court level with this floor, which received light only on 
this side. The ground-floor, which was distributed in the same 
way, consisted. of store-rooms for rice and millet, and a 
stable for a horse. These store-rooms received light partly 
from) a second court behind the house, and partly from 
a grated opening in the court of the first story. The gallery 
which I occupied was the most convenient and the cleanest 
apartment of the whole. Two staircases led up to it. They 
were made of earth, but were much better and more solid 
than that of the chamber which I occupied on my first arrival 
at Jenné. One of these staircases led to the entrance door, 
and the other to the lower court. Some of the Haggi-Moham- 
med’s store-rooms which were filled with sacks of merchan- 
dise, were fastened with padlocks of European manu- 
facture. ; 

The court on the first story was partly roofed at the four 
corners. Pieces of wood, resting on the walls at little inter- 
vals from each other and covered with earth, formed a sort 
of terrace witha parapet running round it. On this terrace, 
to which there was an ascent of about ten steps, the Moors and 
even the negroes were accustomed to take their supper. 

About noon a female slave brought me a large dish 
of very good rice, seasoned with meat and small onions, 
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The latter thrive well every where in the neighbourhood of 
Jenné. The Haggi-Mohammed came to inquire after my 
health. As I had eaten only a small portion of what he sent 
to me, he supposed that I was ill. He desired me to make 
myself easy ; for now that I was among the Moors I should 
want nothing, and with the grace of God I should soon return 
to my country. Then sitting down beside me, he asked me 
what I should do when I went home, as I did not know 
my parents. I told him that at first I. should be somewhat 
at aloss. “ But,” said I, “if you had a son among strangers, 
should you forget him ?”—*“ Certainly not,” replied he.— 
‘* Neither will my father forget me. When I get to Alexan- 
dria I shall find him out; and, even if both my parents are 
dead, I have a brother who will surely know me again.” As 
I was very ill with severe cold, he procured, at my request, 
some dry gombo and had it boiled with honey. This, I 
found to relieve me very much. The cold affected my chest 
and I was quite hoarse, which was very inconvenient to me, 
having to answer so many. questions. 

I mentioned to the Haggi-Mohammed my eh to repay 
the cowries which he had expended on my account. He 
refused to accept payment, and desired me to purchase 
nothing, observing that I had only to ask for whatever I 
might want, and he would supply it. He sent fora barber 
to shave my head. This man was an expert operator ; he did 
not hurt me in the least, though I certainly expected to suffer 
under his hands. The handle of his razor was made according 
to the fashion of the country, but the blade which was of Eu- 
ropean. manufacture, was good. The barbers carry their 
razors in, a small copper sheath. ‘They do not use soap; 
a forbearance for which I was grateful, for the smell of all 
the soap that I met with in’the country was extremely 
offensive: they merely wash the head with cold water. 
After resuming my turban, I paid a visit to the market; I 
was surprised at the number of the people I saw there. It 
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is well supplied with all the necessaries of life, and is cons- 
tantly crowded by a multitude of strangers and the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring villages, who attend it to sell 
their produce, and to purchase salt and other commodities. 

There are several rows of dealers both male and female. 
Some erect little palisades of straw, to protect themselves 
from the excessive heat of the sun; over these they throw 
a pagne and thus forma small hut. Their goods are laid 
out in little baskets, placed on large round panniers. 

In going round the market, I observed some shups 
pretty well stocked with European commodities, which sell 
at a very high price. There was a great variety of cotton 
goods, printed muslins, calicoes, scarlet cloth, hardware, — 
flints, &c. Nearly the whole of these articles appeared to be 
of English manufacture. I saw however some French 
muskets, which are much esteemed. Among the other 
articles on sale, were glass trinkets, false amber, false coral, 
sulphur in sticks, and gunpowder which, I was informed, 
is manufactured in the country. Iam not acquainted with 
the materials of which their powder is made, but it appears 
that they are pounded together in a mortar moistened with 
water. They form this powder into lumps of the size of 
a man’s fist, which they dry inthe sun. The purchasers 
allow it to remain in the same state until they are going to 
use it, when they crush it and put it in a powder-horn. When 
they load their muskets with home-made powder, they use 
a much greater quantity than they would think necessary — 
of the European kind, which they value far more highly. 
Their powder produces but a weak explosion ; it sometimes 
issues from the musket like a fusee, without any report. 

While descending the Dhioliba to Tercy, I saw at a 
village a large calabash full of saltpetre which appeared very 
fine, but 1 cannot tell how the people procured it. I ques- 
tioned a Moor, who merely replied: “ It is powder,” and 
I could learn nothing more about it. The dealers in colat- 
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nuts occupy one end of the market. They are ranged in 
two rows, with each a small pannier of colats before him, 
which they sell retail at the rate of eight or ten cowries a- 
piece. The low price proves the great abundance of this 
fruit in the country ; but the usual price is from fifteen to 
twenty cowries. 

There are also butchers in the market, who lay out 
their meat much in the same way as their brethren in Eu- 
rope. They also thrust skewers through little pieces of 
meat, which they smoke-dry and sell retail. Great quan- 
tities of fish, fresh as well as dried, are brought to this market, 
in which are also to be had earthen pots, calabashes, mats, 
and salt; but the salt inthe market is only sold retail; that 
which is sold wholesale is kept in the warehouses. 

There are great numbers of hawkers in the streets, who 
cry the goods which they carry about with them, as in Eu- 
rope. They sell stuffs made in the country, cured provisions, 
colat-nuts, honey, vegetable and animal butter, milk and fire- 
wood. The last article, which is scarce, is brought by women 
from the distance of twelve or fifteen miles round. Millet 
straw is sold in the market; and during my residence in this 
town, I saw, every evening, negresses, purchasing each a 
certain quantity for ten cowrles to cook their suppers: the 
ordinary faggots cost one hundred and twenty cowries, 
which are equal to twelve sous. Fortunately, this is not a 
cold country. 

The Moors of Jenné do not keep shops. They employ 
confidential agents, or even slaves, to sell goods on their 
account. It is their custom to sit on mats before their 
doors, with some cakes of salt placed beside them, and 
in this way they wait for customers to buy their goods, 
or others who may wish to sell. Thus they accumulate, 
without giving themselves much trouble, great quantities of 
ivory, gold, rice, millet, honey, raw wax, cured provisions, 
and heaps of small onions. ‘These articles they deposit in 
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their store-houses, whence they forward them to Timbuctoo, 
where they have correspondents, who send them in ex- 
change salt, tobacco, and European merchandise. 

There are also marabouts among the negroes of Jenné, 
but the trade they carry on is not so considerable. The arti- 
cles they deal in are seldom of great value, but consist chiefly 
of the zambalas, tamarinds, pimento, long pepper, leaves and 
fruit of the boabab, gombos, leaves and fruit of Guinea sorrel, 
pistachios, beans, and a number of small articles which are 
brought at Jenné by the people of the caravans. They also 
send to ‘l'imbuctoo calabashes and earthen pots for culinary 
purposes. ‘The wax purchased at Jenné is used for can- 
dles, which are made without moulds and generally consumed 
through the country. Quantities are sent to Timbuctoo, 
where there is a great demand for them. 

‘The Moorish merchants resident in Jenné, about thirty 
or forty in number, occupy the best houses, which have 
besides the advantage of being situated near the market. 
The principal trade of the place is in their hands. They 
form companies of several partners, and are owners of large 
barges, which carry cargoes of native produce to Timbuctoo. 

Jenné was called by the early travellers the Land of 
Gold. However, that metal is not produced in the en- 
virons, but it is frequently brought to Jenné by the Man- 
dingoes of the Kong country and the merchants of Bouré. 
It forms a principal branch of commerce for these rich 
traders. They also deal in slaves, whom they send to Ta- 
filet, and to other quarters, as Mogador, Tunis, and Tripoli. 
I have seen men leading these unfortunate beings about 
the streets, and crying them for sale at the rate of twenty- 
five, thirty, or forty thousand cowries, according to their 
age. I was grieved to see such an insult offered to human 
nature. Such of these poor creatures as 1 observed at 
Jenné in the families of Moors, who all keep a considerable 
number of them, are not the most to be pitied ; they are 
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well fed, well clothed, and not hard worked. Their lot 
would be preferable to that of the peasantry of some coun- 
tries of Europe, if any thing could compensate for the loss 
of liberty. In general they become confidential servants, 
who take care of the house in the absence of the master, or 
pack the merchandise and ship it. I remarked that these 
masters often gave them cowries to purchase what they 
liked. It was pleasing to witness conduct so well calculated 
to promote fidelity adopted towards them. ‘They are ‘indeed 
entrusted with whole sacks of cowries to count, without any 
apprehension of their stealing them. 

The town of Jenné is about two miles and half in cir- 
cumference ; it is surrounded by a very ill constructed 
earth wall, about ten feet high, and fourteen inches thick. 
There are several gates, but they are small. ‘The houses are 
built of bricks dried in the sun. The sand of the isle of 
Jenné is mixed with a little clay, and it is employed to 
make bricks of a round form which are sufficiently solid. 
The houses are as large as those of European villages. The 
greater part have only one story, like Haggi-Mohammed’s, 
which I have already described. They are all terraced, 
have no windows externally, and the apartments receive 
no air except from an inner court. The only entrance, 
which is of ordinary size, is closed by a door made of 
wooden planks, pretty thick, and apparently sawed. The 
door is fastened on the inside by a double iron chain, and 
on the outside by a wooden lock made inthe country. Some 
however have iron locks. The apartments are all long and 
narrow. The wails, especially the outer, are well plastered 
with sand, for they have no lime. In each house there is 
a staircase leading to the terrace; but there are no chim- 
neys, and consequently the slaves cook in the open air. The 
streets are not straight, but they are broad enough for a coun- 
try in which no carriages are used ; eight or nine persons 
may walk in them abreast; they are kept in good order, 
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being swept almost daily. The envirous of Jenné are marshy 
and entirely destitute of trees. Some clumps of ronniers are 
however seen on slight elevations at very remote distances. 
Before the rains set in, the plains receive some tillage, and 
are all sown with rice, which grows with the increase of the 
water of the river; the slaves are the cultivators of this 
grain. There was also on the banks of the river some gombo, 
tobacco, and giraumons. I was told that in the rainy 
season they grow cabbage, carrots, and European turnips, 
the seed of which is brought from Tafilet. In the marshes 
is found a kind of forage, which is cut and dried for the 
cattle. In places not exposed to the inundation they cul- 
tivate only millet and maize. 

The town of Jenné is full of bustle agate animation ; every 
day numerous caravans of merchants are arriving and de- 
parting with all kinds of useful productions. In Jenné there 
is a mosque built of earth, surmounted by two massive but 
not high towers ; it is rudely constructed, though very 
large. It is abandoned to thousands of swallows, which build 
their nests in it. This occasions a very disagreeable smell, 
to avoid which, the custom of saying prayers in a small 
outer court has become common. In the environs of the 
mosque, to which I often went, I always observed a number 
of beggars, reduced to mendicity by old age, blindness, or 
other infirmities. 

The town is shaded by some boababs, mimosas, date- 
trees, and ronniers. I remarked another kind of tree, the 
name of which I do not know. 

The population of Jenné includes a number of resident 
strangers, as Mandingoes, Foulahs, Bambaras, and Moors. 
They speak the languages peculiar to their respective 
countries, besides a general dialect called Kissour, which is 
the language currently adopted as far as Tinbuctoo. The 
number of the inhabitants may be computed at eight or 
ten thousand. This town was formerly independent, but 
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it now belongs to a small kingdom, of which Ségo-Ahmadou 
is the sovereign. He isa Foulah, and a fanatical Musulman, 
but a great conqueror. With a very small number of fol- 
lowers, he has subdued several districts in the south of 
Bambara, where he has introduced his religion and enforces 
obedience. Jenné was his capital ; but this zealous disciple 
of the prophet, finding that the great trade of that town in- 
terfered with his religious duties, and drew aside the true 
believers from their devotions, founded another town on the 
right bank of the river. He named it e/-Lamdou-Lillahi 
(to the praise of God), the first words of a prayer in the 
Koran. At this place there are public schools in which 
children are taught gratuitously. There are also schools 
for adults, according to the degrees of their information. 
This devout chief is brother to the king of Massina, a coun- 
try situated on the left bank of the Dhioliba. 

Ségo-Ahmadou does not levy contributions on the mer- 
chants who resort to Jenné for the purpose of trade. Foreign 
merchants settled in the country are not subject to taxes any 
more than natives ; but they send presents to the king, as 
well as to his brother, the chief of Jenné. I had often heard 
Ségo-Ahmadou extolled for his generosity; but the Moors 
told me that he was generous only to his own subjects. 
The inhabitants of Jenné are exceedingly active and indus- 
trious, and very much like the savage negroes I had seen 
in the south. In short, they are intelligent men, who spe- 
culate on the labour of their slaves ; while, among the free- 
men, the rich devote themselves to commerce, and the poor 
to various trades and professions. At Jenné, there are 
tailors who make clothes which are sent to Timbuctoo ; 
smiths, founders, masons, shoe-makers, porters, packers and 
fishermen: every one renders himself useful in some way 
or other. Mats, made of the leaves of the ronnier, are used 
for packing up goods ; they are manufactured by the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring villages, who sell them in the 
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market. This matting is covered with a second envelope, 
consisting of a bullock’s hide, that is to say, if the goods are 
worth it. The smiths are no better provided with tools 
than those I saw on the road: they execute the same work 
with the same scanty means. It is the business of the 
packers to sack the grain, and, in order to force as much 
as possible into the bag, they press it down with a 
piece of wood. When their bag is full, they put a handful 
of straw above the millet, and sew the bag. This is much 
more secure than simple packing. 

All the inhabitants of Jenné are Mahometans. They 
do not permit infidels to enter their town, and when the 
Bambara people come to Jenné, they are obliged to 
repeat the Mahometan prayers, otherwise they would be un- 
mercifully beaten by the Foulahs, who form the majority of 
the population. I found the inhabitants very civil to 
strangers, at least to those of their own religion; and they 
put traders in the way of disposing of their goods. 

They have several wives, whom, however they do not 
ill-treat, like the negroes further to the south. The 
women never go out unveiled, and are not allowed to eat 
their meals with their husbands, or even with their male 
children. The girls, when they attain a suitable age, 
assist their mothers in cooking, washing and other house- 
hold business. They occupy their leisure moments in spin- 
ning cotton, which they buy in the market, for in the 
marshy environs of the city itis not cultivated; however, on 
the west side, I saw a little field of cotton surrounded by a 
thorn hedge. It appeared to be of very inferior quality, 
and does not thrive well. | 

The people of Jenné know no other writing than that of 
the Arabs: almost all can read, though few understand it. 
There are schools for youth, like those which I have already 
described. After the children have learned every thing that 
is taught in these schools, they are sent to El-Lamdou-Lil- 
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lahi; and when they know the Koran by heart, they are 
looked upon as learned men: they then return to their 
native places, and enter into trade. 

The inhabitants of Jenné live very well: they eat rice 
boiled with fresh meat, which is to be procured every day 
in the market. With the fine millet they make couscous ; 
this is eaten with fresh or dried fish, of which they have 
great abundance. Their dishes are highly seasoned ; they 
use a good deal of allspice, and salt is common enough to 
enable every one to get it. The expense of maintenance 
for a single individual is about twenty-five or thirty cowries 
per day. Meat is not dear in this place: a piece which 
costs forty cowries (twenty centimes) is enough to furnish 
a dinner for four persons. They generally make two meais 
a day ; all sitting round one dish, and each taking outa 
portion with his hand, like all the inhabitants of the in- 
terior. 

Their houses are not furnished. They have leather bags 
in which they put their things ; these bags are sometimes 
hung to a line put up across the apartment. The people 
always sleep on bullocks’ hides, or mats, spread upon the 
ground. Hence they are very subject to rheumatic com- 
plaints, owing to the extreme dampness of the soil; for they 
cannot keep fires during the night on account of the scarcity 
of wood. The children, as well as grown persons, are very 
neatly dressed. ‘They wear a coussabe made of cloth of the 
Soudan, generally white, which is the favourite colour ; 
their trowsers reach to the ancle, and are not so full as those 
worn by the Mandingoes in the south; they have a hem at 
the waist in which is run a cotton string that ties above 
the hips. The Mandingo traders buy these trowsers and 
carry them to their country : I saw them at Sambatikila, 
Timé, and Tangrera. The people of Jenné never go bare- 
foot, not even the children of the slaves. Their shoes, 
which are very neatly made, ressemble our European 
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slippers ; they have them of various colours. Their shoe- 
makers use no lasts they get thin leather from Timbuctoo, 
whither it is brought by the Moors from Morocco. I saw no 
tanners in Jenné. 

The most elegant head-dress worn ini this place is a red 
cap, round which a large piece of muslin is rolled in the 
form of a turban. Men of inferior rank, like the saracolets, 
wear caps made in the country. The dress of the women 
consists of a coussabe with a pagne under it. I saw several 
females with sandals. They plat their hair and wear neck- 
laces of glass, amber, coral, and gold ear-rings. Some also 
wear about the neck plates of that metal which are made in 
the country. I saw some with nose-rings; they all have 
their noses pierced, and those who are not rich enough to buy 
a ring have a piece of pink silk in its stead. They wear 
silver bracelets of a round form, and their ancles are encir- 
cled by flat rings of plated iron, four inches broad, which 
cover them completely. 

The price of an ordinary coussabe of cloth of native ma- 
nufacture is two thousand cowries; a pair of trowsers costs 
one thousand, and a pair of slippers three hundred. They are 
to be had either cheaper or dearer, according to the variety 
- of form or colour. The Moors have magazines well supplied 
with European merchandise; such as white Guinea cloth, 
(for they have but little blue) calico, scarlet cloth, paper, 
muskets, powder, hardware, needles, silk, and sulphur. They 
sell all these things wholesale. They have also white sugar and 
tea; but it is only the very rich who can afford such luxuries. 
I was pleased to find at Jenné that one might use a pocket- 
handkerchief without being ridiculed; for the inhabitants them- 
selves use it, whereas, in the countries through which I had 
previously passed, it would have been dangerous to suffer such 
a thing to be seen. A cake of salt, of the dimensions which 
I have described in a former part of this volume, costs ten, 
fifteen, or even twenty thousand cowries, according to the 
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scarcity or abundance of the article; there are smaller cakes, 
which cost seven or eight thousand cowries. 

The Moorish merchants derive considerable profit from 
their trade in salt. They have great influence over the 
negroes, who give them credit for being richer than they 
really are. The poor Mandingo traders, after travelling for 
two months with loads of colat-nuts on their heads, are 
obliged to go through the streets of Jenné to sell them ; 
for, being merely articles of luxury, they are not easily 
disposed of. It is true that a great many are consumed in 
the neighbourhood of Jenné and on the banks of the river as 
far as Timbuctoo; but the quantity which is brought from 
the south is immense, and they are consequently sold at 
eight or ten cowries each. Certainly at that price the poor 
Mandingoes can gain nothing ; for the expenses incurred on 
their journey and during the time they stay at Jenné, the 
fares across the rivers, the passage-duties in the villages, 
and the requisite presents, absorb all their profits. The 
cowries obtained by the sale of their colats are appropriated 
to the purchase of salt, which cannot be bought with their 
merchandise. 

As there are no inns in this country, the strangers are 
obliged to lodge in the houses of private persons, whom 
they pay in merchandise. They buy wood in the market 
for their. cooking, and as provisions are dear in the town, 
they send their slaves to the neighbouring villages, where 
it is procured somewhat cheaper. The fishermen catch 
many small carp in the surrounding villages. They dry 
them by laying them on straw and then setting fire to it. 
This fish is bought by the poor people. 

Ségo-Ahmadou, the chief of Jenné, maintains an active 
war against the Bambaras of Ségo, whom he wishes to 
subject to the standard of the prophet ; but the Bambaras 
who are a warlike race, resist him. This war is very inju- 
rious to the trade of Jenné, because it interrupts all commu- 
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nications with Yamina, Sansanding, Bamako, and Bouré, 
whence the gold is brought which is circulated in the interior. 
The town of Jenné can no longer be considered as the 
central point of commerce. Yamina, Sansanding, and Ba- 
mako are, in reality, the entrepdts : those places are visited 
by trading Moors from all parts of the desert, and by the 
negroes of the Soudan, from Kong to Galam, Bondou, and 
the Fouta-Dhialon. Jenné cannot enjoy the same advantage 
on account of its distance from Bouré. Previously to the war, 
small canoes used to go from Jenné to Bouré, and return 
laden with gold. The merchants of Jenné suffer consi- 
derably by this war; but they are afraid to complain 
openly: indeed, they would not better themselves if they 
did. Several negroes informed me that since the war the 
Moors are forsaking this town, and taking up their abode 
at Sansanding. 

I often went up to the terrace of the house in which 
I lodged. As far as the eye could reach, the country was 
open and marshy; there were to be seen a few clumps 
of ronniers at a great distance and some tamarind-trees 
on the most elevated parts of the banks of the river. To 
the west I could distinctly see a branch of the Dhioliba, 
which appeared tolerably large. I was told that it came 
from the neighbourhood of Ségo, and that that town was 
five days’ journey west, or rather S. S. W. of Jenné. 
This branch, as I have already said, rejoins the river at 
Isaca. The island on which the town of Jenné is situated 
is formed by an arm of this branch, which comes from 
W.N. W. The island is about twelve or fifteen miles 
in circumference. I did not go round it, but that appeared 
to be its extent from my point of view. This secondary 
arm, or branch, is wide but rather shallow. On the north 
of the town it cannot be crossed but in canoes; in other 
places it may be forded; when the water is low it is na- 
vigable for small canoes only, for its bed is full of sand- 
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banks; and the inhabitants are obliged to push their large 
empty canoes down nearly to the river, where the branch is 
navigable at all times. ‘hither the merchandise is con- 
veyed in small canoes: this is a long and toilsome process, 
but the traders are not obliged to hire hands, having their 
own slaves to do the work. During inundations the branch 
is easily navigable for large canoes. Round the town I 
saw a great many canoes undergoing repair. 

Jenné is situated in the eastern part of the island, on 
an elevation of seven or eight feet, which preserves it from 
the periodical inundations of the river. Its soil is composed 
of red argillaceous earth, mixed with a great deal of grey 
sand, among which I saw not a single stone. 

Old Kai-mou, my guide, came to pay me a visit; he 
had been purchasing a fine cotton wrapper of the manufac- 
ture of the country. It consisted of narrow breadths sewed 
together like the pagnes. These wrappers are much 
esteemed by the negroes, who are very chilly; the Moors 
do not wear them: they have better which come from Mo- 
rocco. My guide told me that he had not yet found pur- 
chasers for his colats. I asked him to go with me to Tim- 
buctoo, where he could dispose of them more advantageously. 
He laughed at this, and said he should spend all he possessed 
before he got thither: I gave him some glass beads and he left 
me in good humour. 

I conversed every day with the Moors, who, as I per- 
ceived, regarded the negroes as a race very inferior to them- 
selves. They often used to say to me: “ The negroes are 
ignorant brutes; when they see a Moor they think he is en- 
tirely covered with gold, however poor he may be. ‘They 
imagine that we have gold between our skin and flesh.”’ 

At the distance of three days’ journcy N. W. of Jenné 
is situated the kingdom of Massina, inhabited by Mahometan 
Foulahs; almost all of them wear their hair in small tresses 
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They often come to Jenné for the purposes of trade, and 
sell oxen and sheep for the daily consumption of the town. 
Their sheep are the finest that I have seen in the interior ; 
they are large and have wool like those of Europe. The 
fleece is used for making wrappers, which sell at very good 
prices. These Foulahs also bring milk and butter to Jenné. 
Massina is very productive in rice, millet, pistachios, water- 
melons, giraumons, and onions. The inhabitants rear a 
good deal of poultry, and have a fine breed of horses. Every 
Moor on the island has his own horse. Massina is governed 
by a king, who is the brother and ally of Ségo-Ahmadou. 
The dress of the people is the same as that worn by the 
inhabitants of Jenné, with the exception of the piece of 
muslin in the form of a turban. The men of Massina 
whom I saw had round straw hats with broad brims, and 
were armed with bows and arrows, and three or four javelins 
which they always carry in their hands. They sometimes 
go out without their bows and arrows; but never without 
their lances. 

As I was one day sitting before my door with some 
Moors, several Foulahs stopped to look at me. They seemed 
very gentle, and were apparently much interested about me. 
One of them, perceiving a friend at a little distance, called 
him, and told him he would give him ten cowries. I was 
much astonished to see aman call to his comrade in the 
street, for the purpose of offering him so trifling a present. 
The man to whom the money was offered did not seem to be 
in want of it, yet he received it very gratefully. Ten cowries 
are of about the value of a French sou. 

As I had been informed that I should depart for Tim- 
buctoo, by the first opportunity, I selected some articles of 
merchandise, which I wished to dispose of 1t Jenné. Not 
knowing their value, I gave them to the sherif and the Haggi- 
Mohammed to sell for me. They carefully counted the glass 
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beads, and measured the cloth in my presence, and the sherif 
noted down the quantities of each on a bit of paper. They 
executed this commission very well: they were to be sure the 
principal gainers by it, for they bought the greatest part of the 
things themselves. Before the bargain was concluded, they 
did indeed ask me whether I was satisfied with the price they 
had offered. I was aware that it was too low; but I readily 
gave my consent to all they proposed, feeling that I was in a 
situation in which I might need their services. They cer- 
tainly took advantage of me, but they were merchants who 
bought merely upon speculation. The Haggi-Mohammed, 
thinking that I had some other things in reserve, came to my 
lodging, and tried to prevail on me to shew him the contents 
of my bag. He asked me whether I had any gold or silver, 
observing that he should be very glad to hear that I had 
some, as it would enable me to support myself on my journey 
home. I assured him that I had none left, and emptied my 
bag in his presence, having previously taken the precaution of 
hiding my papers and money, for I expected that I should 
have to undergo this scrutiny. He saw some glass beads, 
amber, and coral, which I had reserved, and he again told me 
that as all those things were brought to Jenné from Tim- 
buctoo, it would be advisable for me to dispose of them before 
i set out. I at first scrupled to do this, but at length yielded 
to his urgent solicitations. He particularly admired the am- 
ber, all of which he bought at two hundred cowries per bead, 
(twenty-two French sous), one-fourth of its value at Sierra- 
Leone, where I had purchased it. He bought part of the 
coral at a still lower rate ; but the glass ornaments and cloth, 
though they fetched a low price, I sold more advantageously. 
For sixty coral beads, (No..4,) he offered me two hundred 
‘cowries. On my declining to sell them at that price, he took 
them up, and putting them into the pocket of his coussabe, 
said, “ I will give you a thousand cowries, (one gourde.) 
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In this manner he extorted my consent, though I am certain 
that had I insisted on it he would have returned them. The 
traders of Jenné obtain mock amber and coral from Timbuc- 
too, which they sell at very low prices. Haggi-Mohammed, 
who was very well satisfied with his bargain, gave me half a 
dozen dates, and shortly afterwards presented me with a very 
neat white coussabe, made of cloth of native manufacture. 
In truth I stood greatly in need of it, for my own was 
absolutely in tatters. He also gave me about two yards of 
the cloth of the country to roll round my head in the form of 
a turban. | 

During my stay at Jenné I was very kindly treated by the 
Moors. I paid nothing for my maintenance, and was pro- 
vided with every thing I could wish for. The sale of my 
merchandise was the only thing of which I had reason to 
complain. I often sat in company with the Moors, upon a 
mat which was laid down in the shade before the door, and 
saw them make their purchases. I also observed many 
negroes, who, as they passed the sherif, saluted him by kiss- 
ing their hands. The latter gave them cowries from a little 
bag, which he kept beside him for that purpose. A young 
Moor, named Hassan, who was very attentive to me, advised 
me, when I should get to Timbuctoo, to take the road to 
Tafilet or Fez, whence I could go to Algiers and afterwards 
to Alexandria. He informed me that there had been at Tim- 
buctoo a christian, who had been attacked and beaten on the 
road; that he remained a long time at Timbuctoo to recover, 
but that he afterwards died, he could not tell how. I asked 
him what could have induced a christian to go to Timbuctoo : 
he answered that it was only to write the country, (Jektoub 
torab.) I concluded that this christian was Major Laing, 
who I was aware had left Tripoli to proceed to the capital of 
the Soudan, by crossing the great desert. I deplored the 
unhappy death of the intrepid traveller, and reflected that in 
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case of my disguise being discovered I should in all probability 
share the same fate. 

At four o’clock on the 16th, I was requested to wait on 
the sherif Oulad-Marmou, to whose good graces the sale of 
- my merchandise had somewhat recommended me. I was 
shewn into a large lofty room on the ground-floor, which 
was lighted from an opening in the ceiling. To one part of 
the ceiling was attached a cord, supporting a lamp, in which 
vegetable butter was burned by way of oil. A mattress was laid 
upon the floor above a mat ; a brass candlestick of European 
manufacture, in which was a sort of candle or taper, and a 
small cupboard, formed in the wall, and fastened by a lock 
and key similar to ours, together with some sacks of grain, 
standing in a corner, were all that the room contained. I 
ascended by a good staircase to the terrace, where I saw 
several little closets, all empty, except one, which appeared 
to be the sherif’s wardrobe, for some of his clothes were 
hanging to a cord, fastened to the wall. I was requested to 
sit on a round leather cushion, near which a mat was spread: 
and I found myself in company with seven Moors and a 
negro, all merchants of Jenné. 

A neat little round table was brought and placed before 
us; it had legs three inches high. I thought at first that 
it was a table for playing some game, for it was inlaid with 
pieces of ivory and brass, ranged in regular order ; but on 
the entrance of a large pewter dish, containing an enormous 
piece of a sheep, which had been killed in the morning, 
and stewed with a great quantity of onions, I discovered 
that I had been invited to dinner. 

The sherif had beside him a covered basket, containing 
several small round loaves, weighing about half a pound 
each, and made of wheat-flour and yeast. He broke some 
of them in pieces, several of which he placed before each of 
us. Although our dinner was somewhat in the European 
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style, yet we had neither knives nor forks, but all ate with 
our fingers. I found that the bread was very good, and cer- 
tainly I never expected to make such a meal that day. We 
all helped ourselves from the dish with our hands, but with 
a certain degree of politeness. The conversation, which was 
exceedingly lively, was all at the expense of the poor chris- 
tians. I was again asked whether I had eaten pork and 
drunk spirits. I made them the same reply as before, at 
which they burst into laughter, and began to ridicule the 
Europeans. 

Our repast being ended, tea was introduced. The 
sherif, on this occasion, seemed to make his very best display. 
He was evidently anxious to let his negro guest see his 
superiority. Wewere attended by a young and handsome 
female slave. A box was brought in containing a porcelain 
tea service, which the sherif himself arranged on a plate of 
copper, which served the purpose of a tea-board. ‘The cups, 
which were very small, were placed within others of a larger 
size, which had feet like egg-cups. We each took four of 
these cups of tea, with white sugar; and, after dinner, 
of which the sherif did the honours admirably well, we 
took a walk on the banks of theriver. We sat down for a~ 
few minutes to see the canoes pass by, and, afterwards, we 
all said the evening prayer together, it being too late to go 
to the mosque. Wethen each returned to our homes. I found 
a great difference between the Moors of Jenné and: the 
Brakna Moors, among whom [ had lived eight months. 

On the 18th of March, the new moon was saluted with 
several discharges of musketry, and, on the 19th, com- 
menced the feast of the Ramadan. The Haggi- Mohammed 
asked me whether I meant to fast during the Ramadan. 
My interest was so much concerned in submitting to it, that 
I dared not venture to refuse; and, indeed, the fast was by 
no means so great a hardship to me now, as it had been in 
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1824. Then 1 had no shelter but a tent, whilst now, I was 
protected from the heat of the sun, in a cool well-aired house ; 
so that I did not suffer much from thirst. At sun-set, a ~ 
beverage, made of tamarinds, was brought to me, and, after- 
wards another, made of honey and sour milk, strained and 
dried in the sun, forming a kind of very hard cheese, which 
the Moors, who are fond of it, bring to Jenné. They 
reduce it to powder, and mix it with their drink. On the 
following days, a sort of pudding was brought to me, made 
of very white flour, mixed with a few tamarinds; so that I 
could patiently wait until supper was ready. 

About eight in the evening, an enormous mess of rice, 
boiled with mutton was brought to me. In the course of the 
day, I had expressed a wish to buy some milk, for the 
purpose of mixing it with water, to drink in the night; but 
I could not get any at the market. However, about ten at 
night, the Haggi-Mohammed, sent me a good quantity of 
milk and also, a candle to light me at my repast. About 
one in the morning, I was supplied with a breakfast as 
abundant as the supper of the previous evening. 

I soon found an advantage in this change of habits ; for 
I was much better served in the night time than I had hitherto 
been in the day. Nothing could be easier than this kind of 
abstinence, which merely consisted in sitting up a little later 
than usual for the purpose of making a hearty meal, and 
sleeping away the hours devoted to abstinence. The slaves are 
obliged to observe the fast, but they, as wellas their masters 
make ample amends in the night for their privations during 
the day. : 

On the 20th, I determined to make a present of my 
umbrella to the sherif. I thought it but right to do so, as he 
was to procure me a conveyance by water to Timbuctoo. He 
appeared highly pleased with the present. I thought that 
the Haggi-Mohammed was already sufficiently rewarded by 
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the purchase of my amber and coral at a price much below 
their value ; however, as I wished to continue on good terms 
with him, I made him a further present of a yard of calico, 
which IJ had reserved for myself. 

At sun-set Oulad-Marmou gave me a handful of dates, 
and avery fine water-melon. He repeated this present every 
evening until my departure: the umbrella had completely 
established me in his favour. The produce of the sale of my 
merchandise was valued at thirty thousand cowries, and the 
sherif bought cloth of the country for me to that amount, 
assuring me that it would sell well at Timbuctoo. The cloth 
was packed up in two pagnes, for which I was indebted to 
his liberality. He also gave me four yellow wax-candles, 
made in the country, which I burned on board the canoe, 
during my passage. 

On the 22nd of March, I was informed that I could start 
next day for Timbuctoo. The sherif sent me in the evening, 
a new loaf and a very good mutton stew for my supper. 

On the morning of the @3rd he sent for me to his house. 
I took with me my bag, which he ordered one of his people 
to carry to the canoe, as well as my package of merchandise. 
He mixed together in my presence a good deal of millet flour 
and honey. ‘This preparation was intended to be put into 
water for my drink ; and I found it very useful on my passage, 
during which I was extremely ill-used, as will be seen in the 
sequel. The young Moor, whom I have already mentioned 
and to whom I made a present of a pair of scissors, gave mea 
large supply of wheaten bread, which had been dried in an oven, 
and told me how it was to be eaten ; they first soak it in water 
and then mix it with a good deal of butter and honey. The 
sherif informed me that he had paid the master of the caravan 
three hundred cowries for my maintenance during the whole 
passage. He, as well as the young Moor, and the Haggi-Mo- 
hammed, attended me on board the canoe, which might 
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be of twelve or fifteen tons burden. This canoe was not going 
to Timbuctoo, but merely to convey us to another vessel of 
larger size, which was waiting in the river; for at this season 
the branch was not navigable by large boats. The cargo of 
our canoe consisted of various kinds of provisions, twenty 
slaves, women, and children, the stoutest of whom were in 
chains. On the shore there was a crowd of people waiting to 
see us Start. 
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respecting Constantinople, a place to which the eyes of the whole civilized world are just 
now directed with extraordinary interest, are full, lively, and descriptive.” Sun. 


X. 


JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF AVA, 
In the Year 1827. 


By JOHN CRAWFURD, Esq, late Envoy; with a Geological Appendix, by 
Dr BUCKLAND and Mr. CLIFT. In 4to. with Maps and numerous 
Plates, 32, 13s. 6d. 


XI. 
THREE YEARS IN CANADA. 


An account of the actual State of that Country in 1826, 1827, and 1828; by 
JOHN MACTAGGART, Civil Engineer in the Service of the British Go- 
vernment. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


“This is the most valuable work that we have hitherto seen upon one of the most impor- 
tant Colonies of the British Empire. It embraces every topic; navigation, agriculture, dis- 
covery, travel, land purchase, settling, the means of subsistence, wood clearing, the civil and 
political relation of Canada to Eurepe aud the United States, climate, temperature, diseases, 
traffic, canals, &c. The book is interesting to every man who desires to have a statement of 
Canada, free from fiction, or exaggeration of any kind. To the emigrant it seems indispensa-’ 
ble, andis the best vade-mecum that could prepare him for his enterprise, or guide him in its 
prosecution.” Court Journal. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY COLBURN AND BENTLEY. 


XII. 
LETTERS FROM THE EGEAN, 


By JAMES EMERSON, Esq.; containing among other interesting Narratives, 
the singular History of Crevelier, the Pirate, the original of Lord Byron’s 
Corsair, an Account of the celebrated Dukes of the Archipelago, &c, In 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Map and Engravings, 18s, 

“ The present work is a mine of Oriental information; it contains abundance of valuable 
notes, on the manners, dress, language, character, and politics of the people of the Levant. 


It is seldom that we have enjoyed so delicious a reverie as that afforded us by the Letter 
from the AXgean.” Weekly Review. 


XIII. 
BUCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS IN ASSYRIA, MEDIA, AND 
PERSIA. 


Including a Journey from Bagdad across Mount Zagros, by the Pass of Alex- 
ander to Hamadan, the Ancient Ecbatana, and Capital of the Median Empire, 
Researches in Ispahan, during a stay in that City. A Visit to the Ruins of 
Persepolis, and Journey from thence by Shiraz and Shapoor to Bushire ; 
with a Voyage down the Persian Gulf to the Ports of the Arab Pirates, In 
Ato, with numerous Engravings, price 3. 13s. 6d. boards. 


“This volume may be pronounced more an eeibe than any of Mr. Buckingham’s former 
Travels, as it chiefly consists of personal narrative.” onthly Review. 


IN THE PRESS. 
I. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map and numerous Plates and Vignettes, 
TRAVELS IN VARIOUS PARTS OF PERU; 


Comprising a Year’s Residence at Potosi: By EDMOND TEMPLE, Knight 
' of the Royal and Distinguished Order of Charles III, of Spain. 


II. 
In 2 vols, small 8vo. with Plates, 
TRAVELS IN KAMTSCHATKA, SIBERIA, AND CHINA. 


By PETER DOBELL, Esq. Counseller to his Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia. 


DT. 


In 2 vols 8vo. with nnmerous Plates and Vignettes, 


TRAVELS IN POLAND, THE CRIMEA, AND VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


By the late JAMES WEBSTER, Esq, of the Inner Temple. 


IV. 
In 1 vol. uniform with the Travels in Arabia, (published under the authority 
of the African Association, ) 


TRAVELS AMONG THE BEDOUINS AND WAHABEES, 
By the late JOHN LEWIS BURKHARDT, Esq. 
Vv 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with humerous Plates, 
THE FIELD SPORTS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
Including a Personal Narrative of a Residence in Norway and Sweden. 
By L. LLOYD, Esq. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY COLBURN AND BENTLEY. 


VI. 

In 2 vols post 8vo. with Plates, 

NOTES ON AAITI, © 

Made during aresidence in that Republic. 
By CHARLES MACKENZIE, Esq. F.R.S., F.L,S. 
Late His Majesty’s Council-General at Hayti, &c. &c. &c. 
| VIL 
In 2 vols, 8vo. 
THE HISTORY OF MODERN GREECE, 
By JAMES EMERSON, Esq. 
VI. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF AN OFFICER 
in the ENGLISH ARMY of OCCUPATION in FRANCE. 
IX. 

In 1 vol. small 8vo. 

LETTERS FROM SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, 
By JOHN CARNE, Esq. Author of ‘‘ Travels in the East,”’ &c. 
X, 

In 1 vol. with numerous Plates, 

A VOYAGE TO THE PACIFIC AND BEHRING’S STRAIT, 


For the purpose of discovery and of co-operating with the Expeditions under 
CAPTAINS PARRY and FRANKLIN, performed in H.M.S. Blossom, 
in the Years 1825, 26, 27, and 28. 


By CAPTAIN F, W. BEECHEY, R.N. F.R.S. 


In which Pitcairn’s Island, Taheiti, Kamtschatka, Loo Choo, California, and 
other places of interest in the Pacific, were visited. 


XI. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. with a Map and Plates, 


LETTERS FROM NOVA SCOTIA; GR, SKETCHES OF A 
YOUNG COUNTRY. 


By CAPT, WILLIAM MOORSOM. 
XII. 
In 1 vol. with a large Map, and a Plan of the Battle of Leipzic, 


NARRATIVE OF THE LATE WAR IN GERMANY AND 
FRANCE. | 


By Lieut.-General CHARLES WILLIAM VANE, MARQUESS of 
LONDONDERRY, G.C.B G.C.H., &c. &c. 


XITI. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait by Meyer, and Map, 
THE LIFE OF SIR THOS. MUNRO, BART. & K.C.B. 
Late GoveRNor OF MADRAS. | 
With Extracts from his Correspondence and Private Papers, 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A M.R.S,L. &c. (now ready.) 
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